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FOREWORD 


With India’s attainment of independence and of her rightful place in the 
brotherhood of nations, the world has begun to look at India with new eyes. One 
consequence of this sudden upsurge of interest has been a glut of books dealing 
with various aspec s of Indian culture—music, dance, costume, jewellery, art-crafts 
etc.—generally hastily written and often full of errors and even misinformation. 

In this climate of confusion Dr. Kapila Vatsyayan’s book on CLASSICAL 
INDIAN DANCE IN LITERATURE AND THE ARTS comes as a breath of 
fresh air, clear, incisive and invigorating. The product of years of diligent study 
of dance texts, careful research and exploration, patient analysis and long practice 
with the most revered teachers of the art, supported by a single-minded devotion 
to the cause of an art-form that had suffered a near-total eclipse at the beginning 
of the century, the book may be said to represent a singularly happy merging of 
two traditions of learning—even of two cultures as it were: only in this case both 
humanist. For Dr. Vatsyayan has not only utilised the repositories of tradition or 
the able guidance of an erudite scholar like the late Dr. Vasudeva Saran Agarwala 
(under whose direction she worked fof her doctorate in Fine Art at the College of 
Indology, Banaras Hindu University); she has also brought to bear an analytical 
approach to the ancestry of dance movement—so integral a part of the evolution 
of modern dance abroad. 

No student of Indian cultural history can fail to notice one special feature 
of the Indian situation: it was usual for the Indian author, poet, artist, musician 
or dancer to dedicate his or her creation to a divinity or to a rsi (sage), thus con¬ 
cealing the artist’s own identity. The author of the Nafyasdstra was no exception. 
It is impossible to identify or date him precisely; it continues to be a plausible 
theory that the text was compiled much later by a disciple in the tradition, to be 
preserved in the form in which we know it today. The treatise conforms to the 
tradition in another important aspect; like all other texts it quotes earlier authority. 
As, however, none of the material thus referred to is available, the NafyaSastra 
stands unique in its solitary splendour. While this isolation might have been the 
result of a natural tendency (particularly when tradition was preserved orally 
and the strain of memory was consequently always great) to consign older treatises 
to oblivion in favour of a newer and more comprehensive compendium of the 
tradition, it undoubtedly enhanced the importance and authority of the Nafyasdstra 
for successive generations. 

Though the Nafyasdstra continues to have its importance for all scholars of 
the dance and the theatre arts generally, it was inevitable that regional styles should 
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develop and that the commentaries should adapt themselves to accommodate 
and even provide justification for these variations. Some of these commentaries, 
such as Abhinavagupta’s for example, have in course of time themselves attained 
the status of a source-book of tradition. Thus, frequently, the dance teacher and 
the serious dancer—while conscientiously following the tradition or a source-book 
of authority—have in fact been called upon to exercise a meticulous selective judg¬ 
ment: the greatest have met this challenge with conspicuous success, thus enriching 
the tradition while following it. 

Any attempt at reconstructing a history of the classical dance in India, there¬ 
fore, would rely not only on dance texts and commentaries, down from Bharata’s 
Nafyasastra bui of necessity delve deep into what was preserved in the practising 
tradition of preceptors as well as dancers. Furthermore, to correlate material from 
these two parallel sources into a meaningful pattern, the historian would have to 
study classical literature for its numerous references to dance and dance practice as 
well as to its vividly expressive and illuminating use of dance metaphor. Finally, 
continuous cross reference to sculptural material would be called for not only to 
establish regional patterns but also to indicate chronological sequences. In other 
words, a historical study of the art of dance in India would call for a complex 
inquiry involving several disciplines; it would also call for skills not generally consi¬ 
dered necessary equipment for scholarship. It is singularly fortunate that Dr. Kapila 
Vatsyayan combines these skills with the scholar’s rigorous training and the artist’s 
sensitivity and insight. The result is this book: a masterly presentation of the aesthe¬ 
tic as well as the historical aspects of classical Indian dance, rendered with rare 
authority and fine judgment. That the analysis of certain sculptures in terms of 
dance movement provides new light for the understanding of classical sculpture also 
(e.g. the salabhanjikas and flying figures) is matter foi further commendation: 
it is obvious that this gain is noi merely incidental but one of the aims pursued and 
ably fulfilled by the scholar. 

I commend this well-documented and superbly illustrated work without 
reservation to all scholars and lovers of Indian dance. 


Rai Krishnadasa 
Honorary Director 
Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras 



PREFACE 


The present study is the result of some fifteen or more years of labour in a 
field which has, perhaps because of its very nature, received inadequate attention 
in the past. As a practical student of classical Indian dance forms I had found it 
necessary to examine and understand the theoretical bases on which the tradition 
of the dance and the traditional techniques had been built. The gurus and masters, 
hereditary repositories of what were unquestionably the authentic traditions and 
techniques of Indian dancing, could only provide inadequate or unsatisfactory 
answers to many of the theoretical questions that arose in my mind. This impelled 
me to conduct my own research into the original texts. The relationship of the 
arts, I thus observed, and the insights I gained encouraged me to pursue the detailed 
study of the field which forms the subject of the present work. I consider it my 
good fortune that I should have been led to the subject by what may appear an 
indirect route, because without this practical background I would have found it 
far more difficult to reach the bridge from the theoretical tenets to the vast and 
varied field of their application to dance practice. It is the discovery of such bridges 
and the clear demarcation of routes across them that has been my chief purpose in 
the present study. I may be permitted to express the belief, in all humility, that the 
purpose has been achieved. I trust that the lines of study indicated here will be exten¬ 
ded to other fields which are, as I have attempted to demonstrate, inseparably rela¬ 
ted. 


The size and nature of the field was formidable and I had naturally to restrict 
myself to what could be spanned by a unified study. Geographically its scope 
extended from Manipur to Gujarat and from Mohen-jo-daro through Khajuraho 
to Kerala. It was not only the archaeological sites scattered over this vast area 
or the objects recovered from them that had to be surveyed. The different local 
tiaditions of the schools of classical dancing preserved in isolated pockets through¬ 
out the country had also to be studied; and patient solutions found to intricate 
problems through personal contact with ageing gurus who represented the precious 
oral tradition of classical Indian dancing and who alone could provide the insight 
which would illuminate a study of so complex a field. 

While the rasa theory is common to all Indian arts, a parallel study of the 
different art forms in relation to this theory has not been undertaken before. Indeed, 
it may justifiably be said that western scholars and art critics have generally devoted 
greater attention to the continuous study of the theoretical foundations of artistic 
practice than has been the case in India. Of course, to a large extent, this has resulted 
from the very nature of western and Indian artistic theories. In the west, the theoreti¬ 
cian as well as the practising artist in every field of art including literature has 



been actively concerned with “significant form” and has therefoie generally studied 
several arts together or in relation to one another. In India, however, because of the 
emphasis placed by the rasa theory on the evocation of a mood or the attainment of a 
‘state of being’, both the artist and the theoretician have tended to be concerned 
primarily with technique. This concern with technique has tended inevitably to 
isolate one art from another because techniques are specific and exclusive. 

While the present study has, I believe, provided the groundwork for a complete 
historical study of classical Indian dancing and the evaluation of its different forms, 
the limits within which I have worked must here be clearly stated. I have dealt, in 
some degree of detail, with literary and sculptural material upto the medieval 
period. It would be logically consistent to continue this study into the beginning of 
the modern period, and it is my hope and wish that such a study will be undertaken 
in the near future. But it is obvious that this would require the collaboration not 
only of a large number of individual workers but also of regional institutions. Since 
from the medieval period onwards the unity provided by the Sanskrit texts is no 
longer sustained, the study would have to be extended to material in a number of 
regional languages. Apart from the difficulty of access to such language material 
and the problems of transliteration, translation and interpretation which might well 
prove too large for the capacities of any single individual, it is even possible that the 
diversity of the material might only blur the outline of the continuity provided by 
the Sanskrit tradition. 

It has been a part of my good fortune, referred to earlier, that in the course 
of practical training in the different dance disciplines, I have been able to establish 
contacts with and receive valuable guidance from a number of gurus of dancing 
and ustads or heads of gharanas of music, and I have naturally profited by the 
material thus made available. But obviously, a history of the theoretical foundations 
of Indian dancing cannot rely on such fortuitous circumstances. 

Most of my literary and sculptural source material is known. My purpose 
was not so much to bring new material to light as to organise and correlate the 
existing material in a pattern of significance foi the historical study of the classical 
Indian dance. In the field of sculpture particularly it was considered desirable to 
refer primarily to known examples in order to facilitate the main argument. An 
endeavour has been made to analyse sculptural representations of dance scenes in 
terms of dance poses and dance movement and thus to establish the close relation¬ 
ship of the two art forms. 

The use of literary material has been more or less analogous. Though I have 
considered a number of unpublished manuscripts relating to dance in Indian 
libraries and abroad, I have based my argument in the main on published works. I 
would have liked to include in my examination some recently published manuscripts, 
specially Jayasenapati’s Nftta Ratnavati and the Sahgitardja and some other works 
published in Orissa, Andhra Pradesh and Assam. It was not possible to do so 





because the press copy had already been handed ovei and the Press was unable to 
cope with additions duiing the years that the book awaited publication. 


In the field of music greater emphasis has been laid on practice than on literary 
and other evidence; this was considered necessary to bring out the complete inter¬ 
dependence of music and dancing. A detailed analysis of texts of Music wac 
deliberately left out, on account of the obvious reason, that much valuable work 
has already been done on both textual and critical interpretation. 

It is hoped that this analytical study will give the reader a clear picture of the 
inter-relationship of the Indian art forms and of their common theoretical basis, 
and help him to recognise the true character of the Indian dance as the highest 
artistic integration of the forms and ideals of literary as well as audio-visual arts. 

Work of tnis nature cannot be undertaken without help and guidance from 
many people and I unhesitatingly acknowledge my indebtedness. 

Amongst the gurus from whom came my first insights into the great integrating 
power of the dance, I remember the late Minakshisundaram Pillai and Bharatam 
Narayanaswami Bhagavatar. To late Guru Amobi Singh, the late Mahabir Singh 
and Achchan Maharaj, my revered teachers of Manipuri and Kathak dance res¬ 
pectively, 1 owe my awareness of the vast body of tradition embodied in Indian 
dance styles, and the intricacy of thought to which they give visual form. To Sri- 
mati S. V. Lalitha and Sri Debendra Shankar, I am grateful for the experience of 
Bharatanatyam and Uday Shankai styles. My training in the principles of move¬ 
ment analysis and dance notation with Dr. Juana de Laban, daughter of Dr. 
Rudolf von Laban, was not only a stimulating experience but a very fruitful one in 
my subsequent studies. 

Scholars in the field of Indian studies have guided me in the search for solutions 
to many problems that arise in correlating the academic with the oral traditions of 
the arts of music and the dance. I recall with gratitude some enlightening discussions 
on the content of the dance for which Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Gopinatha 
Kaviraja kindly gave me the time. I acknowledge also Dr. V. Raghavan’s willing 
help and guidance in addition to the benefit derived from his own studies in the field. 
Above all I am profoundly indebted to the late Dr. Vasudeva Saran Agarwala, who 
as my research supervisor for a doctoral thesis I presented on the subject some of 
the material of which forms the basis of the present work, was not only a meti¬ 
culous and exacting critic but also an inspiring guide. 

To Shri S. H. Vatsyayan I am indebted in many ways and on many planes. The 
first insi gh ts into the relationship of word and movement came through many 
fruitful discussions. Later, his logical incisive criticism and his unquestioned help 
snd support in all aspects of the work were both a source of encouragement and a 
challenge. 
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The Directors of several Museums, and in particular Rai Krishnadasa (Bharat 
Kala Bhavan, Banaras), and Dr. Moti Chandra (Prince of Wales Museum, Bom¬ 
bay) have given me many valuable suggestions. Association with them and their 
work has also helped me to pursue many lines of thought to definitive ends. 

Dr. A. Ghosh, Director-General of Archaeology (now retired) and officers 
of his department have been most helpful in providing photographs and other 
illustrative material. Other sources of photographs have been separately ac¬ 
knowledged. 

Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray and Dr. Vidya Nivas Misra read the manuscript and 
made many helpful suggestions for which I am grateful. 

1 thank also the officers of the Sangeet Natak Akademi for their patience in 
seeing the book through the Press. I am particularly sensible of the compliment 
implicit in the Akademi’s acceptance of the present work as the first in their pro¬ 
gramme of research publications. 


New Delhi, 
December 1968. 


Kapil a Vatsyayan 



PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


The need for a second edition of a research publication, which by its very 
nature was heavy reading requiring patience has been a matter of some gratification 
and fulfilment. 

It would be natural for the readers to expect a second edition, to also be a 
revised edition with enlargements, and modifications. The author too would have 
liked to meet these expectations had it not been for the fact that a truly revised 
edition would tantamount to the writing of three other books. A mere updating of 
the material would do the subject no justice. 

The state of scholarship in the field twenty years ago was rudimentary and 
materials though known had not attracted the attention of scholars. Over these 
years, an increasing number of scholars both Indian and foreign have been engaged 
in serious, systematic research of the traditional performing arts of India. This has 
resulted in a sizeable body of primary and secondary textual source material coming 
to light. Also recent archaeological excavations, particularly those conducted in 
Nagarjunakonda, and Sonkh, Mathura, have laid bare examples of early Indian 
sculptures which are exceedingly important from the point of view of a study of 
movement. Besides these, there has been further work on medieval monuments, 
particularly those of Udayesvara temple in Madhya Pradesh and Konarak in 
Orissa. A consideration of all this material would have meant a rewriting of the 
present text, so as to incorporate the findings in the existing framework: it would 
also demand the extension of the time limitation the original work had set upon 
itself to a much later period. This would be particularly true of the great wealth of 
the traditions of mural and miniature paintings which have aroused enthusiastic 
interest of scholars and art-historians in the two last decades. 

The preface to the first edition mentions the Nrttaratnavali and the Sarigltaraja 
and some other works which could not be considered. It would have been logical 
to include analysis of these texts in the second edition. Apeiusal of these and many 
others which have since been published convinced the author that a fuller analysis 
of the material contained in these texts demanded a separate supplementary volume 
and not an enlargement of the present one. Important amongst these is the Bhoja's 
Srngaraprakdsa, Ashokamalla’s Nrityadhydya, Vacanacarya’s Scmgltopani$at Sdro- 
dhara, Subhankara's Hastaniuktdvali, Mahapatra’s Abhinaya Chcmdrika, the dis¬ 
puted text of Govinda Ilia vilas from Manipur, Attaprakaram and Kramadipikd 
from Kerala, and many others. Many of these belong to the medieval period and 
open up a new field of exploration of the de&f traditions which constitute a parallel 
and complimentary stream to the margi or all that has been considered here. After 
careful consideration of the material the author came to the conclusion that it would 
be more profitable to follow the present study with a supplementary volume sup¬ 
ported by charts and glossary rather than to revise the^present text which seeks to 
present an unified picture of one stream, over a limited period. 
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What is true of the textual material, also holds good for the literary works. 
Here also a larger body of Sanskrit literature is now available and one can no longer 
restrict consideration of Sanskrit writing to the 13th century. Dramatic writing 
continued until 17th century and in some cases later. A comprehensive account of 
all this would also demand an independent volume and not a revision. Also, con¬ 
current was the evolution of Indian languages, and the developments in theatre, 
music and dance reflected in these works. The author has attempted to survey these 
literatures in these years and the results of these in relation to the development 
of dance and dance drama, dependent primarily on the literatures of these languages 
have been incorporated in a volume on traditional Dance-drama forms under publi¬ 
cation by the National Book Trust. The study takes into account this later Sanskrit 
drama and the growth of Indian literatures: in this respect it should be considered a 
supplementary volume which attempts to establish the multiple continuities. 

As, has been mentioned above, new evidence of dance and movement in 
Indian sculpture has come to light. Besides, there has been a substantial increase in 
a detailed analysis of other monuments of the medieval period. Consideration of 
this material would demand the enlargement of the present chapter on Sculpture 
and Dancing manifold. Of particular relevance to the present study would be the 
study of the sculptural reliefs of the 3arangapani and Nagesvara temple in Kumbha- 
konam and some others which have cleaned up in Srirangam and Jagannath, Puri. 
Apart from the Indian material, a natural extension would be to take into account 
the prolific depiction of the movement of the dance in monuments of Asia ranging 
from Afghanistan to Indonesia and Cambodia. All this could not be contained in 
the present volume, because it would need the addition of at least another four 
hundred plates. Thus instead of presenting a few scattered examples the author has 
already begun working on a comprehensive monograph on Karanas which it is 
hoped will be published by the Department of Archaeology, Tamilnadu. Repeated 
visits to the three sites of Brhadesvara, Chidambaram and Sarangapani have con¬ 
vinced the author for the need for a complete reevaluation of the subject, not¬ 
withstanding the valuable work of Sri C. Sivaramamurti in his Nataraja in Indian 
Art, Thought and Literature and the unpublished work of the late Sri T. N. 
Ramachandran. 

Separately, papers have been presented in two succeeding International Cong¬ 
resses of Orientalists in Ann Arbor and Paris on the sculpture reliefs relating in 
Prambanan and Borobudur and those of Cambodia and Burma. These are under 
publication. 

The whole sphere of painting had to be excluded in the first edition on account 
of the limitation of space and paucity of funds. This time also, it could not be In¬ 
cluded for these reasons, ^and another, more significant, what appeared to the 
author and to her eminent gurus like the late Dr. Vasudeva Saran Agrawala and 
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Dr. Moti Chandra to be scanty material, of mural traditions and the stereo-typed 
repetition of the stylized pose, in miniature painting has indeed turned out, on 
deeper digging, to be an unparalleled documentation through line and colour of tne 
history of choreographical patterns, movement and costuming. The author has 
been able to collect data relating to dance and theatre forms from the earliest pre¬ 
historic cave paintings, pottery and ceramics to the company school of the British 
period. Most significant amongst these is a sizeable body of paintings from the 
mural paintings of the Vijayanagaram and the Nayak Schools and the documenta¬ 
tion in the monuments of Kerala both temples and palaces, which have been cleaned 
up by the Archaeological Survey of India. Knowledge is no longer restricted to the 
Mattanacherry and Padamanabhan-puram palaces. Alongside has been the unravel¬ 
ling of many valuable sets of Jaina miniature painting. The three volumes of Jaina 
Art and Architecture, Moti Chandra and Karl Khandalvala’s work on New Docu¬ 
ments in Indian Painting and the late Dr. Moti Chandra’s last book on Studies in 
Early Indian Painting have thrown significant light on these. The evidence relating 
to dance in these and much else which remains unpublished (but to which the 
author has had access fortunately) is immense and an analysis of this will no doubt 
present new facets of the performing arts. Neither the present format of the book, 
nor the expenses involved would allow the inclusion of this material. Since the 
field of painting is integral to the basic framework, the Sangeet Natak Akademi 
plans to bring out a companion volume on the subject. 

The chapter on Music and Dancing was considered proportionately brief 
and inadequate by some critics. While it would be possible to enlarge the scope 
of the chapter to include earlier and recent publications of musical texts, the 
author did not consider it necessary to change the basic structure of the book 
merely to include more textual material much of it adequately dealt with by other 
scholars. Nevertheless, the author’s exploration of the oral-traditions of music 
as pertinent to dance styles revealed that there was a vast storehouse of regional 
musical traditions which lay untouched. A consideration of this material would 
necessitate a technical examination of the compositions, supported by charts, 
notation of notes and movement, line drawings and the rest. All this work could 
not be undertaken by the publishers. The author hopes that younger scholars will 
pursue this line of inquiry and conduct such technical investigations. Indeed, the 
author is happy to say that two scholars ha\ e begun working in the field. 

And finally no account of the dance and the Indian performing arts would 
be complete without taking into account of the variegated and significant living 
traditions still extant in tribal and rural India. Their contribution in shaping the 
traditions of the classical arts cannot be overlooked. This distinct though related 
field had to be investigated: the author has made an attempt at identifying this 
cefntribution and the mutual dependence of the two traditions of the literary and 
the illiterate, the margi and the desi in a publication entitled the traditions of Indian 
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Folk Dance published by the Indian Book Company. Many aspects of the Nafya- 
Sastra , lost to the classical arts live and vibrate in the tribal and rural dances of India. 

The above enumeration will perhaps convince readers that although the 
author shared their anxiety for a second revised and enlarged edition, the source 
material was far too vast and immense to commend such a course of action. Thus, 
instead of rewriting an old book, the author preferred to write supplementary 
works which would be a natural filling up of the basic framework followed in the 
original work. Also, the author is of the belief that the original work continues 
to provide the foundation of an approach to the study of dance and has validity. 

This belief has been confirmed and supported by the reception which was 
received by the original work from scholars from diverse disciplines, ranging 
from Dr. G. C. Pande, Dr. V. Raghavan, Sri A. Ghosh, Dr. N. R. Ray, Dr. Karl 
Khandalvala to Reginald Massey, Betty Jones, Renee Renouf and others. Also, 
it is gratifying to note that scholars and students have begun to follow a metho¬ 
dology of research in the Indian Arts which aims at a total (albeit perhaps not a 
holistic) view rather than a fragmentary and unidimensional approach. 


Kapila Vatsyayan 

New Delhi 
30th June, 1976 
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INTRODUCTION 


T HE present study is an attempt to investigate the nature and extent of the 
part played by other arts, especially literature, sculpture and music, in the 
development of Indian dance and to determine the role of dance in these arts. Since 
all classical Indian arts accept a common theory, which they faithfully follow, the 
attempt has necessarily involved a review of the fundamental principles of aesthetics 
which have governed the practice of these arts for fourteen centuries or so. Thus 
the scope of this presentation is: 

(0 to give a general idea of the aesthetic theory common to literature, 
poetics, dramaturgy, sculpture, painting, music and dancing; 

(//) (a) to analyze the theory and technique of classical Indian dancing, 
with particular emphasis on the significance of symbols and symbo¬ 
lization; 

(b) to trace the history of the theory of dance as formulated in the 
Sanskrit texts from the Natyasdstra to the Balaramadharatam ; and 

(c) to analyze the conscious attempts to represent and illustrate dance 
movements in sculpture, as in the Cidambaram temple; 

(/«) (a) to analyze the references to dancing in the creative ( kavya ) literature 
of Sanskrit from the early Vedic texts to the late medieval dramatic 
works (XIII-XIV cc.); 

(b) to identify the general and more particular forms of dancing pre¬ 
valent in different periods; and 

(c) to establish the close relationship between dance and drama and 
to see how the technique of dance affects the dramatic technique of 
the classical drama; 

(/>) (a) to analyze the treatment of the human body as form in Indian 
sculpture and dancing; 

( b ) to interpret the concepts of mana, siitra and bhanga as principles 
of space, mass and weight mnipulation; 

(c) to review the Yaksi and Salabhanjika motifs as figures representing 
dance movement in Indian sculpture; and 

(d) to analyze the dance scenes in sculpture in terms of the technical 
terminology of dance as enunciated by Bharata; and 

(v) to trace the history of dance through pictorial evidence from the earliest 
murals to medieval miniature painting tradition; 

(W) to consider the general principles of Indian musical theory and musical 
composition in their bearing on classical dance composition. 



INTRODUCTION 


The sources utilized for this study are the Sanskrit texts from the Rg-vedic 
period to the fourteenth century and the examples of Indian sculpture from the 
earliest figurines of the Indus Valley to medieval sculpture in the field as also in 
collections. No attempt has been made to extend the study to the material available 
in regional languages. 


II 

The aesthetic enjoyment of the classical Indian dance is considerably hamper¬ 
ed today by the wide gap between the dancer and the spectatoi. Even the accom¬ 
plished dancer, in spite of his mastery of technique, may sometimes only be partially 
initiated in the essential qualities of the dance form and its aesthetic significance. 
But, m the case of the audience, only the exceptional spectator is acquainted with 
the language of symbols through which the artist achieves the transformation into 
the realm of art. The majority are somewhat baffled by a presentation which is 
obviously contextual and allusive but which derives from traditions to which they 
have no ready access. Although they are aware that the dance is an invitation, 
through its musical rhythms, to the world in time and, through its sculpturesque 
poses, to the wcild in space, in which the character portrayed is living, they are 
unable to identify themselves with him. Far less arc they able to attain such identity 
with the dancer in his portrayal of the particular role. 

Even this awareness is, however, a partial and imperfect comprehension of 
the essential inter-relationship of the arts, which is one of the basic assumptions of 
classical Indian aesthetics. This inter-relation, or rather this integrity, of all the arts 
is well illustrated by the dialogue between King Vajra and Markandeya in the Vipnu- 
dharmottara Purana. 

King Vajra requests the sage to accept him as his disciple and teach him the 
art of icon-making, so that he may worship the deities in their proper forms. The 
sage replies that one cannot understand the principles of image-making without 
a knowledge of painting. The king wishes for instruction in this art and is told that, 
unless he is accomplished as a dancer, he cannot grasp even the rudiments of 
painting. The king requests that he be taught dancing, whereupon the sage replies 
that, without a keen sense of rhythm or a knowledge of instrumental music, profi- 1 
ciency in dance is impossible. Once again the king requests that he be taught these 
subjects; to which the sage replies that a mastery of vocal music is necessary before 
one can be proficient in instrumental music; and so finally the sage takes the king 
through all these stages before he is taught the art of iconography. 

The present study is an attempt to determine the exact part played by these 
arts in the creation of Iidian dance and in turn to ascertain the role of Indian 
dancing in these arts. Through the history of classical Indian sculpture and lit- 
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INTRODUCTION 


crature, it is possible to put together a fairly continuous social and technical history 
of dance. 


HI 

The Hindu mind views the creative process as a means of suggesting or re¬ 
creating a vision, however fleeting, of a divine truth; and regards art as a means of 
experiencing a state of bliss akin to the absolute state of ananda or jivanmukti 
(release in life). The spectator must also thus have an inner preparedness to receive 
this vision and be a potential artist; he is a rasika, a sahrdaya, one who is capable 
of responding. The training and initiation of this person is almost as important as 
the training and discipline of the artist himself. All Indian arts, especially the arts of 
music and dancing, thus demand a trained and initiated spectator. An awareness of 
the salient features of the vast background of Indian dancing can help formulate 
some of the demands traditionally made on the spectator. This study will, therefore, 
naturally concern itself with the basic aesthetic principles shared by all arts and then 
proceed to examine those aspects of the different Indian arts which have played an 
important role in the theory, technique and practice of Indian dancing. 

If one may be permitted to anticipate the result of the study in general terms, 
one may suggest that in the technique ofTndian dance the wheel of Indian aesthetics 
seems to have come full circle. Whereas m other arts the human being is the subject 
of artistic treatment, Indian dance treats the human form as a vehicle of artistic 
expression and synthesizes in itself the content and form of other arts into one 
homogeneous, beautiful whole. It is not an accident that the dancing Siva, Nataraja, 
represents the apotheosis of the spiritual and artistic faith and the striving of people. 
This image is the supreme symbol of all aspects of life as much as dance itself re¬ 
presents the synthesis of all aspects of creative activity. 
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I 

INDIAN AESTHETICS 

F OR the traditional Indian artist, regardless of the field in which he 
worked artistic creation was the supreme means of realizing the Universal 
Being. Art was a discipline (sddhana), a yoga, and a sacrifice ( yajna ). 

Any form of sddhana is a means of achieving a state of complete harmony 
(,sdmarasya ) and thus of total release ( svatantrya ) from the ‘so-much-ness’ ( iyatta) 
of life; it leads to a recognition of one’s truer self. These were also the ends which 
the Indian artist, as a sadhaka, pursued. 

The spiritual, mental and physical discipline required in the search for complete 
harmony is yoga. Yoga is adeptness or efficiency in any activity undertaken by the 
individual: this is the karmasu kausalam of the Bhagavadgita. Yoga is the power of 
withdrawal of mental energy from all activity not directed towards the single end 
in view; it is also perspicacity of vision which enables one to see the underlying unity 
of everything. 

All activity, inasmuch as it is dedicated activity, is a sacrificial offering: yajna 
is the offering of the best that one has to the best that one seeks. The Satapatha 
Brahmana elaborates the concept of cosmic sacrifice, the counterpart of the idea of 
perpetual sacrifice treated of in Upani$ad literature. The artist was also obligated 
to the offering of his best to his iftadevata. 

Accepting this major concept of Hindu spiritual and philosophical thought, 
the Indian artist could not possibly regard the problem of art creation as one of 
giving universal significance to his own subjective experience. He was involved in a 
discipline for the attainment of the Infinite, the Universal Being, in his individual 
self. The problem for him was one of suggesting or revealing or recreating this 
Infinite, Divine Self through finite symbols of stone, line, language, sound and 
movement. Through this creation he sought to evoke a state of pure joy ( dnanda ). 
The artist was indeed like the worshipper who saw again and again the Godhead 
and who attempted to re-create the ultimate state of his realization through the 
specific technique of his art. To a person so conditioned, an art creation was a 
spiritual discipline, in which he had intuitively to know the truth of what he ex¬ 
perienced before he gave it a concrete manifestation in art. Physical perception, the 
imitation of nature, was irrelevant to this belief, and artistic creation could be a 
success only if it achieved the supreme artistic purpose of creating a state of bliss, 
second only to the seeker’s ultimate goal of absolute bliss in the Brahman ( Brahma - 
nandd). The aesthetic experience was considered second only to the supreme ex¬ 
perience and was thus termed its twin brother (brahmanandasahodara). 

If the above concepts were the fundamental principles of an artistic conscious¬ 
ness, the realm of aesthetics or the artistic experience could obviously not be 
limited to ideas, conflict and thought. ‘Ideas’ and the problems of suffering, pain 
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CLASSICAL INDIAN DANCE IN LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 


and ‘conflict’ belonged properly to the realms of philosophy; aesthetics, like reli¬ 
gion, was the realm of the spirit. The artist’s pre-occupation was with the ‘symbol’ 
through which states of being could be suggested or re-created. Subjective personal 
experience played little or no part, and artistic creation began only when the artist 
had attained, in his own intuitive mind, the state of calm termed as hrdayavisranti 
(equilibrium). Having conquered all personal suffering and pain and attained this 
state of complete detached emotion, he presented through age-old symbols the 
spectrum of life only to re-create a similar state of being in the reader or spectator, 
a state in which the latter could experience, however transitorily, the pure bliss 
(ananda ) of art. 

The aesthetic which emerged as a result of these beliefs was the theory of rasa. 
Since the human being and his subjective emotion were not themes important 
enough to be portrayed in art, life was seen as a series of states of being which, 
though diverse, led to one transcendental experience of bliss. 

The theory of rasa, as conceived by the Hindu aesthetician and as practised by 
the artist, has two aspects. The first is the evoked state (rasdvastha) in which trans¬ 
cendental bliss is experienced; the second is the sentiments, the moods, the perma¬ 
nent and transitory states, which were the object of presentation. The second provi¬ 
ded the content of art; the first was its ultimate objective. The configuration of 
numerous transitory states ( vyabhicari bhdva ), involuntary states (sattvika bhdva) 
and dominant moods (jsthdyi bhdva) into eight or nine states of being can be under¬ 
stood in the light of these spiritual beliefs. The technique of the arts was directly 
conditioned by these principles, and the techniques of the Indian arts are the rules 
through which these rasa states can be evoked. These principles are evident in the 
rules of proportion in architecture, in the detailed formulations of the principles of 
tala (measurement) and bhahga (stance) of Indian sculpture, in the relative disposi¬ 
tion and proportion of colour and perspective in painting, in the patterns of divi¬ 
sion and combination of the movements of the major limbs (ahga) and the minor 
limbs ( upahga ) in dancing, and in the use of sruti and svara (notes) in a given mode 

(raga) to create a particular mood in Indian music. 

* 

It is the aesthetic theory of rasa which provides an underlying unity to the 
Indian arts. Deriving from this fundamental belief about the nature of the aesthetic 
experience, they share with one another the principles of technique while maintaining 
their autonomy. There are numerous points of contact where one art form borrows 
or even builds upon the achievements and techniques of other forms. Although the 
theoretical canons of any one art prescribe techniques relating only to that parti¬ 
cular art form, the underlying principles are the same and are often taken for granted 
or referred to only implicitly. 

While it is not intended to discuss the theoretical and historical development 
of the theory of rasa in derail, it is necessary to survey briefly the salient features of 
this theory which guided the practice of the arts in India through many centuries. 
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INDIAN AESTHETICS 


The two aspects of rasa mentioned above, the transcendental experience and 
the objects of presentation, gave rise to two separate discussions in the critical texts 
on Indian aesthetics. First, there was the inquiry into the nature of this experience 
itself; secondly, the discussion bore upon the form and techniques of presentation 
of the transitory and permanent states of mind through the diverse media of lan¬ 
guage, mass and volume, sound, movement, etc. The inquiry into the nature of the 
aesthetic experience was pursued within the framework of recognized schools of 
philosophic thought, while the study of form and technique resulted in several 
manuals dealing with different art forms. 

The best examples of discussion on the nature of the aesthetic experience are 
to be found in theoretical treatises on literature, specifically poetics and dramaturgy. 
Although the earliest formulator of the theory, Bharata, did not himself enter into 
the metaphysical aspects of the aesthetic experience, the commentators approached 
the question from the point of view of the different systems of Indian philosophy, 
nyaya , sahkhya and vedanta, and the Saiva doctrine of Kashmir. The discussion is 
so lively that the history of Indian aesthetics during this period may be considered 
as merely the history of the interpretation of these discussions on the nature of the 
aesthetic experience in the context of these philosophies. Significantly, the one point 
on which all the commentators agreed was the intrinsic difference between aesthetic 
emotion and emotion in real life. Whether the approach was the nyaya one of 
Srisankuka, or the sahkhya or vedanta of Bhattanayaka, or the Saiva one of Abhi- 
navagupta, it was unanimously accepted that the aesthetic experience at the highest 
level was essentially different from any experience in the empirical world. The 
scholars further agreed that the state of being which this art-experience evoked was 
a state akin to that of spiritual realization. 

According to Abhinavagupta. whose approach was that of Saiva monism, 
the duality of subject and object disappeared through intense introversion, and, 
ultimately, a state was evoked unlike any empirical experience. This state was a 
transcendental one ( alaukika ) like the experience of pure bliss \dnanda). His notions 
of taste ( rasikatva ), aesthetic susceptibility ( sahrdayatva ), power of visualization 
(pratihha), poetic culture (kavydmtfflana) , contemplative habit ( bhavana ) and a 
capacity for identification or ‘becoming’ ( tanmayibhavana-yogyata) clearly express 
his belief in the distinct quality of the aesthetic experience. 

The artist in turn began with the premise that his ultimate aim was to attain 
this perfect state of release and that art was the special instrument through which 
the artist revealed to the initiated and responsive mind (the sahrdaya, the rasika ) 
the reality of the Universal Being experienced by him. 

Such being the beliefs and assumptions shared by the theoretician and the 
artist, the problem that exercised their minds was that of the technique pertinent 
to each art. It is precisely this aspect of the arts of poetry, drama, architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music and dance that is most frequently elaborated upon in 
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the theoretical treatises, while the spiritual aims and philosophic attitudes are 
taken for granted. The continuity of tradition in the arts was maintained so long as 
these principles were accepted as a matter of faith; when the underlying beliefs came 
to be doubted, the tradition fell into decay or disintegrated altogether. 

Rasa as a theory of technique can profitably be applied to all the creative arts 
in India. The technique of all arts, as enunciated by the theorists and manifested in 
the creative works, makes it quite clear that it did not permit or condone negation 
of the established and verified laws of execution. 

Once intuitive idea had been grasped by the artist on the spiritual plane, he 
followed faithfully and rigorously the laws of arrangement of word, line, mass, 
colour, posture, sound and movement as laid down in the canons. Through all their 
crowded multiplicity on the plane of execution, he never lost sight of the fact that 
all these rules were designed to perfect the instrument of expression of the ultimate 
spiritual fountain-head and the Infinite Spirit: each single detail of technique was 
significant only in so far as it was a hand-maid to the central intuitive idea and the 
Absolute State. Had the technique of the Indian arts been merely a collection of 
technical rules, it would have been difficult for the creative artist to adhere to them 
so faithfully and so completely over a period of fourteen centuries. Also had the 
technical laws not allowed freedom of expression, experimentation and innovation, 
there would have been artistic revolts. 

• 

Classical Indian architecture, sculpture, painting, literature (kavya), music 
and dancing evolved their own rules conditioned by their respective media, but 
they shared with one another not only the underlying spiritual beliefs of the Indian 
religio-philosophic mind but also the procedures by which the relationships of the 
symbol and the spiritual states were worked out in detail. Each art worked out an 
elaborate system for the presentation of the different elements of a work of art 
in a deliberate and well-defined pattern. The different constituents of drama, 
poetry, architecture, etc., were enunciated to instruct the artist in the manner of 
and material for presenting them: each constituent had a precise function to per¬ 
form. The more deeply we penetrate the technique of any Indian art, the more 
clearly we see that what may seem spontaneous, individual, impulsive and natural 
to the lay spectator is in reality well-considered, long-inherited, minutely studied 
and imbued with a highly symbolic significance. 

Bharata discusses this aspect of aesthetics in the Nafya&astra , and to him the 
problem of aesthetics is actually one mainly of technique. In fact, it would seem 
that the sole aim of Bharata was to instruct dramatists, stage managers and actors 
in the ways and means of producing drama, to tell them of the various methods and 
techniques by which a particular rasa could be evoked. 

The analysis of the plot, character and types of enacting ( abhinayd ), different 
modes (yrtti)j>f delivery, elaborate conventions ( dharmi) of suggestive or realistic 
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presentation and of zoning ( kakfavibhaga ), as well as the rules governing the use of 
costumes, colours, ornaments and even coiffure can fully be appreciated only if we 
realize that each of these was a vehicle of a greater purpose and had a function to 
perform beyond itself. Each element was correlated to the basic state ( sthayi bhava) 
which was to be portrayed through a series of transitory states ( vyabhicdri bhava). 
Thus the nature of the rasa and the sthayi bhava determined the type of plot, charac¬ 
ter and speech the dramatist was to use; it also determined the nature of the stage 
presentation and the proportion of the different types of abhinaya —those relating 
to movement ( angika ), speech ( vacika ), internal states ( sattvika ), costume and make¬ 
up (aharya). Bharata also laid down conventions of stage presentation—realistic 
(lokadharmi) or suggestive (nafyadharmi) —most appropriate for any particular type 
of drama: he prescribed the mode or manner (vftti) of speech delivery for different 
types of action, theme or locale—the graceful (kaWki), the energetic (arabhati), the 
verbal ( bharati ) and the grand ( sattvati ). Thus every movement of the body and 
each gesture of every limb has been analyzed to correlate it to its particular transi¬ 
tory and basic emotional state; each pattern of rhythm, musical note and speech 
has been dissected in order to establish the complex and deliberate design in the 
presentation of drama in its totality. There is no scope here for chance and no place 
for the personal subjectivity of the artist. The actors of the Hindu drama are thus 
master manipulators of gesture within the different conventions of dramatic perfor¬ 
mance, as the puppet-showman is of the limbs of his puppets. The representation 
of the emotions of the hero is to be entirely independent of the actor’s or dan¬ 
cer’s own feelings. Hence he or she can enjoy the transcendental flavour, the rasa, 
in the same impersonal way as the audience. The work of art and also the artist 
and the actor thus become participants in a ritual where the work of art is the 
yantra —the device through which the sadhaka (artist) sees the vision of the Absolute 
as much as the audience to whom the work of art is presented. 

The same principles guide tne various systems of Indian classical music. 
The classification of sound notes ( svara ) into micro-intervals (sruti) which combine 
to form different types of raga can be understood in terms of the individual emo¬ 
tional content of single entities of sound and their total effect in a composition. The 
twenty-two micro-intervals (srutis) which the theoreticians of Indian music speak of 
are like gestures in dance or words in poetry, imbued with a distinct character and 
significance. The sentiments or expressions which are indicated by each of the 
Srutis have been classified, each Sruti being given a name depicting its character; 
and in some systems, as in that of ParSvadeva, these names, were different for each 
octave. These expressions were further classified into five main groups (jdti) called 
moderate ( tnadhya ), keen ( dipta ), large (ayata), compassionate (karuna) and tender 
(mrdu) 1 . From these twenty-two main intervals (Sruti), the seven notes (svara) are 
derived. The word svara , accurately translated, is not only the pitch of sound, but a 
pitch of sound which is capable of an expression 2 . As defined by Sarflgadeva, 
“sound is first heard as an interval—a Sruti, but the resonance that immediately 
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follows, conveying of itself (without external aid) an expression to the mind of the 
hearer, is called svara —a musical note” 3 . Every svara stands for a certain definite 
emotion or mood and has been classified according to its relative importance, and 
it forms a different part of the “person” of the modal scale (i murchana ). 

“The note Sa (sadja , the tonic) is said to be the soul. Ri ( r$abha) is called the 
head, Ga (gandhara ) is the arms, Ma (madhyama ) is the chest, Pa (pancama ), the 
throat, Dha (dhai\ata ), the lips, Ni 0 nifdda ), the feet. Such are the seven limbs of 
the modal scale” 1 . These notes are also said to correspond with the seven'basic 

* i 

elements of the physical body and issue from the seven centres ( cakra) s of the 
subtle body. 

*■ 

The mathematical classification of sounds as intervals and relative pitches is 
the basis on which their musical classification as expressive notes is made. Various 
notes, carefully selected from the twenty-two intervals of the sruti scale, group 
together to form a mode, a rdga. The essential feature of a rdga is its power of 
evoking a state of being in the hearer. The different definitions of rdga contained 
in texts of music point to the state which it arouses by using definite musical notes 
m a special sequence and combination. Thus Matanga defines rdga “ as a composi¬ 
tion of notes (svara) having a peculiar musical significance in their values of dura¬ 
tion ( sthayi ), ascent ( arohana ), descent (avaroharia) or movement ( sancari ) and 
capable of invoking in the human mind particular feelings”, (literally, of colouring 
the hearts of men) 8 . The definitions of sruti, svara and rdga given above will indicate 
the great importance attached to the evocative quality of sound. Each sruti has a 
definite character; the names manda, candovati, dayavati, ranjani, raudri, krodha , 
ugrd or ksobhini denote their emotional quality which dwells in combination or 
singly in the notes of the modal scale: thus dayavati, ranjani and ratika dwell in the 
gandhara and each of the notes (svara) of the scale in its turn has its own kind of 
expression and distinct psychological or physical effect and can be related to a 
colour, a mood (rasa or bhava), a metre, a deity or one of the subtle centres (cakra) 
of the body 7 . The correspondences of notes with moods (rasa) and colour are listed 
in all the important treatises on music. Thus for the fyngara (amorous or erotic) 
and the hdsya (laughter) rasa, the madhyama and the pancama are used; for the 
vira (heroic), raudra (wrathful) and the adbhuta (wondrous), the sadja and the rsabha\ 
for the bibhatsa (revulsive) and the bhayanaka (fearsome), the dhaivata ; and for the 
karuna (compassionate), the ni$ada and the gandhara are used 8 . A similar corres¬ 
pondence with colours is also worked out; then these notes, each with its particular 
seer (r?i) and rasa, combine in various sequences to form harmonic structures 
specific to each rdga. The name of each particular rdga thus connotes a scale bearing 
a distinct relationship of the successive notes (svara) to the invariable ‘tonic’ or 
drone, with its harmonic structure determined by the vadi (sonant), the samvddi 
(consonant) and the arhsa svara (the chief note). Each rdga in turn suggests a parti¬ 
cular state; thus the different ragas have been categorized according to the emo¬ 
tional effects they produce and linked to diffeient periods in the day-night cycle. 
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The technique of Indian music, like the technique of Indian drama, thus analyzes 
in detail the uses of each single unit and interval of sound to produce a configuration 
of a basic emotional state or mood ( sthayi bhava or rasa). We see thus that the con¬ 
cepts and methods used by the Indian musician are exactly the same as those used 
by the dramatist: the differences are only modifications due to the change of 
medium. Just as the Indian poet or dramatist, in order to evoke a certain rasa , 
presents a single theme with one sthyayi bhava, so also the Indian musician chooses 
a particular raga to evoke a particular rasa. The svara , with its variations of komala 
(flat), tlvra (sharp), Suddha (pure), is analogous to speech with its different types or 
modes; and the composition of the notes in the different phases of the raga —the 
alapa, the sthayi and the antara (or the pallavt, the anupallavi and the caraanm of 
Karnataka music)—correspond to the junctures (sandhi) of drama. The different 

f 

methods of manipulating them parallel the different types of abhinaya with its 
components of vibhava, anubhava, and vyabhicari bhava conditioned by the vrtti 
and the particular convention of presentation (dharmi). The multiplicity of the vari¬ 
ous aspects of poetry and drama, viz., words (alamkara) in poetry and speech, 
enacting (abhinaya) in drama, give rise to the harmonious oneness of the basic 
state (sthayi bhava). The raga employs the multiplicity of the svara (note) structures as 
components which are used in a given sequence with the full realization of the sutble 
distinctions between the emotional quality of any two notes, and the characteristics 
of the sruti which dwell in each of the.se notes—out of sixty-six possible intervals 
(sruti), twenty-two are chosen on account of the distinctive emotional quality as¬ 
signed to them—give rise to the main basic mood of the raga which would in turn 
evoke the particular rasa 9 . The principles which each art follows are devised in 
pursuit of identical aims and have analogous concepts of the structure of artistic 
composition. 

The above, however, is a discussion of the technique of music only from the 
aesthetic point of view. It is necessary to mention that, like literature, music also 
has a philosophic and spiritual basis for its aesthetic character. According to the 
Brahmanada theory, cosmic sound (nada) is considered the cause of the material 
universe and is identified with the Brahman of the Upani$ads. The structure of music 
is based only on audible or perceptible sound (ahata nada) and not on absolute 
sound (anahata nada), which belongs to the sphere of yoga. There is, however, a 
close relationship between the two; and the choice of the twenty-two from amongst 
the sixty-six arithmetically possible intervals (sruti) is made on this basis. The 
relationship between sruti and nada is visualized as the relationship between the 
actual and the potential: Sruti is the immediate expression of nada, which leads to 
the perception of the latter. Because nada is related to the ultimate exactly as rays 
are to a gem, and just as an approach to the rays of a gem leads to the attainment 
of the gem itself, so the apprehension of nada leads to the realization of the ultimate; 
and music is the process by which the Absolute can be apprehended through the 
sensuous medium of Sruti and svara and of the raga 10 . 
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Turning our attention to Hindu architecture, sculpture and painting, we find 
that these arts also manifest the principle of multiplicity and unity on the spiritual, 
philosophic and aesthetic planes. Hindu architecture proves most powerfully that 
all art reposes on some unity and all its details, whether few and spaiing as in the 
Buddhist stupa or crowded and full as in the Hindu temple, must go back to that 
unity and further its significance; otherwise it is not art and has not fulfilled its 
function. Indian architecture constantly represents the greatest oneness of the self, 
the cosmic and the infinite in the immensity of its world design. All the special 
features of this architecture, its starting point of unity in conception, its crowded 
abundance of mass and design of significant sculpture, ornament and detail, and 
its return to the oneness, are ‘the necessary units of this immense epic poem of the 
Infinite’. Without going into the technique of architecture which lays down the 
method by which this infinite multiplicity can fill the ultimate oneness, it is enough 
for our purpose here to be fully aware of the tremendous unity of purpose and design 
which Indian architecture symbolizes 11 . 

In terms of aesthetics, since architecture (more accurately the temple) represents 
heaven on earth, it arouses wonder ( vismaya ) and leads to the aesthetic experience 
of adbhuta. 

Indian sculpture like Indian architecture springs from a deep spiritual realiza¬ 
tion of the Divine and the Infinite. As Sri Aurobindo very aptly states, “The 
divine self in us is its theme, the body made a form of the soul is its idea and its 
secret.” 12 Just as Indian architecture reveals the unity through infinite multiplicity, 
Indian sculpture embodies the spirit and soul of the cosmic Infinite in the form 
and body of the particular, the impersonal individual which in turn suggests the 
cosmic and the Infinite. The religious and hieratic aspect of Indian sculpture is also 
vitally connected with Indian methods of contemplation, where the image is the 
diagram {yantra) which the artist and the devotee alike contemplate. 

Indeed, it may be said that images are to the Hindu worshipper what diagrams 
are to the geometrician. The image is not a god or a divinity but merely an aspect 
or hypostasis (avastha) of God, who is in the last analysis without likeness (amurta), 
not determined by form {arupa) t trans-form ( pararupa ). The multiplicity of Indian 
images and their infinite forms have to be understood in the light of their spiritual 
and philosophic bias. The human form, the particular attitude ( bhahga , asana, 
mudra ), is but the vehicle of a soul-meaning, a concrete embodiment of a great 
spiritual power and of inmost psychic significance: everything in the figure—face, 
hands, limbs, postures of every single unit of the human body—has been analyzed 
with the object of correlating each physical gesture with an inner meaning which 
will combine to carry out the rhythm of total suggestion. The parts of the human 
form become the intervals (iruti) of music and the characteristics of these basic units 
are worked out in great detail in treatises on Indian sculpture. In terms of aesthetics, 
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thus, Indian sculpture also manifests to the spectator, through the portrayal of a 
variety of permutations and combinations of single units, an aesthetic configuration 
of a rasa similar to that aimed at by the poet or the musician. Every inch of the 
human form, every joint of the human skeleton, is given a significance, for it is not 
only the geometrical and physical possibility which is being explored, but its cor¬ 
relation to the meaning, to the attitude or the state the whole will evoke. As in 
music, literature and poetry, so also in sculpture, the Indian artist cannot and does 
not take the particular, the human or the individual, as his starting point; it is the 
impersonal emotion, the archetype, divided into its infinitesimal types which he 
portrays. The aesthetic theory which Indian sculpture thus evolves is a theory of 
plastic expression based on a correspondence between certain proportions and cer¬ 
tain sentiments and qualities, just as the relationships of sound determine the senti¬ 
ments and moods evoked by a musical melody. Character is thus portrayed through 
a knowledge of types in which paiticular qualities predominate, and by a syste¬ 
matic use of the physical postures, movements, turns and thrusts of the body which 
correspond to the moods. This relationship of the physical gesture to a mental 
quality, mood or state gives Indian sculpture its distinctive character. The classi¬ 
fication of images according to qualities (guna) into sattvika, rdjasika and tamasika , 
the analysis of the human form in terms of measure ( tala and ahgula), the categori¬ 
zation of types of movement into three bhanga (deflections) and the enumeration of 
images according to their postures ( asana ), have to be understood and evaluated 
with full realization of the final function which any piece of sculpture was designed 
to fulfil. 

The technique of Hindu sculpture follows faithfully the elaborate and beautiful 
system of proportions, which it uses constantly to model different types of images: 
the sculptor combines the basic units of these proportions according to well-defined 
laws in the same way as the musician combines the basic notes according to an ela¬ 
borate system which has both an arithmetical validity and an emotional and spiritual 
significance. The division of the human form into tala and angula and the relation¬ 
ship of each of these to the different axes (sutra) is based on precise anatomical rules 
on the one hand, and laws of measurement on the other. With a set of such rules, 
the sculptor has at his command a series of devices by which he can depict the 
character of the image he is modelling. Gods, human beings, dwarfs, etc., can be 
modelled by employing different types of proportions (what in modern sculpture 
would be termed ‘enlarging’ or ‘dwarfing’ the size and volume of figures); and 
different aspects and moods of gods can be depicted by employing different types of 
bhanga (deflections from the vertical axis or sutra). These laws of proportions thus 
become symbolic and charged with emotional expressiveness; the smallest detail of 
anatomy down to the form of the nostrils and nails, the breadth of the navel and 
relative position of the toes, feet, knees, thighs, waist, hands, arms, etc., has been 
carefully worked out to indicate clearly their significance in the whole figure (an 
attitude or pose). Comparative measurements have been laid down for the respective 
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images in their various aspects. The full human figure and the gods in their moods 
of serenity (santa) or pleasantness (srngara), etc., measure nine or ten units (tala). 
But when other moods such as the heroic (vira) or the terrible ( raudra) have to be 
depicted, these figures assume a height of twelve units; in the fierce and the demonic 
(bhayanaka ), or in aspects of the revulsive ( vibhatsa ), the height extends to fourteen 
tala units. The goddesses and female figures in their different moods also assume 
the height of anything from seven to nine tala units. Thus all types of characters 
can be depicted in terms of one of the five different sets of proportions, viz., the 
dasatala, the navatala, the afthatala, the saptatala or the pancatala. The angula 
(like the sruti in music) is the basis of the tala, and can further be divided and sub¬ 
divided into vara, yuka . hkhyd , romagara, n-ij.u and the artu (ray of the sun) as the 
minutest unit. Diffeicnt texts work out the exact proportions of the human form 
m terms of angula and tala , taking one of the five sets of proportions for the total 
height of the image. Sukracarya works out the exact details of a dasatala pramana 
image, specifying precise measurements for each part of the body from head to foot 
in terms of angula. Thus, if the face is 13 angulas, the neck is 5 angulas, and the 
measurements from neck to chest, chest to navel and navel to the base of genitals 
arc 13 angulas each; the thigh and the calf arc 27 angulas each, the knee and the 
ankle are 4 angulas each, the total height being 119 angulas 13 . 

The human form is not only divided into tala on the basis of actual surface 
proportions, but also measured along various axes on different planes: the measures 
along these different sections guided the Indian sculptor in the making of images. 
Five principal vertical axes ( sutra ) are enumerated by the silpasastra texts. The 
brahmasutra is the vertical axis or the imaginary line passing through the centre 
of the image and represents the direction of the pull of gravity. The madhyasutra 
is the medial line drawn from the centre of the crown of the head, through the 
centre of the chest, the navel, the knees, down to the inner sides of the feet. The 
parsxasutra is the veitical drawn from the side of the forehead, the cheek, the side 
of the arm, the centre of the thighs, the centre of the knee, and the centre of the 
ankle-joint. The kak?asutra is drawn from the arm-pit, by the side of the hip and 
the calf, and terminates on the fifth toe of the foot. The bahusutra is the vertical 
drawn from the shoulder-joint to the ground. 

The three horizontal axes which are commonly used are the hikkasutra (the 
line passing through the base of the neck), the bhadrasutra (passing through the, 
navel) and the kafisutra which passes through the hips and the pelvic girdle. The 
Manasara in Chapter LXVII enumerates as many as eleven sutras and lays down 
the relative distance of each part of the human figure from each of these lines for 
various types of deflected stances (i.e., the bhanga , commonly translated as pose). 
The sculptor is thus provided with rules both for surface dimensions and for 
measurements along different vertical and horizontal planes and sections for every 
type of image. The six different sets of measurements are termed mana, pramaqa, 
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unmaiut, parimana upamdna and lambamana. The mana is the measurement of the 
length of the body; the pramaria is that along its breadth; the unmdna represents the 
measurement taken at right angles to the plane in which the mana and the pramaria 
have been measured, i.e., along the axis of the thickness or depth of the body. 
The parimana is the measure of the girth or periphery; the upatnana refers to the 
position of different limbs in relation to each other, c.g., the measurement of the 
inter-space between the two feet. The lambamana is the measurement along the 
vertical axes 14 . 

With the alphabet of the tala (literally an unit of time) and the measurement 
along the different planes, the Indian sculptor models the different poses of the 
image, employing all the permutations and combinations of movement possible 
in this given space. Any movement whatsoever can be comprehended into the four 
deflexions (bhahga) i.e., the samabhanga, the abhanga, the tribhanga and the ati- 
bhahga only within the complex structure of the ahgula, the tala and the siltra 
measures. A pose can contain within itself endless types of plastic composition, of 
erect, sitting, reclining postures; movement in sculpture has thus to be understood 
both as a manipulation of balance and weight and as a symbol of the spiritual idea 
which is embodied in the image. When the silpasdstra discusses 15 the exact points 
from which the brahmasutra has to be drawn in any particular pose and the exact 
distance of each limb or part of the human figure from this line, it is fully conscious 
of the corresponding emotion which these deflexions and poses will arouse: thus the 
samabhanga is the pose of perfect poise and balance, the weight and mass of the 
body being equally divided and the right and left halves of the figure being placed 
in symmetrical positions. Texts prescribe the distance between the two heels, knees 
and thighs for this pose. 

Since the samabhanga is a position of equipoise or perfect balance, it is used 
to show the calmer, more reposeful moods and attitudes: all the sdftvika miulras , 
therefore, whether standing or seated or reclining, arc shown in the samabhanga 
pose. The dhyana images of Siva, Viinu and Buddha are in the samabhanga. The 
abhanga indicates the slight shift of the weight to one side and the vertical is drawn 
from a different point. The distance of the two big toes and of the knees from the 
median ( madhyasutra ) is also different. The emotional quality of the pose does not 
suggest complete concentration and poise but, instead, a slight deviation from it. 
The slightly dynamic, the erotic ( srhgara ) and the delicately heroic (vira) figures 
are depicted in this pose: Gauri or Kodanda Rama may be cited as examples. The 
deflection from the plumb line is relatively slight here; the weight is shifted to 
show the point of unrest but not of movement. The tribhahga and atibhahga denote 
greater deflections from the plumb line and are used to depict the heroic or the 
demonic moods. These proportions, deflexions, poses and hastamudras (hand ges¬ 
tures) correspond thus to the character of the deity rejiresented; they complete the 
exposition of the character otherwise set forth by means of facial expressions, 
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attributes, costume or gesture. Each aspect, mood or incarnation of the gods in the 
pantheon has its particular bhanga, asana , sthana, symbolic attribute, hastamudra, 
dress and ornament. The multiplicity of the presentation of the different move* 
ments and linear measurements and their fractions, deflexions and deviations of 
weight and distance, all coalesce into a single powerful symbol of a unified state or 
mood. The pyramidal structure which we have observed in drama and music is 
again obvious in sculpture, where the whole reveals itself through a multiplicity of 
technique and design only to return to the unity and the oneness of the basic state 
or bhava. 

The fascinating and overpowering quality of the most completely conceived 
technique is a distinctive feature of all forms of classical Indian art, where the small¬ 
est mathematical fractions and complex combinations of measurements all combine 
to suggest a unified experience on the psychical plane. 

A study of the alphabets and basic laws of composition of these arts clearly 
indicates the parallel techniques followed by them. The various aspects of technique 
are the first constituents to which each of these arts reduces itself, but it is the 
direction which is given to these constituents that gives Indian art its distinctive, 
spiritual and suggestive character. From the multiple base of the constituents a 
well-organized process leads up to an apex where each of the constituents of form 
has a corresponding spiritual or emotional value. The lines of technique move to 
form an artistic whole, corresponding physical and spiritual experiences merging 
in one overpowering symbol of an inner state of being. 

Indian painting, in spirit, in concept of form, and in its vision, is identical 
with the spirit and approach of Indian sculpture. The technique of Indian painting 
aims to provide (like the techniques of Indian sculpture, music and literature) the 
utmost significance (spiritual or symbolic) to the form and appearance it visually 
presents. Like the Indian sculptor, the Indian painter discovered the rule of propor¬ 
tion, arrangement and perspective which preserved the illusion of Nature and yet 
suggested an inner vision and communicated a psychic truth which he had ex¬ 
perienced. The basic principles of the technique of painting, according to most 

texts, 16 are the six limbs ( iatfanga ) which are common to all work in line and colour: 
rupabheda represents the distinction of forms; pramaijta, the proportion, arrange¬ 
ment of line and mass, perspective and design; bhava, the emotion or aesthetic 
feeling expressed by the form; lavayya represents the infusion of grace into artistic 
representation; sadf&ya is the principle of co-visibility, the simultaneous apprehen¬ 
sion of the truth of its form and of its suggestion; and finally the varyikabhanga is 
the combination and harmony of colours. 

Even this brief enumeration of principles will make it clear that the theoretician 
of Indian painting was correlating at every point the techniques of line and colour 
to the feeling or emotion they could recreate. The Citralpkiaqa states even more 
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explicitly the rules by which emotional states and different types of character can 
be represented. Thus the height of a character is described in terms of the mood he 
can depict, and the shape of the face is determined by the bhava it must express. 

Without going any further into the details of the artistic technique of painting 
and its corresponding symbolic and spiritual values, we now pass on to an Indian 
art form which embodies in its spirit and form the essence of all the arts mentioned 
above, especially nafya (drama), sangita (music) and silpa (sculpture). 

Through a beautiful and complete language of movement, Indian dance 
provides the most concrete manifestation of the inner state and vision we have 
spoken of. Indian dance, like Indian poetry, music and sculpture, seeks to com¬ 
municate universal, impersonal emotion, and, through the very medium of the 
human form, it transcends the physical plane: in its technique, it employs the 
technique of all the Indian arts and it is impossible to comprehend the architectonic 
structure of this form without being aware of the complex techniques of the other 
arts which it constantly and faithfully employs and synthesizes. The themes which 
the Indian dancer portrays are not only the raw material of literature, but are also 
the finished products of literary creation; the music which seems to accompany the 
dance is actually the life-breath of its structure and, indeed, dance interprets in 
movement what music interprets in sound; the postures and the stances it attains 
are the poses which the Indian sculptor models: all these the dancer imbues with a 
living spirit of movement in a composition of form which is .both sensuous and 
spiritual. 

As was pointed out at the very outset of this study, the inter-relationship of 
the Indian arts is a significant and rewarding study from the point of view of both 
spirit and form: in the art of the Indian dance different aspects of spirit and techni¬ 
que merge harmoniously to make a beautiful synthesis. 

i 

It is significant that treatises on dance seldom, if ever, discuss the technique 
of this art form in isolation: both literature (or at least an aspect of it) and music 
(.sangita ) are invariably discussed. Conversely, the treatises on sculptuie, nafya 
(drama), music and painting invariably devote a portion either to dance itself or 
discuss certain elements of the technique of these art forms in terms of the technique 
of dance (nrtya or nrtta). Thus, treatises on painting discuss the rasa dr$ti in terms 
» of the glances (<//?//) of the Ndtyasastra and treatises on sculpture enumerate in 
great detail the nrttamurti (dancing aspects) of the various gods and goddesses and 
discuss the symbolism of the hastamudra in terms of the hastabhinaya of the Ndtya- 
sdstra. 

Indian dancing has two distinct aspects: the nrtta (pure dance) and abhinaya 
(nrtya, mime, gesticulation). The nrtta portion of dance depends for its lifebreath 
on the music and rhythm which accompany it: the ophinaya portion depends 
for its expression on the theme of the narrative or lyrical literary composition 
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(termed sahitya by practising dancers) which is sung. This abhinaya portion of 
dance was indeed conceived originally by Bharata as an integral part of nafya 
(drama). In the NafyaSastra , he discusses it as an aspect of nafya which constitutes 
dancing also: the human form is analysed from the head to the toe to show, on the 
one hand, the various possibilities of movement of each part of the human figure, 
and, on the other, the use of these movements to express certain states (bhava) and 
emotions. Throughout the discussion of the anga and the upanga in the Ndtya&astra, 
we find that Bharata first states the movements which are physically possible and 
then enumerates the use (viniyoga) to which they can be put in dngikdbhinaya 17 to 
represent the dominant and transitory states ( sthdyi and vyabhicari bhava). In 
Chapter VII he discusses the dominant states and shows the way in which each one 
of these states can be represented on the stage through speech and movement. In 
Chapter VIII 18 he analyses the movements of major limbs (ahga) and minor limbs 
(upanga) and lays down the methods of using them to express certain sentiments 
(rasa) and to represent certain dominant states (sthdyi bhava) and transitory states 
(vyabhicari bhava). He first indicates the glances (dfffi) corresponding to the 
sentiments (rasa), then the glances (drsfi) according to the dominant states (sthdyi 
bhava), and then the glanoes corresponding to the transitory states ( vyabhicari 
bhava). The movements of the eyeball (tara) are analysed in a similar fashion; 
wherever it is not done by explicit statement, it is done by implication when he 
prescribes the uses (viniyoga) of these movements. Every movement of each single 
limb of the human body has a corresponding emotional quality, which is analogous 
to the emotional expression of iruti and svara in music. Every gesture and move¬ 
ment of eyes, eyeballs, eyebrows, eyelids, nose, cheeks, lower lips, chin, mouth, 
neck, chest, breast, sides (parsva), belly, waist, thigh, shank, knee, feet, and hands 
thus assumes a significance which it would be impossible to imagine ordinarily. 
This language of gestures finds its complete articulation in the hastabhinaya, where 
practically all the permutations and combinations of the fingers, palm and the 
wrist have >been worked out and each hand-pose (hasta) has been employed as 
words are in a language. Like nafya thus the njftya and abhinaya portion of dancing 
employs the entire human form to speak a language of movement through which a 
sthdyi bhava (dominant state) can be presented and a sentiment, a mood (rasa), 
evoked. The dance does away completely with the vacikdbhinaya (speech enacting) 
of the drama proper and employs only music and song for that purpose. The 
process by which it builds the sthdyi bhava , however, is exactly that by which the, 
dramatist builds up the sthdyi bhava through the representation of the deter¬ 
minants (vibhava), the consequents (anubhdva) and the transitory states ( vyabhicari 
bhava). The emphasis in dancing is on the vyabhicari bhava (the transitory states), 
termed to this day in all styles of dancing as the sadcdri bhava; the dominant state 
(sthdyi bhava) is represented by portraying through a series of gestures the transitory 
states (vyabhicari bhava) of the particular dominant state (sthdyi bhava). 

i 

Again the characters that the Indian dancer depicts are not only the gods 
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and goddesses and demons of Indian mythology but also the heroes (nayaka) 
and heroines (i ndyika) of Indian drama. We find the frequent portrayal of these 
heroes and heroines in dance; a nayika like the abhisarika often forms the heroine 
of the Indian dance. Indian dancing also follows all the principles of presentation 
of the Indian drama (ndfya). The convention of the nafyadharmi is the backbone 
of the entire presentation of the Indian dance; it shares with Indian drama its 
deliberate and purposive renunciation of stage scenery and the imitation of life¬ 
like gestures, its emphasis on stylization of presentation through gesture of all 
situations and emotions and its rules of basic representation (samanyabhinaya) 
and special representation (vi&efa citrabhinaya ) 19 . The dance is a limb of the drama 
proper in so far as mime or gesture (angikabhinaya), costume and make-up ( dharya - 
bhinaya) form a part of drama, and is so far as the kaiSiki vftti (the graceful style) 
belongs as much to dance as to drama, and inasmuch as every aspect of drama has 
an element of dance which is indistinguishable from the former. 

The angikabhinaya of the dance is built on the themes of literature which 
have been set to music; this music has been conceived to correspond to the dominant 
state (sthayi bhdva) and the transitory state (y yabhicari bhdva) of the literary piece. 
In order to evoke a particular state, music employs a particular raga, with its 
particular notes (svara) in a given order: the dancer in turn creates a whole state 
where the theme, the song, and the rhythm all contribute to evoke the particular 
mood or sentiment (rasa). The poses which the dancer utilizes for this purpose are 
identical with those of Indian sculpture, and very often the one is a visual re¬ 
presentation in movement of the static pose of the other. The principles of move¬ 
ment and body manipulation are the same as those used by the silpaSdstra, and 
practically all the poses of the nrtta portion of the Indian dance can be analysed in 
terms of the four bhahgas on the one hand and the different types of dsana and 
sthana on the other. For example, the pose used for the representation of the shoot¬ 
ing of the arrow is alidha in both the arts. Similarly, many attitudes in Indian sculp¬ 
ture can be analysed in terms o f stylized dance movement, even though they may 
not be poses depicting dancing as such. This identification is not merely the result 
of the influence of one art upon another, but a reflection of the allegiance of both 
arts to the same basic rules of movement depiction. Even though the Indian dancer 
can use space more freely than the Indian sculptor, the emphasis is always on 
# the pose which the dancer attains through a series of movements; and neither in 
these movements nor in the final pose (karana) does the dancer deviate from the 
prescribed limitations of the plumb lines (sutra) and the relative distance of the 
different parts of the body in a given bhahga. So much accurate sculptural re¬ 
presentation of the dance was possible only because the two arts were so funda¬ 
mentally inter-related. 

We shall presently explore the valuable part played by Indian dance in the 
history of Indian sculpture; what must be pointed out here is that the dance 
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shared the minute analysis of the human figure in Indian sculpture and accepted 
the principles underlying its rules for the distance between any two parts of body 
in a given tala and bhanga. In dance also each part of the human body is analysed 
in terms of the possibility of its movement, like the cart and the sthana, to give 
rise to the larger unit of the karana the karana in turn combining to give rise to 
a dance sequence of the angahara. If the Indian dance could not attain the measure¬ 
ments of the different types of figures of the dasatala and the navatala in the linear 
measurements, it did employ the principle of the horizontal axes (sutra) of the 
hikkd (neck-line), the bhadra (navel) and the kati (hip) when decpicting the move¬ 
ments of the different portions of the human form. The head with its divisions of 
the face, eyes, nose, etc., is considered as a separate unit in Indian dance and is 
used more extensively than in any other style of dancing. The possibilities of the 
pivot joint of the neck are explored in full. The torso, the section of the body 
between the hikkd and the bhadra planes, is the next unit dealt with: detailed 
analysis of the karaija poses will show the importance given to the point of the 
navel as the base of all movements of the upper body. The kati siitra (hip-line) 
is similarly utilized to the full as the centre of the movements of the hips, thighs, 
knees and feet. Actually, the relationship of the bhanga with these horizontal lines 
and with the central vertical axis can be perfectly seen in the movements and poses 
of Indian dance. The relationship of the pramdi^a (breadth) to the central vertical 
axis ( brahmasutra ) is again fully utilized,in Indian dance to indicate the compa¬ 
rative violence or calmness of a mood. The distance between the feet is mentioned 
in the Natyasdstra in the description and definition of most movements; thb would 
not have been necessary if the aim was not to maintain the perfect proportion and 
relationship between the vertical axis (the brahmasutra), the height (mana) and 
the breadth of the horizontal plane ( pramdna ). The Indian dancer never errs on 
the side of over-extension of legs; the leaps or leg-extensions so characteristic of 
Western ballet are comparatively rare in Indian dance. The other technical aspect 
common to Indian sculpture and dancing is hand gestures ( hastabhinayd ). If the 
texts of Hindu iconography and texts of Indian dancing do not use quite the same 
words, they use the same language and many hand gestures and their symbolic 
meanings are common to both the arts 20 . 

A comparison of the technique of the Indian arts has thus shown us that 
certain aspects of the Indian arts are integral parts of the technique of Indian ( 
dancing and that it embodies the salient features of each of these arts. Actually, 
these arts not only share the common goal of all art and the aim of spiritual fulfil¬ 
ment but do so through similar and occasionally overlapping techniques. All Indian 
arts create an illusion of spontaneity which, when examined carefully, is the result 
of the perfect and flawless execution of multiple and complex systems of technique. 
The technique becomes especially significant because it is the vital vehicle of a 
profound vision which ttye artist has known and which he is seeking to suggest 
through his particular medium with the greatest possible concentration of rhythmic 
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unity. The freedom, the moksa, which the artist attains is through the rigorous 
discipline which the technique demands of him, in which his undisciplined subjective 
emotions have no part to play. The work of art truly becomes for the artist and the 
audience alike a yantra , a diagrammatic image, a symbolic key to a vision of unity, 
timeless and eternal. The repetition of themes, content and form is then no longer a 
cramping and delimiting boredom but a source of strength. Contemplation of 
this yantra, this spiritually as well as aesthetically satisfying symbol, can lead to 
a state in which bliss ( ananda ) and complete release in life (iivanmukti ) may be 
experienced, however briefly. The concentrated vitality and discipline of the image 
of Siva as Nataraja symbolizes all these aspects of the spirit and form of Indian 
art; the complexity of technique gives rise to but ‘a single and unified ascension 
of the spirit’ which is embodied in that symbol. 


Notes 

1. Sanngitaratnakara (Adyar), 1.43. 27-28. 

2. See Bfhaddesi (of MataAga), Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, commentary on T. 63, where the 
derivation of the word svara is ‘that which shines of itself’. 

3. Sangitaratndkara (Adyar), 1.3. 24-25. 

4. Narada Samhitd, 2. 53-54. 

5. See Kallinatha's commentary on Sangitaratndkara, I. 3-23. 

6. MataAga: Bfhaddeii, Trivandrum Sanskrit Scries p 81. For other definitions of idga, see 
Somanatha’s Rdga Vibodha, 1.4, and Damodara Misra's Sangltadarpana (Calcutta Edition), 
2.1. Also see Tagore, S. M.: Hind i Music from Various Authors, p. 27, where many definitions 
have been collected. 

7. See Danielou, Alain: Northern Indian Music, Vol. I, pp. 58-60, for the relationship of svara 
and iruti and their classification according to emotional charactenstics. 

8. See Bfhaddeii, I. 84. Sangitaratndkara, I. 3.52 ff., where the exact correspondence of each 
svara to colour, deity, metre, dynasty, caste, place of origin, Rsi and rasa is worked out, and 
Kunhan R5ja’s translation of Sangitaratndkara, Ch. I, pp. 54 and 64. 

9. For a detailed study of the structure of the rdga and its relationship to rasa see Bharata: 
Nafyaiastra, Ch. XXVIII, XXIX and XXXVIII; MataAga: Brhaddesi: Visnudharmottara 
Purana, Part III, Ch. XVIII-XIX; Narada: Sahgitamakaranda: SarAgadeva: Sangitaratnd- 

* kara: Somanatha: Rdga Vibodha and Srikaijtha: Rasa-Kaumudi . 

10. For a discussion of these aspects of music sec Sangitaratndkara, I. 2.1, 1.2, 140 and I. 3.3.10 
and Saiigitamakaranda of Narada. 

11. A detailed discussion on architecture is not within the scope of our study. For a full discussion 
of the principles of architecture, see Vastuiastra and Silpaidstra: Mdnasolldsa of Bhatta 
Someivara, Mayamata of Mayamuni, Samarangapasutradhara (two chapters edited by 
Dr. V. Raghavan JISOA III, pp. 15-32); Mdnasdra , edited by P. K. Acharya; Bagchi, P. C. 
PiAgalamdpa, Ch. IV—JISOA Vol. XI, pp. 9-37, and Kramrisch, Stella; The Hindu Temple, 
where the symbolism and form of the Hindu temple are discus^d. 

12. Sri Aurpbindo: The Fundamentals of Indian Culture, p. 261 
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13. There are differences of opinion with regard to the basic unit of measurement in the different 
texts of iconography; and angula is thought of as the more ancient basic unit by some authors. 
Also different texts of iconography give different measures for the images of the same tola: 
thus the daiatala image can also be divided into different proportions. For our purpose here, 
it is important to know the underlying principle rather than the details of different specifica¬ 
tions. For a detailed discussion on tala measurements, see the following: 

Brhatsarhhita (Ch. LV1I-LVIII), (translation by Baneriee, J. N., in his Development of Hindu 
Iconography, 2nd edition, pp. 578-89); 

Pratimamanalakfanam —(translation, ibid., pp. 590 ff.); 

Manasara (specially Ch. LXV); 

Samarangana sutradhdra (of Bhoja), Vol. I, 

Sukranltisara (of Sukracirya), IV. 4; 

Vifnudharmottara Pur ana. III. 34; 

Matsya Parana, Ch. XLII and CjCLVIII-CCLIX; 

Rao, Gopinatha: Elements of Hindu Iconography; 

Acharya, P. K.: Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, Vol. VII, p. 195 ff.; 

Banerjee, J. N.: Development of Hindu Iconography: 

Hadaway, W. S.: Some Hindu SilpaSastras in Ost Asiatisch Zeitschrift, Vol. II, No. 1, p. 387. 

14. This is according to Vaikhanasagama, quoted by Rao, Gopinatha: Elements of Hindu Icono¬ 
graphy, Vol. I, Part IT. Appendix, pp. 4-5. 

15. See Manasara (edited by Acharya, P. K., Ch. LXVIIV. 96 ff.) 

16. See Vatsyayana, Kamasutra, Chapter on Citrakala: Vifnudharmottara Purana, III. 37, 
where the dfftt in painting is described, and III. 35 where painting is discussed. Ch. LXXXII 
of Samaranganasutradhara also deals with rasa-dfftf. 

17. A detailed examination of all these aspects will be taken up in the chapter on ‘Theory and 
Technique of Classical Indian Dance*. 

18. Chapter numbers relate to the Baroda edition of the Nafyasastra, unless otherwise indicated. 

19. See Nafyasastra (Chowkambha Series), Ch. XXII and XXVI. 

20. See Chapter II ‘Theory and Technique of Classical Indian Dance’ where a detailed comparison 
has been made (see Table XIII). 
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THEORY AND TECHNIQUE OF CLASSICAL INDIAN DANCE 


HThe quest of the classical Indian arts was a pursuit of absolute form, which would 
suggest through its flawlessness the ultimate state of being and which would 
transcend the transitory, the chaotic, the subjective and the personal in man. 
A study of the theory and technique of the Indian arts is, therefore, not only aca¬ 
demically rewarding but essential for both the artist and the spectator. In the 
theoretical treatises on the arts, the principles of form in the respective media 
have been classified and analyzed to enable the reader to comprehend the absolute 
form which is charged with spiritual significance. 

Novelty of theme or content is here an irrelevant consideration. The content 
of art has also thus been analyzed as the potential material of abstract form. 
The dimension of the spirit, which is so often experienced by the sensitive and the 
aesthetically trained, and which has been called the twin brother of the mystic 
experience, is one which the ancient artist and the theoretician knew well; the 
tests only lay down the rules through which the perfect form in art can be suggested 
and, in turn, through which a state of supreme bliss, however momentary, can be 
experienced. 

Indian dance takes the human figure as its basic instrument of expression 
and applies the same method of analysis and synthesis in its technique as is seen in 
other Indian arts. It synthesizes into itself the technique of other arts and becomes 
the .most beautiful and significant symbol of the spiritual and artistic approach of 
the Hindu mind. 

The theory of Indian dancing cannot thus be studied in isolation; it has 
always to be comprehended as a complex synthesis of the arts of literature, sculpture 
and music. The writer of the Ndfyasastra is fully conscious of the all-embracing 
quality of the art of drama (nafya, which includes dancing) when he states at the 
very beginning of his treatise that “this art will be enriched by the teaching of all 
scriptures ( iastra ) and will give a review of all arts and crafts” 1 , and further that 
“there is no wise maxim, no learning, no art or craft, no device, no action that is 
not found in drama” 2 , and finally when he asserts: “Hence I have devised the 
drama in which meet all the departments of knowledge, different arts and various 
actions” 3 . There are no limitations of theme or content in this art; it depicts the 
exploits of gods, asuras , kings and ordinary human beings; its range extends to the 
seven divisions of the world isapta dvipa ); thus, when the limitless range of human 
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nature with its joys and sorrows is depicted by means of representation through 
dramatic performance (abhinaya)\ it is called drama ( nafya ). 

The theory and technique of Indian dance is an integral part of this concep¬ 
tion of drama and cannot be understood without the full realization of the impli¬ 
cations of these assertions, which have so aptly been made by Bharata. Without 
going into the intricate details of the historical development of dancing and the 
controversy whether dance emerged as an art form before drama proper or vice 
versa, it is sufficient to point out here that, at a very early stage of development, 
both these arts fused into one so that, by the time Bharata wrote his treatise, 
dance was very much a part of drama and at many points of contact both the 
arts were consciously conceived as one. The Natya&astra thus is neither a treatise 
on drama alone, as understood by some, nor a treatise on dancing, as believed 
by quite a few. The technique of Indian dancing has actually to be culled and its 
principles selected with acute discrimination from the technique of dramaturgy 
prescribed by Bharata. Once this is done, dance does emerge as an independent 
art; it continues nevertheless to be an integral part of drama. Indeed, once the 
most important aspect of what we understand by dance today (what the Sanskrit 
dramatist understood as angikabhinaya ) is either taken out or ignored, the character 
of Indian drama is lost. 

The principles which govern the technique of Indian dance are the same as 
those which govern the technique of classical Indian drama. Most theoreticians 
of Indian dramaturgy agree that the conventions of stage presentation are a vital 
part of the structure of Indian drama, and that a literary piece can be understood 
only as a configuration of various aspects of stage presentation. The rules which 
govern this stage presentation are the manifold conventions of the Sanskrit stage. 
Thus the principle of the two modes (dharmi) of presentation, nafya (the stylized) 
or loka (the realistic), the different types of vftti (style), namely kaisikl (the graceful), 
sattvati (the grand), arabhafi (the energetic) and bharati (the verbal); the full play 
of the four types of abhinaya (acting), namely, angika (gestures or movement), 
vacika (the spoken word), aharya (costume, make-up, stage props, etc.) and sattvika 
(relating to state of emotion) are the broad principles which govern the structure of 
Indian drama and its stage presentation. It is these principles, along with other 
related ones such as the concept of bahya (external) and abhyantara (inner) acting, 
of pravftti (local usage), of samanyabhinaya (basic representation) and citrabhinaya 
(special representation), which govern also the technique of Indian dancing. In 
fact, on the Indian stage today these principles and conventions are observed in the 
presentation of compositions of contemporary classical dance styles rather than of 
contemporary Indian drama. In the N&tya&astra these principles have been dis¬ 
cussed as a part of dramaturgy and histrionics and not particularly in the context 
of dance or drama alone 5 . JTie later texts, which deal with dance as an independent 
art, consider these principles in relation to dance only. It is not until we come 
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to the work of NandikeSvara in the Abhinayadarpana that we find a full and inde¬ 
pendent treatment of dance from the point of view of the principles enumerated 
above. He is followed by other writers of treatises on dance. &arfigadeva and the 
authors of the Viynudharmottara Parana and the Natyasdstra Sangraha all follow 
the analysis of NandikeSvara. 

The different aspects of dramaturgy as pertinent to dance are shown in the 
chart on page 26 . 

The technique of sdmdnyabhinaya (basic representation), bahya (external or 
irregular) and abhyantara (internal or regular) and citrabhinaya (special representa¬ 
tion) is in turn made up by the combination of different elements of the four types 
of abhinaya. The technique of dance is evolved directly out of the diverse elements 
of the dharmi, the vrtti and the four types of abhinaya mentioned above. Judging 
from the divisions which are made in later texts like the Abhinayadarpana , the 
Sangitaratnakara , etc., the technique of dance, as distinct from the technique of 
drama proper, utilizes drama {ndtya) as one of its aspects, as much as drama utili¬ 
zes nftta (pure dance) and nrtya (dance with mime) as an aspect of its technique. 


TECHNIQUE 

According to the Abhinayadarpana, the Sangitaratnakara and other medieval 
treatises, dance is divided into three distinct categories, viz., ndtya , nrtya and nftta 6 . 
Ndtya here corresponds to drama, nrtya to mime performed to song and nftta 
to pure dance where the movements of the body do not express mood ( bhava ) 
or meaning. These texts also characterize dancing as masculine ( tandava ) or 
feminine {lasya). These terms also occur in the Natyasdstra, but not explicitly in 
this sense. The Natyasdstra uses the word tandava as a generic term which cannot 
be interpreted as denoting vigorous dancing or as one performed by men alone. 
Chapter IV of the Natyasdstra is entitled Tdndaxalak$anam and the term tandava 
is used here for the particular dance which Tandu composed by combining the 
recaka (circular movement of a limb), the ahgahara (sequence of movements) and 
the pindi (grouping) with song and instrumental music 7 . This dance was to be 
performed generally for the adoration of the gods, while its gentler aspect ( sukumdra 
prayogaf was to be used in the Sfhgara rasa (erotic sentiment). The word lasya 
is used in later chapters as a synonym for sukumdra mtya and, in the description 
of the ten types of drama, lasya is one of the forms mentioned 0 . The Abhinaya¬ 
darpana and the Sangitaratnakara , however, clearly describe tandava as derived 
from Tandu and lasya as derived from Parvati who taught it to Us a, the daughter 
of Vana 10 . 

From the foregoing account, it is clear that the art of dancing has clearly 
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Natya (dramaturgy) 
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been classified into nrtya, nftta and nafya, on the one hand, and tantfava and lasya 
or sukumara , on the other. The technique of classical Indian dancing can be 
broken up into these constituents, which are faithfully followed to this day in all 
the styles of Indian dancing. The terms nftta and abhinaya, tandava and lasya, 
are also prevalent amongst practising dancers throughout the country: the dancers 
speak an identical language of basic technique even though there are significant 
differences in stylization. 

On the basis of the classification given above, we can analyze dance technique 
under two clear heads, nftta (pure dance) and nrtya (dance with mime). It would 
be more appropriate to term the second as just abhinaya, which is also the term 
popularly used by practising dancers for the mime aspect of dance. 

Nftta Technique 

The nftta technique of dance as discussed in the treatises has to be under¬ 
stood as the laws of human movement. It is generally accepted that Indian dancing 
has a sculpturesque quality which is rare in the dance styles of the West, for its 
emphasis is on the pose, the stance, and not on a continuous movement in limitless 
space, as is the impression given by Western classical ballet. In the nftta technique, 
we find that a series of poses, sculpturesque in quality and almost static in impres¬ 
sion, are connected by movement in a given metrical cycle. Indian dancing seeks 
to depict the perfect point or the moment of balance along the brahmasutra (the 
vertical median), so much so that all movement emerges from the sama (the point 
of perfect balance, akin to the samabhahga of sculpture) and comes back to this. 
It is movement of the human form in direct relation to the pull of gravity that 
Indian dance conceives, which explains its deliberate avoidance, for the most part, 
of terrific leaps and gliding movements in the air so characteristic of the Western 
ballet. In the latter, a position in space where the human form is apparently free 
from gravity, is emphasized. It is the stages of movement which are depicted 
in the composition of dance: it strives thus to eliminate space by covering as much 
of it as possible, whether it is floor-space or space in the air. Space is enveloped in 
figures of movement in leaps and in intricate floor choreography. The Western 
dancer is reaching out into space in order to arrest a moment of perfect move¬ 
ment: he strives for spacelessness at a point in time. The Indian dancer’s pre¬ 
occupation is not so much with space as with time, and the dancer is constantly 
try ing to achieve the perfect pose which will convey a sense of timelessness. We find 
that, except in certain aspects of Kathakali and MayurabhaHja, in none of the other 
classical Indian dance styles are there any large leaps evident, nor have they been 
discussed in the treatises. Bharata could have easily analyzed and discussed the 
possibilities of movement in space, where both hands and feet lose contact with the 
ground, but he does not do so in any one of the lO^karanas or the thirty-two 
ahgahdras, which he discusses in great detail. The system of movement composition 
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has thus to be understood in the light of this difference in approach and within this 
broad framework. As much as Indian drama deliberately and purposely avoided 
certain features of life for depiction, so also Indian dance purposely and with 
deliberate design emphasized only certain types of movement. It explored the 
fullest possibilities of movement but within the limitations which it consciously 
imposed on itself as discipline. 

The Indian dancer, like the Indian sculptor, does not lay much emphasis on 
the muscles of the human body but takes the joints and the fundamental bone- 
structure as its basis. It enables the dancer to suggest an abstract form without 
drawing attention to individual features of the muscles. In so far as the whole 
process of dancing was a yoga, this was inevitable, for the muscles could not suggest 
absolute form or create abstract geometrical patterns. The different parts of the 
body and their respective movements have been analyzed with this basic point 
of view. The knee, hip and shoulder joints constitute the key points from which 
movement originates in the lower and upper limbs: the neck joint is the pivot 
joint responsible for the movements of the head. The NafyaMstra gives us two 
types of classification of movements. There is, first, the analysis of different parts 
of the human body from the point of view of the possibility of movement; thus, 
in Chapters VIII and IX, it analyzes in great detail the movements of major and 
minor limbs. In Chapters XII, XIII and IV, there is a discussion on the combina¬ 
tions of these primary movements such as carl , mandala , kararia, ahgahara, etc. 
According to this classification, the head, hands, breast, sides (waist), hips and feet 
constitute the major limbs (ahga), and eyes, eyebrows, nose, lips, chin, mouth, 
etc., constitute the minor limbs (upanga) 11 : Bharata uses the words upanga and 
pratyahga practically as synonyms, but does not classify the neck, arms, abdomen, 
shanks and knees in either category; texts like the Abhinayadarpana ) 2 and the 
Sahgitaratnakara classify these as pratyahga. The Nafyafastra does not also 
analyze movement of the knee (jam), the ankles (gulpha) and the toes of the feet 
which is done by other texts. It does mention wrist movements but does not devote 
a separate section to them. An attempt is made below at a comparative study of 
the movements of these major limbs. The hands ( hasta) are the only parts of the 
body the uses of which for nrtta and abhinaya are separately treated. In the case 
of other parts of the body, the movement of the particular part has been described 
first, and this is followed by its viniyoga (usage), which constitutes a part of the 
abhinaya technique. This is, however, more true of the movements of the minor 
limbs, specially of facial (mukhaja) ones like those of the eyebrow, eyeball, eyelid, 
chin, nose, lips, etc. The thighs, waist, side and chest have been primarily discussed 
from the point of view of nrtta. 

On the basis of these movements of the separate parts of the human body, 
Bharata discusses and analyzes the fundamental units of movement. The carl is 
the most important single unit of movement in the nrtta technique as enunciated 
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by Bharata. A movement of the lower part of the body consequent upon a move¬ 
ment of one foot from the sama position of the feet is termed a pada carl. Bharata 
devotes one chapter to this and says that “whatever has been prescribed as nafya 
(histrionic representation) is included in the carl and no part of it can take place 
without the same.” 13 Since the carl is also a part of a system of exercise, its various 
forms are related to one another and cannot be considered in isolation. The carl 
results from movement with one foot; movements of both the feet produce a 
karana: (this karana is, however, different from the karana of Chapter IV, which 
is described as a complete unit of movement of all the limbs. 14 ) Three karapas 
in combination form a khantfa and three or four khandas constitute a maridala 15 . 
The maridala is also different from the two types of maridala which arise out of 
the carl. 16 In Chapter X, thirty-two kinds of carl are defined; of these sixteen are 
termed bhaumi (earthly) and the other sixteen are called akdsiki (aerial). The 
difference between the two groups is really one of degree and frequency of move¬ 
ment rather than of quality. The first type of carl has some seven static positions 
of the shank, and the second type indicates movement and utilizes both the feet, 
even though the main movement involves only one leg or one foot. In Tables XVII 
and XVIII an attempt has been made to describe these carls and relate them to 
different parts of the body. 

Next in importance to the carl is the unit of movement called the kararta 
discussed in detail in Chapter IV of the Natyasaslra , where the 108 types of karana 
are described. It is necessary to point out, in this context, that it is not possible 
to understand Chapter IV or the descriptions of the karana without knowing 
the movements of the separate parts of the body like the feet, thighs, waist, and 
the varieties of nrtta hasta, all of which are discussed later, particularly in Chapters 
VII, IX, X and XI. In our analysis of the kararias, the relationship of these units 
of movement to the different parts of the body has been worked out. According 
to the Nafyasdstra, two karanas constitute a matrka; two or three of these in 
turn constitute an angahara. Bharata also says that three karanas will constitute 
a kalapaka, four kararias, a sandaka, and five kararias, a sahghdtaka . 17 These are 
no more than terms to us, but it is clear that any of them can combine to form an 
angahara, which is a sequence rather than a unit of movement. Parallel to this 
composition of movement is the combination of the carls to form mandalas, 
which are described in Chapter XI, where ten aerial mandalas and eight earthly 
mandalas 18 have been described. The eight earthly mandalas share their names 
with the carls of the same type (i.e., earthly). Of the ten aerial ones four share 
their names with the carls; the other six are derived from carls but they share their 
names with the kararias. Most of the kararias also derive their names and their 
movement from the carls and this has been pointed out in the detailed discussion 
of the individual kararias. The mandala and the angahara , being series of movements 
of varying degrees of complexity, can only be an^Jyzed in actual movement 
demonstration and no attempt has been made to tabulate them. 
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Apart from the can’, karana, masala and aAgahdra , the other important 
types of movement in the nftta technique are the movements and compositions 
indicated by the technical terms recaka, bhramari and utplavana, and the group 
composition indicated by the term pirttfibandha. The Nafya&dstra only defines 
the recaka and the pindibandha, though the bhramari (spiral movement) and the 
utplavana (jump) are mentioned in the context of the karana. The last two, namely 
the bhramari and the utplavana, have been discussed in the Abhinayadarpana and 
the Sahgitaratnakara. NandikeSvara mentions five types of utplavana , namely the 
alaga, kartari , aiva, mo/i/a, kfpdlaga ; and seven types of bhramari , viz., utpluta , 
cakra, garuda, ekapada kuncita, akasa , and ahga 19 . The Abhinayadarpana also 
enumerates eight types of cdri which have nothing in common with the cari of the 
Natyafastra and which belong more to the class of movement termed gati by 
Bharata. 

Both the bhramari of the Abhinayadarpana and the recaka of the Natyasastra 
belong to a class of circular movement and denote turning of one part of the body 
or the whole body around an axis, which would be termed as spinning or a pirouette 
(or cakkar as in contemporary Kathak terminology). The Natyasastra describes 
recaka (rotation) of the pada (feet), kafi (waist), hasta (hand) and griva (neck). 
The waist and the neck are capable of complete circular movement and the feet 
and the hands can achieve only a restricted movement within the limitation of the 
wrist and the ankle joint, but what Bharata means by pada and hasta recaka is 
the complete circular movement of the whole leg or arm, and this is stated clearly 
in the Natyasastra 29 . The frequent reference to the recaka in literature, in the 
description of the karanas and in the description of the individual movements of 
the different parts of the body tells us of the great popularity of spiral and spinning 
movements in the dance of the Natyasastra tradition. They seem to have enjoyed 
the same popularity until the time of Rajaiekhara. 

The most important term in the sphere of dance composition found in the 
NafyaSdstra is the pindibandha. 21 Four varieties of pindi are mentioned: pindh 
sfhkhalikd , latabandha , and bhedyaka. The first stands for a collective dance, 
and the word pindi suggests a gulma (cluster). The entry of the main dancer was, 
perhaps, followed by that of a group of dancers: the nature of the formation of 
the group has not been described by the Natyasastra, but the name suggests a 
composition where a closed cluster would be made by the dancers. Another type 
of composition is the srhkhala, where a chain formation is suggested and the 
partners hold hands: latabandha suggests a dance composition where the dancers 
put their arms around each other. In the bhedyaka dancers break away from 
the group and perform individual movements. All these are employed in the 
beginning of a play, and are related to asdrita of various kinds. The pindibandha 
is thus applied in the first asarita (which is the shortest); the Sfhkhala is employed 
at the transition of tempo, the latabandha in the middle dsarita and the bhedyaka 
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in the longest 28 . An elaborate system of nftta technique is thus laid down and 
the enumeration above covers most of Bharata’s discussion of this technique. 

Nrtya or Abhinaya 

The miming aspect of nafya termed angikabhinaya in the Nafyasastra is 
also an integral part of dancing; the principles which govern the technique of 
angikabhinaya in nafya also govern the technique of nrtya or what is termed as 
just abhinaya in dancing. 

The dancer employs the body and its limbs for expression; the vacikabhinaya 
of nafya, where the actors themselves use speech, is replaced by the music which 
accompanies the dance. In the nrtta portion, the musical accompaniment utilizes 
melody in a given tala (metrical cycle) and the improvisations on the basic tala are 
interpreted through movement. In the abhinaya portion the musical accompaniment 
mostly consists of poetry, lyrical or narrative, set to music and rhythm.* It is this 
poetry which is interpreted by the dancer: the interpretation (specially in the 
solo dancing of all the classical styles) comprises a portrayal of the various sari- 
cari bhavas of the particular sthayi bhava. This is achieved through a series of 
variations of the angikabhinaya, each word of the poetry being interpreted in as 
many different ways as possible. The principle of nafyadharmi is strictly followed 
during the portrayal: here the one dancer assumes different roles, without change 
of dress or costume. Bharata, while citing examples of nafyadharmi, tells us that, 
if the same actor assumes a different role (in the same play) then it is nafyadharmi ‘ 23 . 
He adds further that in any play, where dance-gestures are employed, there is a 
predominance of graceful gesticulation, which is the spheie of nafyadharmi. The 
whole sphere of dance belongs, indeed, to the nafyadharmi mode of presentation, 
for the principle of imitation is nowhere followed and it is, instead, the principle 
of suggestion which the dancer is guided by: no attempt is made to present things 
as they are, and artistic stylization is implicit in the attempt to show, through 
gesture, the entire range of human emotion and experience. The stylization is also 
seen in the depiction of those emotions which would ordinarily be the sphere of 
sattvikabhinaya in the drama proper; in the dance abhinaya, even tears, etc., have 
to be shown through gesticulation in nafyadharmi . The three types of gesticulation 
seen in the abhinaya of drama, are the sited, the Sakha, and the ahkura ; of these 
the sakha type of angikabhinaya belongs most to the sphere of dancing, for here 
the theme is represented through the use of the head, face, thighs, feet, hands, 
etc. 21 . The vrtti most suitable for the dance is the kaiSiki; it is witnessed both in 
the nrtta and the nrtya portions. Bharata tells us that this vrtti is particularly 
interesting on account of the dancing and singing which are used for its represen¬ 
tation 28 . In so far as every vrtti has its corresponding rasa, they are all witnessed 
in dancing, specially in the narrative themes and presentation of the sentiments 
in a dance style like the Kathdkali. 

The nrtya or abhinaya portion utilizes for the most part the gesture ot the 
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hands (hastabhinaya) and movements of the face ( mukhajabhinaya ), specially the 
dfs(i, i.e., the movement of the eyes, eyebrows, eyeballs, etc. The movements 
of the head and vak$a (chest) are also important, but not to the same degree. 
Naturally, the movements of the feet cannot be ignored but they are of secondary 
importance. The hands are of supreme importance in abhinaya. Their movements 
have been grouped under those of the single hand and those of the combined hands 
(asaipyuta and samyuta). The fingers and the hands have endless possibilities of 
movement, and most of them have been explored: the hand gestures form a fairly 
complete alphabet for a language. The hand movements are indeed the focal point 
around which everything else revolves. It is with this in view that NandikeSara 
and the writers after him lay down the famous dictum that “where the hand goes, 
the eyes follow: where the eye goes, the bhdva (mood) follows and where the mind 
goes, there arises the rasa 26 (sentiment)”. The uses of the hands and their move¬ 
ments have not been discussed in the present study. All the primary hand move¬ 
ments, whether of one hand or of both, can be used purely imitatively, or they can 
be used suggestively; they can be used to represent things, places and human 
beings, or to convey ideas and emotions; or they can be used as symbols. Through 
hand gesticulation, thus, the universe can be comprehended; through these hands 
the seven spheres, the oceans, rivers, planets, human beings, and animals can all 
be represented. These hand gestures along with the movements of the eyes and 
eyeballs are employed in the samanyabhinaya (basic representation) and in the 
citrabhinaya (special representation). 

The movements of the different parts of the face and the head, specially eye 
movements, are almost as important as the hasta in the abhinaya technique of 
dance; each glance and each movement of the eyeball and eyebrow is related to a 
corresponding vyabhicari bhdva, a sthayi bhdva and a rasa. In the tables an attempt 
has been made to show the systematic relationship between these movements and 
the corresponding rasa. 

The discussion above will make it clear that the technique of the Indian dance 
is as complex in nature as the technique of any other art in India and that it grows 
from the smallest unit of movement into a composite whole by a series of laws 
applied systematically to evoke a particular state of mind or rasa. This is as true 
of the nrtta as of the abhinaya technique. Tne chart on page 33 will give an 
idea of the inter-relationship and derivations of the different aspects of nrtta 
and abhinaya. 


TEXTS 


Texts or manuals on,the theory and technique of dancing are innumerable 
and it is impossible to deal with all of them. Most of them are available only in 
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manuscript form, and, except for a few, they have not been edited critically, and 
hardly has any been analyzed from the point of view of the technique of dancing 
as distinguished from the theory of nafya (drama proper) and sahglta. We have 
to draw our material, therefore, from such portions of these texts as deal with 
nftya or nftta, whether in the context of nafya (drama), sangita (music), citrakala 
(painting) or silpa (sculpture). 

The history of the theoretical literature on Indian dancing begins with the 

Nafasutras referred to by Panini. Silalin and KysaSva were the authors of these 

sutras. Even though we are unable to determine definitely the nature of these 

works, it is clear that these works contained the first codification of the technique 

of dance and drama. It can also be fairly definitely established that these sutras 

contained sets of rules for performing actors, dancers and pantomimists. 

* 

The text of the Ndfyaiastra is the earliest extant text on dramaturgy and 
histrionics in which the techniques of nrtta (dance) and njrtya (mime) have been 
discussed in detail. The compiler of the Nafyafastra quotes 6iva as his authority, 
and starts his treatise with a salutation to both Pitamaha Brahma and MaheSvara 
(Siva); he states that he is going to explain the canons of drama ( 'nafyaiastra ) 
as uttered by Bharata 28 . The hundred sons of Bharata mentioned in the Naf- 
yasastra who studied the ndtyaveda 29 have been identified by scholars as the pre¬ 
decessors and contemporaries of Bharata. The compiler of the Nafyaiastra seems 
to have borrowed freely from earlier writers and often mentions their works. 
The names of Kohala, Dattila (Dhurtila), Safldilya, Vatsya, Salikarna (Satakarna 
or Satakarni), Badarayana, Nakhakufta and Asmakutta are mentioned and, 
even though their works are not extant today, they are known to be writers on the 
art of historionics and dramaturgy. Bharata, in Chapter XXXVI, says that all 
the topics which have not been discussed by him will be discussed by Kohala 
later 30 . Bharata also mentions the names of ft is other than £ilalin and Kr£a§va. 
From the point of view of the nftya technique the works of Pravara and Kasyapa 
are considered to be the most significant. Unfortunately, most of these works are 
lost and the main points of their treatises can only be recreated through the works 
of other authors who quote from them. Kafyapa is known to have written a signi¬ 
ficant treatise on the relationship of raga and rasa. The work of Kohala, men¬ 
tioned by Bharata, is also lost to us, and the several manuscripts going by that 
name seem to be much later compilations 31 . The great contribution of Kohala 
seems to be his discussion of the uparupakas 33 , the minor dramatic varieties which 
seem to have developed after Bharata. The uparupaka was the dance-drama or 
music-drama which was distinct from the major dramatic form called the rUpaka 
and the nafaka proper. 

Dattila (Dhurtila of the Nafyaiastra) is quoted by Abhinavagupta, and from 
these quotations it appears that he was a writer on histrionics and music. Dattila 
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seems to have been a prolific writer, judged from the number of times the Abhi- 
navabhdrati mentions him in the commentary on the chapter on music. Dattila 
seems to have enjoyed the reputation of an acknowledged authority. 

Sagaranandin’s Nd{akalak$anaratnakosa quotes from Satakarpi and Asma- 
kutfa and Badarayana: and ViSvanatha quotes from Nakhakufta leading to the 
conclusion that they were all authors of works on dramaturgy and, perhaps, also 
histrionics. Other ancient and medieval writers whose works do not seem to have 
come down to us, but who have been quoted or mentioned by Abhinavagupta, 
Saradatanaya, (the writer of the Bhavaprakasa) and Sagaranandin (the writer of 
the Natakalakfaria ) are Nandi 83 , Tumburi, ViSakhila 34 and Carayana 36 , and Sada- 
Siva 36 , Padmabhu 37 , Drauhini 38 , Vyasa, Anjaneya Katyayana 40 , Rahula 41 , Garga 
and Sakaligarbha 41 , and Ghaptaka and Harsa, the writer of Vartika 42 , Matrgupta, 
Subandhu and many more. (All these writers with the exception of Matrgupta 
are but names to us today.) With King Matrgupta of Kashmir starts a line of 
commentators on the NafyaSastra whose works are valuable aids for the study of 
the Ndfyasastra. A commentary on the NafyaSastra, and a dance treatise, is attri¬ 
buted to King Matrgupta. King Jayapl<ja of Kashmir is known to have married 
a dancer, and asked his minister Udbhata to write a commentary on the Nafya- 
Sastra. Following Udbhata many writers wrote commentaries and upakhyanas 
on the Natyasastra. Bhatta Lollata, Srisankuka, Bhatta Nayaka and Bhatta 
Tauta may be mentioned in the context of the particular theories of aesthetics, 
but no one’s work is as monumental or significant from the point of view of natya 
and nrtya as Abhinavagupta’s. The commentary of Abhinavagupta, in spite of all 
its obscurities, is the richest and most valuable aid for an understanding of the 
NdtyaSastra. 

Other works on dramaturgy which have any bearing on histrionics and dancing 
are Bhoja’s fyngaraprakasa, Sagaranandin’s Nafakalakfanaratnakofa, Rama- 
candra’s Natyadarpana and 3aradatanaya’s Bhavaprakasa and, of course, the 
Dasarupa of Dhananjaya and the Sahityadarparia of Visvanatha, both of whom 
discuss drama proper, rather than the techniques of histrionics and dancing. 

The most important works from the point of view of dancing are the Bha - 
ratabhdfya of Nanyadeva, King of Mithila, and the Abhinayadarpana of Nandi- 
keSvara with all the different recensions and versions. The latter text is by far the 
most complete text on dance exclusively, which constitutes a discussion of the 
dance proper (nrtta) and acting (nrtya and abhinaya)* 3 . Bharatarnava, the other 
work attributed to NandikeSvara, also deals with abhinaya and nrtya. The next 
authoritative discussion on dance is contained in the seventh chapter of the Sah- 
gitaratnakara of Sarrigadeva. 

Textual literature on dance is found practically in every province of India 
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and contemporary styles of classical dancing follow particular texts of the region. 
It is worthwhile to remember that there exists a substantial gap between the writing 
of the Nafyaiastra and other important texts on dance. Even if the upper limit of 
the Abhinayadarparui is taken to be the sixth or seventh century, we still have a gap 
of nearly 400 years between the first and the next authoritative texts on dance. 
After the appearance of the Abhinayadarpana, and the Sahgitaratnakara , we have 
a rich and sizable collection of texts and manuals on dance from all parts of India. 
All this material, however, belongs to a historical period which is strictly not 
within the purview of this study. Any historical re-construction of dance styles 
prevalent during the medieval period, that is from the fourteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries, would necessarily call for correlation between these texts on the one 
hand and material available in historical chronicles and regional literatures on the 
other. However, even a superficial glance at these texts convinces us of an extensive 
tradition of dance, drama and music in different parts of India. 

Following the monumental work of Sarngadeva in the Sahgitaratnakara 
and his comprehensive treatment of dance in the nrtyadhyaya, we find Jayasena’s 
(1253 c.) important work entitled Nrttaratnavali. Vacanacarya SudhakalaSa’s 
work the »Sahgitopanifat Sdroddhara (1350 A.D.) is a significant contribution 
of the Jaina tradition to the literature of music and dance. He devotes two chapters 
to dance and we obtain some very interesting insights into dance technique and 
its development. There are significant points of departure from the Natyasastra 
in both the Sangltaratndkara and in SudhakalaSa’s work specially in the treatment 
of the karanas. From Orissa we have the Abhinayacandrikd (XII-XIII ce.) by 
MaheSvara Mahapatra: later we have the Sangitadamodara by Raghunatha (XVII 
c.) and Sahgitanarayaria by Gajapati Narayanadeva of Khemundi from the same 
region. From Assam we have the Hastamuktavali by Subhankara (1650 A.D.) 
which has come down in Assamese, Newari and Bengali recensions. Assam and 
Bengal follow the treatise closely: indeed the Ojapall! dance drama of Assam 
bases its hand gesture system on the Hastamuktavali 44 . From the same region we 
have two other important texts on dance, namely Sangitadamodara attributed also 
to £ubhankar and another on rhythm entitled Vadyapradipa. All these texts can 
be dated about the sixteenth or seventeenth century. From Rajasthan we have 
the important work NrtyaratnakoSa by Kumbhakarija (1443-1468) dealing with 
the dance, as also the Sahgitaraja by the same author: from Uttar Pradesh we 
have the Nftyddhyaya in Sangitamallika of Mohammad Shah (XVI-XVII cc.) 
which throws interesting light on the development of Kathak. Commentaries on 
the Sahgitaratnakara continued to be written in all parts of India and Simhabhu- 
pala’s and Kallinatha’s commentaries are as important for an understanding of 
the Sahgitaratnakara as Abhinavagupta’s commentary is for the understanding 
of the Natyasastra. 


C- 

South Indian texts which have found publication 


are the Bdlaramabharata 
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of Maharaja Bala Rama Varma of Kerala (18th c.) and Nrtyadhyaya of the San- 
gitasdramrta of the Tanjore Marhatta Tulaja. The Nrtyadhyaya of the Safigita- 
makaranda by Veda of the court of Sahaji Raja (1640 A.D.) has been published 
serially in the Journal of the Tanjore Saraswati Mahal Library 45 edited by Vasu- 
deva Sastri; the first volume of the NdtyaSdstra Sangraha , a compilation in Marathi 
script of various texts on the ncifya made by one Utake Govindacarya has been 
published in the Madras Government Oriental Series 46 . A text of Bharatdrriava 
by Nandikelvara has also been published in the Tanjore Saraswati Mahal Series. 
Alain Daienlou has published another text entitled Lc Gitalamkara which, he 
asserts, is earlier than the Natya&dstra: however, there is still a great controversy 
about its date. 

A great deal of literature on dance exists only in manuscript form and the 
critically edited editions of Bharatasendpatya , Kumaragiri’s Vasantarajiva, Vima- 
bhupala’s Sahgitacintdmani and Laksminarayana’s Sahgitasuryodaya and the 
commentaries on the Silappadikaram 47 would greatly enrich the theoretical litera¬ 
ture on dance. Dr. V. Raghavan has done a valuable task of going through most 
of these texts and bringing them to the modern reading public, 48 but there is still 
a great deal which remains to be done. A close relationship exists between the 
techniques of dancing discussed here and the technique of movement discussed 
in the tfilpaSastras and the treatises on painting: the Agni Puraria and the Vi?nu- 
dharmottara Purana discuss this relationship and borrow liberally from the Naf- 
ya&astra in their discussion. 

For a comparative study of the technique of dancing, as laid down in these 
manuals, only a few of the published texts have been taken into consideration. 

The tables that follow are based on the two principles of nrtta and abhinaya ; 
first, an attempt has been made to compare the primary movements of the ahgas 
and the upahgas in each of these treatises; secondly, the primary movements have 
been correlated to their uses ( yiniyoga) in abhinaya. Where ever it has been possible 
to correlate the viniyoga to the saheari and the sthayi bhavas (the transitory and 
the dominant states) and the rasa (sentiment), it has also been done. The main 
sources of comparison in the nrtta technique have been the Natyasastra, the two 
versions of the A bhinayadarparia, the seventh chapter of the Sahgitaratnakara, 
the Nrtyadhyaya of Veda’s Safigitamakaranda (as edited by Vasudeva £astri), the 
Nafyaidstra Sangraha and the Balaramabharata : 49 in the treatment of the hastas, 
the Hastalakfanadipika 6 °, the Hastamuktavali and the iconographical texts have 
also been considered. 

For abhinaya and the uses ( yiniyoga ) of the primary movements, all these 
texts have been taken into account, but the most profitable sources of analysis 
are the Nafyaiastra and the Abhinayadarpaija ; thus a detailed analysis of only these 

two texts has been made. 
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Drtfi ( glances ) 

The Nafyasdstra describes thirty-six different types of glances (dnfi) excluding 
the eight additional looks ( [darsana ) described in the context of the muscular 
movements of the eyeballs. Of these thirty-six, eight refer to the rasa (sentiments), 
another eight to the sthayi bhava (the dominant states): the names of the first 
sixteen can practically be identified witn the names of the rasa, and the sthayi 
bhava; the names of the vyabhicari drsfis correspond closely to the names of the 
vyabhicari bhava and are sometimes identical. 

The first sixteen glances (drstO are described in great detail in terms of the 
muscular movements of the eyeballs, eyelids and the eyebrows and, occasionally, 
the colour of the eyes. Wherever the movements of the eyeballs, eyelids and the 
eyebrows have not been mentioned in technical terms, the descriptions indicate 
the precise movement. The twenty glances of the vyabhicari bhavas (transitory 
states) are more difficult to analyze in terms of the movements of the eyebrows, 
eyelids and eyeballs. An attempt has been made, therefore, to analyze only the 
first sixteen and their relationship to each other and to the different parts of the 
eye and not the last twenty. All the thirty-six glances have to be understood, 
nevertheless, in the context of the discussion on the representation of vibhava 
and anubhava contained in Chapter VII of the Nafyaiastra. 

The Sahgitaratnakara 61 , the Nafyasdstra Sahgraha i 68 , the Balardmabharata ,* 8 
Veda’s Sangitamakaranda all follow closely the classification of the dftfis of the 
Nd(yaiastra. The text used by Coomaraswamy in the Mirror of Gesture 54 enu¬ 
merates forty-four glances, of which some like the saci dftfi are described by 
Bharata; the others are more or less in accordance with the vyabhicari dr?tis of 
the Nafyaiastra with a few omissions and a few additions, such as the ihgita, 
dura, etc. 65 The twenty glances belonging to the vyabhicari bhava can be grouped 
according to their respective sthayi bhava, but since they are used to represent subtle 
shades of emotion and sentiment, it is best not to regroup them in terms of the 
sthayi bhava. Very often in the description of the drtfis of the rasa and the sthayi 
bhava the names of the vyabhicari drsfis are frequently used by Bharata; thus 
akekara and trasta vibhrdnta are frequently used to represent sthayi bhava. 

The dfsfis inclusive of the movement of the eyeballs, the iris and the pupil 
of the eye, the eyelids, and the eyebrows form an important part of the abhinaya 
technique of Indian dance and drama, and in fact the aftgikabhinaya in dancing 
(where speech is not used) uses for its expression most effectively the muscles of the 
eye and different parts of the face. The mukhajabhinaya has been given a very 
significant role in the histrionic technique of Indian dance and drama. Kathakali 
preserves to a very large extent the principles laid down by Bharata, and the ac¬ 
curacy of expression achieved by the use of face muscles, and movements of the 
different parts of the eye is impressive. 
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THEORY AND TECHNIQUE OF CLASSICAL INDIAN DANCE 


Table I and Table II show the different types of glances (dfstO and move¬ 
ments of the eyeballs, eyelids and eyebrows, as also the movements of the different 
parts of the face in relation to a certain rasa or sthayi bhava. An accurate use 
of these movements would necessarily result in an expression of the face which 
would represent the particular sthayi bhava or rasa. The movements of the major 
limbs (ahga) can also be related to the rasa but the correspondence cannot be as 
accurate as in the case of the face and eye movements, and Bharata does not ex¬ 
plicitly relate them to the rasa or the sthayi bhava either. (Tables on pages 40-43). 

Tara & DarSana (eyeball) 

The movements of the eyeballs have been treated in the texts from two points 
of view: there are first the eyeball movements without reference to the object of 
perception which suggest the positions of the eyeball in different parts of the eye, 
and then there is the classification of the eyeball movements according to the 
object of perception. Both these are closely connected, and the latter necessarily 
uses the former except in movements like the calana, samudvftta and the bhramana 
where the eyeball movements are used to express states and sentiments. The Nat- 
yaiastra enumerates nine movements of the first type and eight of the second: the 
Sahgitaratnakara, the Na\yasastra Sahgraha and the Bdlardmabharata follow this 
listing. The Abhinayadarparia and the Mirror of Gesture do not mention the eyeball 
movements, but only mention the second variety under dr?tis : seven out of the 
eight mentioned have a great deal in common with the darsana of the Sahgita- 
ratndkara and the additional dftfis of the Nafyasastra, but the last movement is 
completely different in the Abhinayadarpaya and the Mirror of Gesture. The Mirror 
of Gesture mentions forty-four other glances on the basis of another text 58 , but 
when this list is carefully examined, one finds that it is really a mixture of the rasa 
drsfis of the Natyaiastra and the eyeball movements discussed above and some 
eyelid movements. Of the forty-four, the following are common to those men¬ 
tioned by the Natyasastra : sama, pravilokita , alokita, sdci, vilokita, avalokita, 
anuvftta and militd. 

fyhgara, adbhuta, karuna, bhayanaka, vira, raudra relate to rasa drtfis and 
most of the others relate to the vyabhicari bhava dfstis. 

The eyeball movements and the dctrSana can also be regrouped according 
to the direction of the movement of the eyeball. The sdci, the pralokita, the vivar- 
tana (or kafak&a) belong to one category where the pupil moves either to one 
side, or moves from side to side. 

The movements of the eyeballs in the up-down direction form another group; 
samudvftta , samprave&ana , ullokita belong to this category where the pupil is 
taken either to the top or bottom of the eye. 

The circular movements of the eyeball, such as the bhramaya form the third 
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category and the diagonal or oblique movements of the eyeballs such as the valana, 
vilokita belong to the fourth; the normal or relaxed portions of the eyeball such 
as the prakrta, sama, pdta belong to yet a fifth category. 

Bhru (eyebrows) and Pufa (eyelids) 

The eyelid and eyebrow movements enumerated by the texts show that the 
theoretician of the dance had explored the full possibilities of movement of these 
parts of the face and from the Nafyasastra to the Balaramabharata there is an 
extensive listing of the eyebrow and eyelid movements. 

The seven movements of the eyebrow and the nine movements of the eyelid 
take into consideration all movements possible physically: they can be reclassified 
according to the directions of movement and the positions of the eyeball, eyelid 
and eyebrow. Bharata is fully aware of this when he discusses any one of these 
movements, and this pattern which seems so abstract can be understood in its 
entirety only by an awareness of the inter-relationships of the movement of 
different parts of the eye. The movements of the eyelid and eyebrow along the 
veritcal plane are unmesa, vivartita ( pufa ), utkfepa (bhru), samudvrtta (tara), 
ullokita (darsana) with an emphasis on an upward movement; nime$a (eyelid), 
pdta (eyebrow) and sampravesana (eyeball), avalokita (darsana ) have a down¬ 
ward accent. The movements along the horizontal plane (i.c. side to side) are 
prasrta (eyelid), catura (eyebrow), vivartana (eyeball movement), sad and pralokita 
(< darSana] ). The movements along the thickness have also been visualized as in 
the niskramana movement of the eyeball, which suggests a going out or a bulge 
of the eyeball. The circular movements can apply only to the eyebrow and the 
eyeball and the recita bhru and the bhramarta (tara) movements belong to this 
category. 

Contraction, expansion, and throbbing, corresponding to the tense and 
relaxed positions of the other limbs have also been classified. Thus, the kuncita 
eyelid and the kundta eyebrow and the bhrukufi eyebrow denote contraction, 
and prasrta eyelid, the sahaja eyebrow, the alokita drsfi or darsana and pdta eye¬ 
ball denote relaxation. The normal positions of these parts have been termed 
as sama (eyelid), sahaja (eyebrow), prakrta (eyeball) and sama (drsfi ), respectively. 
In the case of the eyelid the throbbing movement (sphurita) has also been taken 
into account. 

The nine movements of the eyebrow which the Balaramabharata enumerates 
are in fact only combinations of the movements described by Bharata and Sarfiga- 
deva, and can be reclassified easily under the six basic movements. It will be 
observed from the tables that the Abhinayadarpana does not mention either the 
eyelid or the eyebrow movements: the Mirror of Gesture mentions only the eye¬ 
brow movements and does not mention the eyelid movements. 



THEORY AND TECHNIQUE OF CLASSICAL INDIAN DANCE 


Tables III, IV and V show the movements of the different parts of the eye. 
Table III shows the relationship of the tara (eyeball) movements and the additional 
dfffis laid down by the NatyaSastra ; these dftfis are termed darSana by the later 
texts. Table IV shows the different eyebrow movements according to the Nafya- 
Sdstra , Mirror of Gesture , Sangitaratnakara and Balardmabharata. Table V shows 
the movements of the puta (eyelid), eyebrows and eyeballs. (Tables on pp 46-51) 

Mukhajabhinaya (movements of the face) 

Movements of the mouth ( mukha ), nose (nasa), cheeks (jgartda), chin ( cibuka ) 
and lips ( adhara ) are classified in the NatyaSastra, the Sangitaratnakara , the 
NafyaSastra Sangraha and the Balardmabharata according to the muscular possi¬ 
bilities of movement of these parts of the face. The Natyasastra classification 
is followed to a large extent by the other texts. The Sangitaratnakara adds a few 
more movements in the case of the lips such as udvftta , dyata and recita and two 
more movements, grahana and ni$kar$ana, in the case of the chin (classified as 
teeth movements). Most of these movements are important more from the point 
of view of abhinaya than that of nftta. The usage gives them significance in the 
former aspect of dancing. The tongue (jihxa) movements are enumerated only by 
the later texts (i.e., Sangitaratnakara , Natyasastra Sangraha and Balardmabharata) 
and have not been mentioned by Bharata in the Natyasastra. There is scant 
evidence in the literary works of Sanskrit literature of the popular usage of these 
movements of the nose, cheeks, chm, etc.; the drstis, the movements of the eyeball 
( tara) and the eyebrow (Jbhru) are, however, frequently mentioned by the creative 
writers. Kathakali alone among dance styles utilizes these classifications of facial 
muscles etc., for the rest they are known as part of a discipline and training of 
the dancer, but are not consciously employed in Indian dancing. The Bdlarama- 
bharata mentions many more movements of these parts of the face which seem 
to derive their validity from the oral rather than the academic tradition; never¬ 
theless, most of them can be analyzed in terms of their corresponding xyabhiedri 
bhava etc. and thus form an integral part of dhgikdbhinaya of classical dancing. 
Table VI indicates the correlation of each of these movements of the nose, cheeks, 
lips, chin, and the mouth to one another. (Table VI on pp 52-53) 

Sirobheda (movements of the head) 

The NafyaSastra mentions thirteen basic movements of the head and discuss¬ 
es the viniyoga (usage) both in tei ms of abhinaya and nrtta. The Abhinayadarpana 
mentions nine movements of which five are similar to the ones mentioned in the 
Natyasastra: of the other four, three have common names but not the same des¬ 
criptions as in the NafyaSastra; the ninth, viz., sama is completely differently 

defined. 

The Sangitaratnakara follows the Natyasastra closely and repeats the thirteen 
movements mentioned in the Natyasastra , but adds tfie sama of the Abhinaya- 
darpana and another five new movements not mentioned in the NafyaSastra. 
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Tara (eyeball movements) and Darsana (glances) 
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Table III (Contd.) 
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Table IV 

Bliru (movements of the eyebrow) 
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8. Vakrita 

9. Lalita 




Table V 

Movements of the put a (eyelid) and corresponding movements of the thru (eyebrow), tdra (eyeball) and 

darsana (glances) 
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Table VI 
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Socchvasd 3. Purina 4. Cuksita 

(deep breathing etc.) (fully expanded) 



VikuQita 4. Kuncita 4. Samudgaka 

(contracting) (contracting) 
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The Mirror of Gesture mentions twenty-four movements of the head of which 
the definition of lolita alone differs from the nineteen mentioned in the Sahgitarah 
ndkara, the other five are new. The Natyaiastra Sangraha repeats the movements 
listed by the Sangitaratnakara. The Balardmabharata lists eleven movements 
of the head to begin with, which correspond to a few movements of the Nafya- 
iastra and a few others of the Mirror of Gesture's supplementary list. The Bala- 
rdmabharata also gives us another list of thirteen movements of the head many 
of which can be identified with movements enumerated in the Natyaiastra; for 
example dirghakampita corresponds to the dkampita of the Natyaiastra; the 
iighrakampita corresponds to the kampita of the Natyaiastra; the dhuta and 
vidhuta are the same movements as in the Natyaiastra and udvetfita corresponds 
to the utk$ipta of Natyaiastra: three movements, namely, calita , kandharamsa 
and upavetfita are not mentioned by the earlier texts. Further it makes sixteen 
groups of eleven to fourteen movements each, which are derived by combining 
each of the above-mentioned movements with the other. 75 Thus innumerable 
varieties of head gestures emerge: however, these remain only theoretical permu¬ 
tations and combinations, for each one of these movements could be reduced 
to the basic movements mentioned by the Nafyasastra™. It appears that the 
author is exploring the academic possibilities of the head movement; the head 
movements enumerated by him are thus interesting only from the point of view of 
an hypothetical classification and are not important as movement. 

A perusal of Table VII will show similarities and dissimilarities in the different 
texts and will also make it clear that the Mirror of Gesture's supplementary list 
is utilized freely and profitably by most of the other authors. Tables VII, VIII, 
IX pp 55-60) 

The various directions of movement have been analyzed in the iirobheda of 
the Natyaiastra™. If they are regrouped, then the sama movement forms a class 
by itself, and the others can be regrouped thus: dkampita and kampita form one 
category; dhuta, vidhuta , pardvrtta and parivdhita , a second; adhogata , (adhomukha 
of Abhinayadarpana) and avadhuta , a third; udvahita and utkfipta , a fourth; ancita 
and nihancita , a fifth; and parilolita, lolita and alolita, a sixth. All other move¬ 
ments are derived from these basic movements. Of the basic thirteen gestures, 
six indicate positions and the others movements. The same principle is followed 
in movements of the ahgas and updngas in the Natyaiastra . 

Vakia , Uras (chest) 

Of the five movements described in the Natyaiastra of the uras or vak$a 
(chest) we find that four are static postures indicating positions of the chest (torso) 
in relation to the brahma sutra (vertical median) and the fifth is a movement indi¬ 
cating trembling shaking, (prakampita). Abhugna 88 (slightly bent) is the position 
where the torso (i.e., the portion of the body between the hikka sutra (shoulder line) 
and the bhadra sutra (navel line)) is slightly bent forward: the position is however 
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Table VII 

Sirobheda (movements of the head) 
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Table IX 

Mukha (the mouth and the face and the corresponding head and neck gestures) 
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one of relaxation, looseness ( sithila ) and not of tenseness; and thus it can express 
vifada (despair), lajja (shyness), etc: there is only a slight curvature of the spine 
here and no change of weight takes place. Nirbhugna is the opposite position 
where the character of the torso completely changes by the erectness and tautness 
of the back; here tension rather than relaxation is emphasized: the difference 
between the softer Mathura figures and the later Cola bronzes is this: the depression 
of the back so characteristic of the South Indian bronzes is a result of the nirbhugna 
position of the uras. Sam is the natural position where perfect balance is main¬ 
tained and no effort at either relaxation or tension is made. 

Udvahita movement has to be considered as a position which results from the 
control of breath, rather than through a movement of the muscles: the deep 
breathing (dirgha nisvasa) which it can express is really the cause of this position 
for the chest is not bent down, and instead it is thrown forward, with a deep 
breath. 

Prakampita is the combination of the udvahita movement and its opposite 
executed in quick succession. 

The Abhinayadarpana docs not list the movements of the chest: the Sahgita- 
ratndkara 8# , the Visnudharmottara Purana 90 , the Natyasastra Sahgraha 01 and the 
Bdlardmabharata #2 , all repeat the nomenclature and descriptions of the Natya- 
sdstra , with very slight variations in their description of the usage ( viniyoga ). The 
Bdlardmabharata lists two other movements, namely, the calita and the bhra- 
matjta. Calita is a slight movement of the chest which can be used for excitement 
(i romdnea ) etc. The bhramana is the right-to-left movement of the chest and seems 
to indicate a grotesque movement. In actual practice the bhramana movement of 
the chest and the movement of the side (parSva) overlap; the description of these 
movement in the Natyasastra is more precise. 

Parsva (side) & Kofi (hip) 

The Natyasastra 93 enumerates five movements each of the ka(i and the parsva. 
The other texts repeat these movements of the parsva and the kati: the Vi?nu- 
dharmottara Purana 9 *, the Safigitaratnakara", the Natyasastra Sahgraha 96 and 
the Bdlardmabharata 97 —all have identical lists. The Bdlardmabharata, however, 
lists nine movements of the kati as against the five of the others: these movements, 
are, sama, apavahita, calita and vivartita ". These do not indicate new movements 
however and are all variations of the first five movements. Table X (p. 63) indicates 
the relative positions of the uras (chest) the parsva (side) and the kati (hips) accor¬ 
ding to these texts. 

Oru (thigh) * 

The movements of the thighs, as enumerated by the Natyasastra, indicate the 
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movements of the leg between the hip joint and the knee joint. These movements 
are very closely related to the kafi (hip) movements and the shank or calf move¬ 
ment and can be fully understood only in relation to the movements of these 
parts of the human body. The five movements of the thighs listed by the Na(ya- 
sastra 90 are repeated faithfully by the Sangitaratnakara 10 °, the Viwudharmottara 
Purana™ 1 and the Nafyafastra Safigraha 104 : the Abhinayadarpana and the Mirror 
of Gesture do not list any movements of the thighs and knees: the Balarama- 
bharata 103 describes nine movements of the uru (thigh) of which only two seem 
to be in common with the earlier texts. Table XI (p. 64) attempts a classification 
of these movements. 

Jdnu and Jangha (knees and shanks) 

The Nd{yasdstra 10i lists five positions of the jangha (shanks), which arise 
out of the extension and flexion of the leg, the manipulation of the knee and 
the ankle joint and the placing of the feet. We have thus: 

Avartita (turned): here the toes of the feet face each other inwards: naturally 
such a position of the feet results in the knees also facing each other. This is 
used for the jester’s walking, as this kind of a movement invariably produces 
a comic effect. 

Nat a (bent): in this position, the knees arc bent in front; this shank and 
knee position is seen very often in Mariipuri. Nata is used in several ways, in 
sitting, walking and in the various slhanakas. 

Kfipta (throwing out): here the legs are bent and the knees arc turned out¬ 
wards. Bharata says quite clearly that it is used in the tapdava dance. This is the 
position of the knees which we find in the basic stance of Bharatanatyam today. 
The shanks form an acute angle with the thighs. It is akin to the demi-plie of 
the classical western ballet. 

Udvahita (raised): The knee is raised to hip level, the leg being bent at a 
right angle. 

Parivartita (turned back): The position is attained when the thigh is stretched 
backwards and the leg is bent at a right angle. The Sangitaratnakara defines 
this as the movement of one who moves along a curved path 106 . In listing these 
movements of the knee Bharata has taken into consideration most of the move¬ 
ments which the knee as a ‘hinge joint’ is capable of. 


The Sangitaratnakara and the Nafyasdstra Sangraha list these but also men¬ 
tion five additional movements. 106 The five additional movements are: 
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Related movements of the chest, side and hip 
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Santa (natural) Recita —a circular movement 

Vivartita (the trika , sacrum, chinna —turning from the 
turned around) point of bhadra sutra nivftta 

Prasrta or apasrta or vivrta (turning to the back) 
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Nihsrta : the leg is extended forward high. 

Pardvrtta (variation of the parivartita ): one leg is stretched backwards while 
the knee touches the ground. In any one of these positions one leg is bent for¬ 
ward at the hip level and the other is stretched back; the knee of the stretched 
leg may touch the ground or both the knee and the lower leg may be in contact 
with the ground. 

Tira&cina : it is one of the positions which the ksipta movement of the shank 
can attain; here the knee with an outward sideways bend touches the ground. 
Such an out-stretched sitting position is frequently seen in Bharatanatyam. Two 
other movements are mentioned, namely, the bdhirgata and the kampita; the 
latter is accurately described as that by which the sound of the bells is produced 
by a controlled movement of the knee and the ankle. The Sahgitaratnakara does 
not stop at this and lists seven different movements of the knee joint separately, 107 
namely, samhafa, kuncita, ardhakuncita, nata, unnata, vivfta, and sama. 

Samhafa : it is the position of perfect equilibrium which corresponds to the 
samapada position of the feet; the kuncita indicates the cross-legged sitting pos¬ 
ture; ardhakuncita position is a similar one. Nata is not the nata of the jahgha, 
for this nata indicates the contact of the knee joint with the ground and it corres¬ 
ponds more closely to the position possible by the tirascina movement of the 
jahgha mentioned by the Sahgitaratndkara. 

Vivfta: this position is possible by the bdhirgata movement or the k?ipta 
movement, i.e., sideways, outward movement of the shanks. The present vivrta, 
however, is nearest to what one finds in the basic stance of the Kathakali posture, 
where both the knees are turned outwards and the feet are well apart. This posi¬ 
tion would be best attained by placing the side of the foot in the pdrsvaga position. 
The unnata knee is the highest position which the udvahita position of the jahgha 
(shank) can attain by raising the knee to the chest-level. 

Knees are most important in the nrtta technique of Indian dancing; the 
careful and detailed study of the feet and their contact with the ground, the meticul¬ 
ous perfection of the basic and secondary positions attained by the knees as a 
consequence give each classical Indian dance style its particular character. The 
dance which Vikrama does in the fourth act in Vikramorvasi is one in which knees 
are most frequently used. The contemporary styles of classical dancing lay particular 
stress on one or the other of the positions mentioned above; thus we find that, 
in Kathak, the samhafa jam of the Sahgitaratndkara is frequently used, and a sama 
position of the knees is the only relaxation allowed to the knees in the nrtta tech¬ 
nique of this dance style. The k?ipta and the bdhirgata movements of the jahgha 
indicating the outward sideways position of the knees is the basic stance of Bharata- 
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ndfyam and is seen in practically all the sculptured dance poses after the eighth cen¬ 
tury. The vivrta movement of the knees (of the Sahgitaratnakara) indicates the basic 
stance of Kathakali: the nata of the shank, i.e., the relaxed position, where the 
legs are completely relaxed but bent in front, is used most frequently in 
Mat}ipuri. 

Balardmabharata treats the knee and shank movements from different angles: 
it divides knee movements into six classes by virtue of the formation they result 
in, and their use in different types of sitting and standing and reclining postures. 
According to their uses (viniyoga), the jdnu movements have been classified as 
those for the (i) sthdnas ; (ii) karanas’, (mi) asanas; (iv) gati ; (v) mandates ; and 
(vi) sayana. In terms of the movements of the shank possible from the knee joint, 
two broad categories are made: the first relates to the flexed position of the knee, 
when it is bent in various directions and at different levels, i.e., front, low, up, 
and sideways; the second relates to the stretched and.extended positions of the 
lower leg: here the thigh and the shank are considered to be one unit. 

In the first category termed as the sthdnahgajdnu bheda , we have the following 
positions: samadirgha samanata , ekajdnunnata , kuncita , kuhcitocca , kuhcitoccatara 
and kuhcitoccatama. The second and third movements denote a front bend of the 
leg: the fourth is the slight raising of the knee, which is used to denote climbing 
stairs etc. The last three are the sideways movement of the knee joint, which 
result in the flexed position of the shank; these indicate the relative positions of 
raising the shank from the ground and are comparable to the kfipta and udvahita 
positions of the NafyaSastra , and the bdhirgata position of the Sangitaratnakara. 
These positions are akin to the seven movements of the knee joint described in 
the Sangitaratnakara and the NafyaSastra Sangraha but are not identical. In the 
second category, the extended positions of the shank and the thigh are enumerated 
by Bdlarama ; thus the front extension and elevation, the sideways extension, the 
back extension and the sideways extended elevation from the ground are all classi¬ 
fied, such as the dandapada, kfipta , purahpakat , part vat ah, dirghaprasdrana and 
sama, etc. 106 Each extension is further sub-divided but it is not necessary to go 
into the details of these classifications here. At the time Bdlardma wrote the 
Balardmabharata , the dancing traditions of different provinces had evolved their 
individual stylizations and the writer seems to have codified all the varieties pre¬ 
valent in his region. 

The movements of the shanks (jahghd) and the movements and positions of 
the knee joint (Jdnu) enumerated in the Sahgitaratandkara 109 and the Ndfyasdstra 
Sangraha uo have to be studied together, as one supplements the other. The ten 
movements of the jahghd (shanks) and the seven movements of the knee joint 
(Jdnu) can be reclassified. Nata Jahghd and the nata positions of the knee (Jdnu) are 
variations of a movement in the same direction. The nata jdnu is the final position 
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when the knee touches the ground; the nata jangha is the initial position when the 
leg bend begins. The kfipta and the bahirgata of the jangha and the kuncita posi¬ 
tion of the jam are in one class, where the sideways movements of the leg and the 
knee are indicated. With the legs being bent and with the knees pointing outwards 
the first position is the k?ipta, the next is bahirgata when the distance between 
the knees is the greatest. Kuncita indicates the final position in which the knee 
touches the ground as in the sitting asana positions. The tirascma shank movement 
is the intermediate position where the knee is in contact with the ground but the 
thigh is lifted up. 

The knees and the shanks play a most significant and vital role in the nftta 
technique of Indian dancing; the varying emphasis on either the nata type of 
movement of the kfipta or bahirgata or the samhafa or the vivrta gives each of 
these dance styles, be it Bharatanafyam or Kathdkali, Manipur! or Kathak a dis¬ 
tinctive character. The k$ipta or bahirgata movement denotes the tdnidava dance, 
and most sculptural representations of dancing utilize the kfipta or bahirgata 
positions of the Nafyasastra and the Sahgitaratnakara. The other positions of the 
shanks such as the back extensions and flexions implied in the paravjrtta move¬ 
ment are seen in the sitting, kneeling, and specially the flying figures of Indian 
sculpture. 

Pada (feet) 

The feet positions described by the Nafyasastra, the Sahgitaratnakara, the 
Nafyasastra Sahgraha and the Balaramabharata indicate both the contact of a 
particular part of the foot with the ground and the placing of the entire foot in a 
particular direction. 

The five positions of the feet mentioned in the Nafyasastra are the basic 
positions, and eight others mentioned by the Sahgitaratnakara and repeated 
by the Nafyasastra Sahgraha are combinations of movement arising out of 
these. 

When the whole foot is placed on the ground, with the leg in the normal 
position, it is called sama ; the position where the toe and the ball of the foot touch 
the ground is known as the kuncita \ when only the heels touch the ground and the 
test of the foot is lifted up, it is termed as the aheita; and, when only the big toe 
touches the ground and the rest of the foot is lifted up as in the Western classical 
ballet, it is called the agratalasaHcara. When the kuncita foot is followed by the 
sama or the aheita, i.e., when the toes touch the ground first and then the entire 
foot touches the ground with the heel striking the ground, it is called the udghaf - 
fita m movement: the Tamil name used in Bharatanafyam for this is the kuditta- 
miffa. Bharata also mentions the sue! par?ntiga and the vryaSra feet, in addition to 
the five types of feet movement 112 , mentioned above. Of these three, the first 
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two are mentioned by the Sangitaratnakara and the Natyaiastra Sangraha under 
descriptions of the carana bheda ; the third occurs in the NafyaMstra and other 
texts to denote the oblique placing of the foot. The Sangitaratnakara and the 
Nafyaiastra Sangraha mention six other movements which are combinations of 
the basic positions mentioned by the Nafyasastra. Thus, the clearly distinguishable 
aiicita foot followed by the kuhcita (i.e., heel-toe movement) is called the ghaffi- 
totsedha, which is the opposite of the udghaffita movement. The tadita is a variation 
of the same when the floor is hit hard by the forepart of the toe after the heel 
has been in contact with the ground. The variation of the agratalasancara foot 
is the agraga movement, where walking on tip-toe is indicated. 

The opposite movement of the agratalasancara feet is the ghalfita, when, 
instead of the tip of the toe touching the ground, the edge of the heel touches the 
ground, making it a variation of the aiicita foot. Walking backwards on the heels 
is the parfniga movement. In the mardita and parsvaga movement, the foot is 
placed sideways. The mardita position of the Sangitaratnakara and the Nafya- 
sastra Sangraha is very much akin to the trysra mentioned by the Natyasastra. 
The placing of the weight of the body on the side of the foot (as in the initial posi¬ 
tions of Kathakali ) can be identified as the parsvaga movement, corresponding to 
the paravrtta movement of the shanks. We can thus reclassify these movements as 
follows: the kuhcita, the suci, the agratalasancara and the agraga, belong to one 
category where the forepart of the toes of the feet touch the ground. The ahcita, 
the ghalfita and the parsmga belong to the next where the heel touches the ground. 
The udghaflita, the ghaflitotsedha and the tadita belong to the third where toe-heel, 
heel-toe, and hard hitting is indicated. 

The soma mardita and parsvaga belong to the fourth category where the foot 
is placed on the ground. When the toes point to the front, it is sama; when they 
point sideways, it is mardita ; and when the side of the foot touches the ground, 
it is parsvaga. The Abhinayadarparia does not discuss movements of the feet, 
but, in its discussion of the jumps (utplavana), spiral movements or turns (i bhramari ) 
and the different types of walking (cari and padacari), it utilizes all these positions, 113 
and indicates fairly clearly whether the toe or the heel or both are to touch the 
ground in any movement. 

The other positions of the feet are discussed in the NdfyaSastra in the context 
of the sthana (postures) such as ayata , avahittha 11 *, etc., for women, and vaifijava 
alidha and pratyalitfha for men. These sthanas indicate the distance of the feet 
from each other, and the exact direction in which the feet are placed. Since these 
postures are static positions, they are often accurately depicted in sculpture. Pos¬ 
tures such as the alidha and the pratyalidha and also ayata are frequently seen in 
sculpture. These will be discussed separately, for they belong to the sphere of poses 
and posture. 
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Hasta (hands) 

Most texts on dancing divide hasta into asamyuta and samyuta ; the Nafya- 
sastra, the Mirror of Gesture, the Sahgitaratnakara and the NafyaSastra Sahgraha 
also enumerate nrtta hasta. The first two varieties belong mostly to the sphere of 
finger manipulation and indicate static positions, with a few exceptions where they 
indicate movement; the nrtta hastas indicate movement of the fingers for the most 
part and invariably suggest an arm movement, too. The Abhinayadarpana and the 
NafyaSdstra Sahgraha enumerate other hastas, which should really be classified 
amongst the viniyogas or uses of all these primary hand gestures of single (asamyuta) 
and both hands (samyuta). Thus the Abhinayadarparia lists eleven hands to be used 
in denoting relationships, such as dampati (couple), mat? (mother), etc. 116 Fifteen 
hands denote the different gods and goddesses such as Brahma, Visnu, etc. 116 , ten 
hand gestures indicate the ten avatdras ofVisnu, 117 nine hand gestures symbolize the 
nine planets, 118 and four hands denote the four castes. 119 The Mirror of Gesture 
version of the Abhinayadarpana mentions hands for representing famous emperors 
such as Harisacandra, Nala, Ravana, Dharmaraja, etc.: hands for seven oceans, 
Lavana, Sura, etc., for rivers like Yamuna, Ganga, etc., for the seven upper worlds 
and the seven lower worlds, and hands for indicating different trees, like aSvattha, 
kadali, etc., and hands for denoting different animals, birds and aquatic beings. 
The Natyasdstra Sahgraha further lists hands for the twenty-seven naksatras : 
this listing has been done in accordance with the Bharatarnava's enumeration 
of these hastas, 110 but other authorities also seem to have been utilized. The Natya 
sastra Sahgraha lists hands to denote different rafts 121 , and also to represent notes 
(svara) in music 122 . Hastas for the seven principal notes have been listed: on the 
authority of an author called Brhaspati, the Natyasdstra Sahgraha enumerates 
the hand gestures to represent different rdgas. All the raga hastas have to be finished 
with an outward and upward movement of the hands (udvestita). Hand gestures 
for about forty-eight rdgas have been listed; each raga can be represented by a 
asamyuta or a samyuta hasta, or a nrtta or a naksatra hasta. The author adds that 
for other rdgas the abhinaya should be improvized in accordance with the name, 
the characteristics and other particulars of the raga. For provinces, countries, 
cities, kings, and in fact for all beings, moving and unmoving, the hastabhinaya 
has to be conceived in accordance with the nama, naksatra and other symbols and 
characteristics of the object. This, the writer of the NatyaSastra Sahgraha says, is 
in accordance with the views of Hanumana 123 . The NafyaSastra Sahgraha also 
describes the hand gestures to be employed for the representation of the four 
classes of women, viv., padmini, cetrini, sahkhini and hastini. 

In movements of the hands, whether for abhinaya or for nrtta, the position 
and direction of movement of the palm is considered important by all authorities. 
The movement of the wrist also determines the nature of the hasta and often a 
different meaning is suggested if the wrist movement and the palm-facing is changed: 
the suci hasta acquires a completely different character if the forefinger is held 
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upright (tarjanl hasta of iconography) and if the forefinger is used as a pointer on 
the horizontal plane. 

The NafyaSastra lays down different types of classifications of the hastas (single, 
double and dance hands) in terms of the plane, direction and area of movement 
of the palm, fingers, wrists and arms. This classification is a scientific analysis of 
the different ways in which each hand may be used with a full awareness of the 
different areas of movement of which the arms and hands are capable in relation 
to the body. Bharata also speaks of three positions of the palm, viz., uttana (palms 
facing up), adhastala (facing down) and facing side ways obliquely ( tryasra ). 
When the fingers point up in the vertical plane and move forward away from 
the body, it is a agraja; and, when they point downwards and move downwards, 
it is adhomukha. Abhinavagupta explains this lucidity in his commentary. 123 
Thus, the uttana and the agraha, the adhomukha and the adhastala , and the 
tryira and parlvagata, make three distinct classes, indicating the upward outward, 
downward, oblique and sideways direction of the palm and the fingers. 

Four other categories are determined by the wrist joint and Bharata terms 
them as hasta karana. All movements of the hands can be classified under these 
four karapas which indicate the ways in which the fingers can be manipulated with 
the palm facing up {uttana) and the palm facing down {adhomukha). Thus, if the 
fingers beginning with the forefinger point inwards gradually, the palm naturally 
faces downwards; this is called the aveftita (karana) movement. If the palm faces 
upwards and the fingers beginning with forefinger move (open) outwards (away 
from the body), then it is the udvesfita karana movement of the hand. The opposite 
movements beginning with the little finger are termed vyavartita and parivartita: 
in the former the palm faces upwards ( uttana ) and the hand closes beginning with 
the little finger pointing towards the body; in the latter the hand gradually opens 
beginning with the little finger pointing outwards (away from the body) and palm 
gradually faces either downwards {adhomukha) or sideways (trya$rd). n * 

Sarfigadeva in the Sangitaratnakara lists fifteen positions of the hands in 
terms of planes, dimensions and direction of the palms and fingers: he also repeats 
the four different circular movements of the wrists listed by Bharata in the 
Nafyaidstra. 

On the vertical plane, the palm can either face the body or be turned away 
from it: the fingers can point either up or down; on the horizontal plane the palm 
can either face up or down, and the fingers can point either out (away from the 
body) or in (towards the body). This then gives us. four basic positions of the 
palms and four directions of the fingers. On the horizontal plane, thus, when the 
palm faces upwards, it is termed as the uttana 124 (lifted up); when it faces down 
(towards the ground), it is called the adhomukha. On the vertical plane, when 
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the palm faces outwards (away from the body) and the fingers point upward, then 
it is called the paranmukha (away from oneself) and, when the palm faces the body, 
then it is the svasammukhatala (palm facing oneself). When the fingers point 
downwards on the vertical plane then it is adhovadana; when the fingers point 
upwards, whether the palm is paranmukha or savsammukha, then the hand is called 
urdhvamukha. Thus the up-down, high and low positions of the palm and the 
fingers are indicated: the back-front and right-left side positions in space are 
also indicated in the various oblique positions of the palms and fingers: the 
parsvagata, parSvamukha and agratastala indicate these positions. The tryaSra 
(oblique) position of the Natya&astra and the parsvagata position of the Sahgita- 
ratndkara are almost identical when the palm faces either to the right or to the left: 
when the fingers point to the front and there is a forward movement, then it is the 
agraga position. To these ten positions are added the five directional movements, 
and the next five terms relate to these, viz., iirdhvaga (going upwards), adhogata 
(going downwards), parSvagata (going sideways at any high, low or middle level), 
agraga (going forward at a high, low or middle level) sammukhagata (coming 
towards oneself, i.e., right-back, or left-back, or high-back, or down-back). The 
last five movements have to be understood in terms of not only the palms and 
the fingers but also the arm movements and the relative stretched and flexed position 
of the upper and the forearm. In this manner, all the eight main directions in 
space can be covered by these fifteen movements. We can classify the fifteen into 
five distinct types: uttana, urdhvamukha and iirdhvaga belong to one type: adho - 
mukha , adhovadana and adhogata belong to the second; parsvagata , parSvamukha 
and again par&vatomukha to the third; agratastala , paranmukha and agraga to the 
fourth; and svasammukhatala , sammukha and sammukhagata to the fifth, by 
virtue of the varying emphasis on the upward, downward, sideways, forward and 
backward direction of movement. 125 

Closely connected with the movements of the hastas are the movement of the 
arms. Bharata lists twelve movements of the arms, each indicating the level and 
range of the movement, and the relative position of the upper and the forearm. 
Abhinavagupta 126 explains some of the positions, but mostly we have to recons¬ 
truct these movements from the terminology of Bharata. Tirydk is the middle 
level and the range is from side to side; urdhvagata indicates the upward movement 
at the level of the head; adhomukha is the lowering of the arms to the range of the 
lower limbs and to the ground; aviddha, apaviddha and man^ala indicate the 
different circular patterns of movement in space; svastika indicates the crossing 
of arms at any level of the body; ancita and kuncita relate to the position of the 
extended and flexed forearm when the hands extend out at the level of the chest 
and return to the area of the chest. The prasarita prffhaga indicates the movement 
of the arms in relation to the thickness of the body, where the arms are stretched 
out in front and are then taken to the back-—either over the shoulders or otherwise. 
The slightly arched positions of the arms are suggested by the namra , sarala and 
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utsarita movements mentioned by the Sangitaratnakara and the NatyaSastra . l87 
The swinging of the arms is indicated by the andolita and cdlaka movements. The 
ten movements of the arm of the Nafyaiastra and the additional six of the Sangita¬ 
ratnakara and the NafyaSastra Sangraha give us a comprehensive treatment of the 
arm in relation to space. 

The Natyasastra does not mention the movements of the wrist separately, 
even though they are implied in Bharata’s treatment of the different types of move¬ 
ments of the palms and the fingers discussed above. The Sangitaratnakara} 28 , the 
Natyasastra Sangraha and the Balaramabharata classify the wrist movement under 
manibandha, and the Sangitaratnakara enumerates five types of wrist movements, 
which are repeated by the Natyasastra Sangraha. The nikurfcita movement suggests 
an outward bend at the wrist; the akuncita is the opposite movement when the 
wrist is bent inwards; the combination of the outward and inward movement 
is called cala; and the rotative movement is termed as bhramita, and the normal 
position is known as sama . 129 The only other part of the upper limbs which has 
not been dealt with by Bharata is the shoulder. The Sangitaratnakara , the Natya- 
sastra Sangraha and the Balaramabharata describe movements of the shoulder 
also. The Sangitaratnakara lists five movements of the shoulders (skandha) : these 
can also be classified into the front-back, up-down, and rotating movements. 
When the shoulder is pushed in front, it is termed karnalagna; when it is pushed 
back with tension, it is called ekocca; when it is lifted up, it is ucchrta; and, when 
it is hung down, it is called srasta; and when rotated in a circular movement, 
it is lolita , 180 


The entire arm from the shoulder to the tip of the fingers has been analyzed 
fully. Indeed the hastabhinaya, which forms a comprehensive gesture language, 
can be fully understood in the light of these related movements of the wrists, arms, 
and the shoulders, and the manipulation of the fingers and the palms. The classi¬ 
fication of the movements of the shoulder (skanda), arms (bahu), wrists (mani), 
hands ( hasta ) and their karanas forms an important aspect of the technique of 
Indian dancing. (See Tables XII-XIV Pp 74-88) 

Sthana (postures) 

After an analysis of the movements of the individual limbs, Bharata discusses 
postures and movements of the entire body. The important subject of sthana is 
discussed under the category of postures. The cart provides the link between the 
static positions indicated by the term sthana and cadences of movement denoted 
by the term karana. 

Bharata lays an emphasis on the position of the lower limbs in his description 
of the sthanas. He divides them into two categories, i.e., for men and for women. 
When analyzed, one finds that these sthanas indicate static poses for the" most 
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part, i.e. postures which can suggest a particular mood or deity. In keeping 
with the laws of human anatomy, these associations are worked out on the basis of 
the distribution of weight and the distance of the feet from each other. Thus 
Brahma is the presiding deity of the samapada sthana where weight is equally 
divided and all limbs are in the natural position. The extreme opposite in the 
sthanas is the pratyalidha where a full leg extension is indicated: appropriately 
the sthana is recommended for suggesting the release of weapons etc. It is also a 
sthana which is frequently seen in sculpture. The sthanas for women, according 
to Bharata, are only three and they indicate standing positions. An analysis of 
these sthanas has been attempted in Tables XV and XVI. (pp 90-91) 

Apart from the postures ( sthana ) seen in Tables XV and XVI, the Sahgitarat¬ 
ndkara mentions four others for women not mentioned in the Natyasastra, namely, 
gatagata, valita , mofita and vinivartita. These are derived from the cans and some 
sthanas for women. The gatagata is a movement rather than a position: this is used 
by a dancer in proceeding forward: the second, in expressing desire, and the 
third, in denoting a state of love. Vinivartita is the same as the mofita but with the 
feet position reversed. 

The Abhinayadarparui docs not classify the carts, mandalas and sthanas, 
according to the Natyasastra and the Sahgitaratndkara. It follows a different system 
of classification. The static positions are termed mandala in the Abhinayadarpana 
and some of the names correspond with the names of sthana listed by the Natya- 
sastra. The postures which it lists under the sthanas are not mentioned in the 
Natyasastra and have something in common with some of the bhaumi (earthly) 
cans enumerated by the Natyasastra. Ayata, alidha, pratyalidha 131 are mentioned 
as mandalas; the description of the last two appear to be the same postures as 
those mentioned in the Nafyasastra. The first, however, has nothing in common 
with the ayata position mentioned in the Natyasastra. In the Abhinayadarpana , 
there is a distance of two and a half talas between the two feet and the posture is 
catursra (wide open) and the knees are bent: in the Natyasastra there is no distance 
between the two feet and one foot is placed in tryasra. The following postures of 
the A bhinayadarpana are not found in the Nafyasastra: (a) sthanaka, prerita, 
svastika, mofita, samasuci and parsvasuci mandala: of these svastika and samasuci 
can be identified with the sthitavarta cdri and the siici cari of the Natyasastra but 
with a slight difference in definition. Mofita and parSvasuci along with the other 
two of the Nafyasastra are listed in the Sahgitaratndkara under the desisthanakas; 
(b) samapada, ekapdda, ndgabandha, aindra, garuda and brahma sthanakas 
of the Abhinayadarpana are not mentioned by the NdtyaSastra either. Except 
for aindra . the Sahgitaratndkara lists all of them under its desisthanakas. 
Aindra sthanaka has little in common with the description of the mandala sthana 
in the NatyaSastra even though both these are used to depict the king or 
Indra. 
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Table 
Asamyuta hastes 


No. Ndfyaiastra Abhinayadarpana Mirror of Gesture Ndfyaidstra Sangraha 



AD MG NSS 


1. Pataka 

Pataka 

Pataka 

Pataka 

2. Tripatakd 

Tripatakd 
Ardhapataka 
(the little finger of 
the tripatakd is bent) 

Tripatakd 

Ardhapataka 

Tripatakd 

Ardhapataka 
(but quoted separately: 
not in the main 
group) 

3. Kartarimukha 

Kartarimukha but de¬ 
rived from the ardha- 
patakd 

Kartarimukha but 
derived from the 
ardhapataka 

Kartarimukhi 

4. Ardhacandra (all 
fingers bent to 
make a bow) 

Ardhacandra derived 
from the pataka by 
stretching the thumb 

As in AD 

Ardhacandra 
as in AD 

5. Ardla 

Ardla 

As in AD 

As in N$ 

6. Sukatunda derived 
from the ardla 

iSukatunda derived 

9 

from the ardla of 
AD 

As in AD 

As in NS 

7. Mutfi 

As in Nl§ 
slight variation 

As in AD 

AsinAtf 

8. Sikhara 

As in N$ 

As in N$ 

As in N$ 
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xn 

(single hands) 

Hastalakpia Hastamuktavali Sangitaratnakara Balaramabharata in Iconography 


Dipika 

HLD 

HM 

SR 

BB 


Tripataka 

Pataka 

Pataka 

Pataka 

As abhaya and vara- 
da mudrd 

Pataka 

Kapittha 
(except for the 
thumb position) 

Tripataka 

No, but the 
variation of the 
kartarimukha is 
the kapittha of 
the HM 

Tripataka 

Tripataka 

Ardhapataka 

Used in sculpture 
specially later South 
Indian bronzes 

Frequently used spe¬ 
cially where imple¬ 
ments are held 

Sikhara — but 
the thumb posi¬ 
tion is different 

Kartarimukha 
two varieties are 
described: one is 
derived from the 
tripataka 

Kartarimukha 

Kartarimukha 
derived from the 
tripataka 

Kartarihasta occurs 
often in South In¬ 
dian bronzes and is 
mentioned in South 
Indian texts 

Hamsapak$a 
as in AD 

Ardhacandra 
as in N$ 
a variation also 
given which is 
the ardhacandra 
of the HLD 

As in N$ 

As in AD 

Both types seen; AD 
type seen in the 
abhaya and varada 
mudras; also, the 
other in the holding 
of agni etc. 

K 

Bhramara 

As in AD 

As in NS 

As in AD 

The N$ ardla is fairly 
common 


As in AD 

As in N$ 

As in AD 

Used but not fre¬ 
quently 

Same - and its 
variant kafaka- 
mukha where 
thumb position 
is different 

As in AD 

As in AD 


Used often though 
the fingers are not so 
closely fisted 

Does not occur 

As in N$ 

As in NS 

As in N$ 

Hand used for hold¬ 
ing weapons 

(i Continued) 
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Table 


No. N$ 


9. Kapittha 


10. Katakamukha 


11. Sucimukha 


12. Padmakosa 


13. Sarpaiiras 


14. Mrgaiirsa 


15. Kangula 


16. Alapadma 
(i alapallava ) 



MG 



As in NS As in N$ As in N$ 

but position of fore¬ 
finger different 


As in N$ Katakamukha As in N$ 

but Bharatanafyam but made by the 
practice different forefinger and the 
and finger position middle finger touch- 


varies 

ing the thumb 


As in NS 

Derived from its own 

As in NS 

but with variation 

katakamukha by rai¬ 
sing the forefinger 


As in N$ 

As in N§ 

As in N$ 

As in NS 

As in N$ 

As in NS derived from 
the pataka 

As in N$ 

As in N$ 

As in N$ derived from 

Simhamukh 

As in AD 

sarpaiiras 

As in AD but quoted 
separately 

Derived from the 

Tahgula as in AD 

As in N§ 


padmakoia by bend- a variation similar to 
ing third finger kangula of N$ also 

described 


Alapadma Solapadma, alapad- Alapallava for the 

ma and alapallava outward movement 
ail three names used and alapadma for the 

inward movement of 
the fingers 
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XII (Contd.) 


HLD 


HM 


SR 


BB 


in Iconography 


Not mentioned 
in the HLD but 
occasionally 
used in Kathd- 
kali 

Kafaka: the 

position of the 
thumb and the 
forefinger va¬ 
ries : the ring 
finger and the 
little finger same 

Sucimukha but 
position of the 
ring finger and 
the little finger 


As in N$ 


As in N§ 


As in NS 
variation deriv¬ 
ed from the tri- 
lihga hasta 


Occurs but as a va¬ 
riant of the musti 


Same as in MG 
with slight va¬ 
riation of the 
fingers 


As in NS 


As in NS 
derived from the 
kapittha , slight 
difference in 
fingers 


Kafaka or simha- 
karana hasta but 
more like the kataka^ 
and kapittha of NS 
with several varia¬ 
tions 


Same with vari¬ 
ation of the po¬ 
sition of the ring 
and little fingers 


Similar to the 
NS hasta des¬ 
cription slightly 
different 


Derived from 
the sikhara and 
used m Bharat- 
nafyam etc. 


Common and used 
with the same name; 
also known as tar- 
jani hasta 


different 

which arc sp¬ 
read out here 





Similar with 
slight difference 

As in NS 

As in NS but 

derived from the 

urnanabha 

• 

Occurs occasionally 

As in NS 

As in NS 

As in NS 

As in NS 

Very rarely 

Not listed 
Mfgastrfa also 
mukura a varia¬ 
tion by chang¬ 
ing the thumb 
position 

As in NS 
but not derived 
from the sarpa- 
sirsas 

Kffnasaramukha 
is the simhamu- 
kha of the AD 

As in NS 

Not listed 

As in NS 
Simhasya but 
this is related to 
the catura 

Rarely 

Not mentioned 

No: the kahgula 
of HM is the 
hathsasya of NS 

As in NS 

As gahgula 

which is derived 
from the ham- 
sasya 

Rarely 

Does not occur 
in HLD but 

Alapadma 

Alapallava 

Alapallava oc¬ 
curs often and 

Seen often 


fairly common 
in Kathdkali 


is derived from 
the padmakosa; 
slight difference 
in finger position 


(Continued) 
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Table 


No. N$ 


17. Catura 


18. Bhramara 


19. Hamsasya 


20. Hamsapakfa 


21. Sandamsa 
derived 
from arala 


22. Mukula 

23. Vrqmdbha 


24. Tdmracuda two 
variations—first a 
variation of bhra¬ 
mara, the second 
derived from the 
mufti 


AD 


Catura 


Bhramara 


Found in a variation 
of the AD kafaka- 
mukha the hamsasya 
of AD is the sanda¬ 
msa of N$ 


Hamsapaksa 


Sandamsa as in MG 
hamsasya ; also with 
variation of the 
forefinger position 


Mukula 

Does not occur 


Tdmracuda 

variety 


MG 


Catura 


Bhramara 


Two variations—one 
is the mudrakhya of 
HLD y the other is 
same as in with 
slight variation of 
the positions of the 
second and third 
fingers which are 
extended here 

As in N$ but derived 
from the sarpasiras 


Sandamsa -—but quite 
different from the 
Nl§; the fingers of 
the padmakosa open- 
ed and closed; also 
see hamsasya of AD 

Mukula 

Ornanabha 


Tdmracuda derived 
from the mukula— 
with no definite 
thumb position 
given; occurs also 
as bana , with slight 
variation 


N$S 


Two variations, one 
is the catura of the 
N$, the other is deriv¬ 
ed from the sarpasiras 
hasta 

As in N$ but with the 
slight variations of 
the position of the 
thumb and middle 
fingers 

Hamsasya as in N$ 


As in N$ but with 
slight variation of the 
finger positions 

All the three N$ 
positions listed 


Mukula 

Vnjanabha 


Tdmracuda 

Two varieties mentio¬ 
ned, second akin to 
the MG bcirta 
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XH (Contd.) 


HLD 

HM 

SR 

BB 

in Iconography 

Pallava which is 
a variation of 
catura 

Catura 

Catura 

Catura but deri¬ 
ved from the 
mfgaiirfa 

Occurs often in the 
dhydna mudra 

Not mentioned 

Calanmadhukara 
and the bhra- 
mara of HM: 
has the fore¬ 
finger extended 

As in NS 

Bhramara but 
the position of 
the third and 
little finger va¬ 
ries—it is deri¬ 
ved from the 
padamkofa 

Occurs often 

Hamsdsya 

Kangula 

As in NS 

As in N$ but 
derived from 
the simhasya 

Occurs often where 
hands hold attri¬ 
butes 

Kartarimukha 

As in N$ with 
slight variations 

As in NS, slight 
variation and 
derived from the 
pataka 

As in MG deriv¬ 
ed from the sar- 
pa&iras 

Rarely 

Mudrakhya, Sandamsa as in 

slight difference N$; only one 
in position of variation 
fingers as arala 
and. vardhamana 

As in N$; all 
three variations 
are derived 
from arala 

As in N§ but 
derived from 
hamsdsya 

Occurs often 

Mukula 

Mukula 

Mukula 

Mukula 

Occurs often 

Unyanabha 

Vrnana&ha 

Vrqanabha 

Vrqandbha 

Occurs when round 
objects like the ball 
etc. are held 

Sukatuyda 

Tamracuda 
derived from 
the muffl; the 
finger positions 
differ; also oc¬ 
curs as afikuia 

As in NS with 

varieties listed, 
the little finger 
position in the 
second variation 
differs from NS 

Tamracuda but 
derived from 
the kangula of 
the BB like the 
first variety of 

NS 

Rarely 
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Appendix t;o Table XII 


Asariiyuta hastas in the Abhinayadarpana, the Nafyaiastra Sangraha, 
the Balaramabharata, etc., but not mentioned in the Nafyatestra 


A bhinayadarparia 

Hastalaksana 

Hastamuktavali Nafya&astra Sang- 

and Mirror of 

Dipika 

raha and Balarama- 

Gesture 


bharata 


Mayura 

Not in HLD but 
occurs in Kathakali 


Mayura 

Candrakala 

Ardhacandra 


Candrakala as in A D 

Trisula 

No: but occurs in 


In NSS same as in 


Kathakali 


A D; in BB as puron- 
nata hasta 

Vydghra 


Simhasya 


Ardhasuci 


glironika vatiation 



of padmakosa 

tantrimukha Tantrimukha 


The Balaramabharata mentions the following asamyuta hastas which are 
not mentioned by another authority: 

1. Kutilabasia derived from the kapittha 

2. Balacandrahasta derived from the sue! 

3. Nirikfana hasta derived from the bana (see AD band) 

4. Pralamba hasta derived from the balacandra, and becomes a 

variation of the mayura of the AD 

5. Caturunnata hasta derived from the pataka 

6. Purnacandra hasta variation of the caturunnata also derived 

from the pataka 

7. Silimukha hasta similar to the AD sandamsa but with differ¬ 

ence in finger position 

8. Udetfita derived from the alapallava 

9. A pa vesfita variation of the candrakala of AD but 8, 9 

of BB refer to directions really 

10. Bhadrahasta derived from the simhamukha hasta 
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position of harh- 
sapak$a hasta 

Of these, numbers 1, 2,4, 5, 8,9 and 13 often occur in Iconography. 



Samyuta hast as not mentioned in NS 


AD and MG 

nSs 

BB 

1. Sivalinga 

As in AD 


2. Kartarisvastika 

Mentions it in a supple¬ 
mentary list 

As in AD 

3. $akafa 

As in AD 


4. Sahkha 

As in AD 


5. Cakra 

As in AD tilaka hasta 
(tripataka on forehead 
and chest) 


6. Sampufa 

As in AD kalasa when 
ardhacandra hastas are 
brought together 


7. Pasa 

As in AD 


8. Kilaka 

As in AD 

Subhasobha but derived 
from the mu?}i; the posi¬ 
tion of the little finger 
same 

9. Matsya 

As in AD: also called 
ntakara 

BB mentions the following 
extra samyuta hastas: upa- 
cara hasta, abhayavarada 
hasta, bharati hasta, kalaha 
hasta , padmamukula hasta, 
maliayuddha hasta , goja - 
danta and samyuta pallava 
hasta 

10. K.urma 

As in AD 


11. Varaha 

As in AD 


12. Garuda 

A D garuda hasta and also 
vai$nava hasta 


13. Nagabandha 

As in AD 


14. Khafva 



IS. Bherurida 
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Appendix to Table XIII 


Samyuta hasta 

The samyuta hast as as listed in the Natyasdstra , the Abhinayadarparia, the 
Mirror of Gesture, the Hastamuktavali, the Sangitaratndkara, the Nafysastra 
Sahgralia and the Bdlaramabharata have a great deal in common with each other; 
the Hastalak§arta Dipika has a different basis of analyzing the samyuta hastas; 
this has not been discussed here. In tne Natyasdstra, the Abhinayadarparia, the 
Sangitaratndkara, etc. each asamyuta hasta has its samyuta hasta and its usage 
(r iniyoga) is discussed. There is also some overlapping between the samyuta hastas 
and the tiftta hastas. Some of the hastas appearing as samyuta hastas in some 
texts arc listed as nrtta hastas in the Natyasdstra. Tables XIII and XIV give an 
idea of the samyuta and nj-tta hastas. 
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THEORY AND TECHNIQUE OF CLASSICAL INDIAN DANCE 


The Sangltaratndkara follows the Ndfyasastra closely in the names and des¬ 
cription of carls and sthanas, but indicates one other type of classification of the 
latter which is not found in the Ndfyasastra, even though most of the movements 
and postures described can be found in the descriptions of different types of gaits 
described in the Ndfyasastra in Chapter Xll. Sarngadeva makes three categories, 
viz., the de&isthanaka, upvlsfasthanaka and suptasthanaka. He lists twenty-three 
postures in the first category, nine in the second and six in the third. 

Of the twenty-three of the first category, about eight are in common with either 
the mandala or the sthanakas of the Abhinayadarpana; these have been mentioned 
above; the other fifteen with the exception of the caturasra are not found either 
in the Ndfyasastra or the Abhinayadarpana: the caturasra sthdnaka of the Sanglta- 
ratndkara is the same as described by Bharata, when he speaks of the sausfliava 
and caturasra of the body. 132 The other fourteen are 133 vardhamatta , nandyavarta, 
samhafa, prsfhottanataia, par$nividdha, pdrsnipdrsvagata, ekapdrsvagata, ekajanu- 
nata, pardvftta, visamasuci, khandasuci , saiva, kurmdsana and vrsabhasana. 

The nine sitting postures correspond closely to the sitting postures (dsana) 
described by the Natya&astra , 134 but the latter does not give them any specific 
names. The nine types of sitting postures relate both to the moods they must 
represent and to the position of the limbs. Thus, svastha, janugata, muktajdnu 
and vimukta denote the limb position, and maddlasa, kranta, viskambhita, utkafa and 
srastalasa relate to the mood, and are used for representing sorrow, intoxication, 
offering libation, dhyana yoga, state of fainting, etc., respectively. In the last 
five, the position of all the limbs, such as the chest, waist, eyes, is described; in the 
first, only the position and movement of the lower limbs is described. 

The sleeping or reclining postures described in the Sangltaratnakara under 
the suptasthana are faithful repetitions from the Ndfvasdstra, where also six reclining 
postures are described. 135 They are dkuncita , sama, prasdrita, vhartita, udvdbita and 
nata. 
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Karmya 

The karaixa as a unit of movement is perhaps the most important subject 
discussed in the NdfyaSastra in the nftta technique of dance. Indeed many contem¬ 
porary scholars have restricted their discussion of the nftta technique to a discussion 
of the 105 karanas. Since these karanas have also been represented sculpturally in 
the Cidambaram and the Bfhade&vara temple in Tanjore, and since inscriptions of 
Bharata’s verses are found in the Cidambaram temple, it has often been taken for 
granted or implied that the descriptions of karanas in the NafyaSastra are descrip¬ 
tions of static- poses. It has rarely been stated that what Bharata describes as a 
karapa is a unit of movement, indeed, a cadence of movement culminating in a 
pose. It has not been clearly understood that, when a unit of movement is broken 
up into the successive positions that constitute it, several poses can result at different 
points in time. This being so, any sculptural representation or a description of 
movement in language can be a sculptural representation of an arrested moment 
in a movement sequence. 

The effort of most scholars has been to identify the sculptured karanas of the 
Cidambaram temple with the verses of Chapter IV of the Nafyasastra, and to see 
whether the correct inscription has been indicated with the sculptured kararta. 
The history of analysis of the sculptured karanas has been a history of the correct 
numbering of the karanas and the inscriptions. More recently, this has also been 
done with the sculptural representation of the karanas in the BrhadeSvara temple 
in Tanjore. The main attempts made to identify the sculptured karanas of the 
Cidambaram temple with the correct verse of Chapter IV of the NdfyaSastra have 
been by Sri B.N.V. Naidu in the TandavalakSanam and by the respective editors of 
the first and second editions of the NafyaSastra published by the Gaekwad Oriental 
Series, Baroda. All these authorities have used the woodcuts of the Epigraphical 
Department of the Government of Madras, first published in the Epigraphical 
Report of 1914. Sri Ramaswami Sastri in the second edition of the NafyaSastra 
in the Gaekwad Oriental Series has, however, selected a few figures from the temple 
walls, which he thinks correspond to the definitions in the text and the inscriptions. 140 . 
The first edition of the Nafyasastra , as also the Epigraphical Report, published 
only 93 woodcuts: the editors of the TandavalakSanam and the editor of the second 
edition of the Ndfya&astra (Gaekwad Oriental Series) have incorporated the re¬ 
maining fifteen. So far as the first fifty-three figures are concerned, there is un¬ 
animity amongst these authors. There is, however, a great divergence of opinion 
regarding the remaining 55 karanas. According to Sri Ramaswami Sastri, “these 
dancing poses have been set up strictly in accordance with the descriptions found 
in the verses of the fourth chapter of the Ndfya&astra and the correct corresponding 
verse has been inscribed below each pose so that it may be known to the public 
that the pose is the illustration of the particular karana defined in the verse". 141 He 
has also stated the reasons for the confusion by previous authors, and has given us a 
very valuable chart of the karanas 54-108 as found in the different compartments 
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of the four towers of the Cidambaram temple and has compared the names and 
numbers of his order with the previous publications 142 . He has also indicated in this 
table the karanas which according to him have been displayed in each of the 
gopurams of the Cidambaram temple. This comparative study has been a valuable 
guide in resolving some of the problems which faced scholars regarding the correct 
order of the karanas and their placement in the gopurams of the Cidambaram 
temple. However, he, too, like other scholars, has assumed that the definitions of 
karanas in the NafyaSastra are descriptions of static poses, and that the sculptors 
of the Cidambaram temple could and did depict an entire sequence of movement 
through sculptural representation. 

If the order stated by Sri Sastri is accepted as correct, the problem of indicating 
whether or not the sculptural representation depicts the initial, intermediary or 
final position of the movement described by the text remains. 

Our attempt, therefore, is to interpret these karanas as units of movement 
and not as static poses. Since this unit of movement is built up by successive posi¬ 
tions of the different limbs, such as the hands, feet, legs and primary movements 
of the carls, the sthanas, etc., it is important to take into consideration the move¬ 
ments of the different limbs. Indeed, the fourth chapter of the Ndfya&astra cannot 
be understood without reference to the subsequent chapters of the Nafyasastra, 
specially Chapters VII, IX, X and XII, where the individual movements of the 
major and minor limbs (anga and upafiga ) have been described. In analyzing the 
karaya as a unit of movement, the cadence has to be broken up into its constituents 
of movement of the major limbs (anga) and minor limbs (upafiga). This breaking 
up of the karana into the primary movements that each karana employs leads to a 
reclassification of the karanas from the point of view of the most distinctive feature 
of the karana. Most of the names of the karanas are also derived from particular 
movements of the major and minor limbs. Thus some kararias take their names 
from the nrtta hastas, some from movements of the hip or waist or side; others 
•take their names from the feet position. Many derive their names from the nature 
of the leg extension, like the vrseika and others from the cari or the sthana they 
employ. The names of a few suggest the type of movement, crossing or whirling or 
pirouetting like the svastika or recita or bhramarl. The kararias can be reclassified 
thus in terms of their most distinctive or principal movement into nine categories. 
Once this is done, the problem of identification of the sculptured karana also be¬ 
comes the problem of indicating whether or not the sculptural representation cap¬ 
tures this distinctive feature. 

An attempt has been made here to reclassify the karanas in terms of the distinc¬ 
tive feature on the one hand, and to indicate whether or not the sculptural represen¬ 
tation illustrates the initial, intermediary or final position of the karana as described 
by Bharata, on the other. An attempt has also been made to indicate the exact 
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chapter and verse of the Nafyafdstra, where movements of the individual limbs as 
relevant to the particular kararia have been described. In the tables which follow, 
the first column states the most important and distinctive feature of the kararia , 
the second column indicates the movements of the related limbs, and the third 
column gives the textual references to these movements in different chapters of the 
Natyasdstra. 

This is followed by a comparison of the kararia as sculpturally illustrated in 
the gopurams of the Cidambaram temple with the description of the kararia in the 
Natyasdstra. The discrepancies and a few inaccuracies of identification between the 
editors of the Tanidavalaksanam and the second edition of the Natyasdstra (Gaekwad 
Oriental Series) have also been pointed out. 

On the basis of what has been stated above, the karanas can be reclassified 
into the following categories: 

(a) Sama karanas : those which indicate stable positions, nos. 5, 6. 

(b) Hasta karanas: those which take their names after or have the nrtta 
hasta movement as the most important feature, nos. 1, 2, 9, 10, 31, 32, 
33, 39, 54, 68, 69, 75, 87. 

(c) Swastika karanas: those that take their names from the svastda —crossed 
position of either the hands, or the feet or the thighs, nos. 7, 8, 13, 15, 16, 

17, 22, 49, 106. 

(d) Recita karanas: those which take their names from the re at a or reeika 
of cither the hands or feet or kali or neck etc. nos. 12,14, 20, 29, 37, 101. 

( e) Vrscika karatias : those which make an arch of the leg like a scorpion's, 
and utilize a back-flexed position of the leg, nos. 26, 42, 44, 46, 47, 50,- 
80,90. 

(f) Sthana karanas: those which derive their names from the stlianas or 
utilize the Natyasdstra sthanas, nos. 48, 96, 105. 

(g) Cari karanas: those which are derived from the cans: often the name 
suggests it, but where it does not the definition describes it; nos. 4, 18, 24, 
25, 27, 28, 34, 35, 36, 38, 40, 41, 51, 53, 55, 60, 62, 63, 65, 66, 73, 76, 77, 78, 
79, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 89, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 97, 98, 99, 100,104,107,108. 

(/i) Kali karanas: those which derive their names from the positions of the 
kafi, nos. 11, 19, 43, 45. 
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(/) Pada karanas : those which take their name from the position and move¬ 
ments of the feet, nos. 21, 23, 30, 56, 57, 58, 59, 70, 71, 74, 81, 88, 102, 
103. 

( j) Uru, pdrsva, etc. : those which derive their movements from important 
movements of other parts of the body, nos. 3, 52, 61, 62, 64, 67,72. 


Karana (sama) 

No. Karana {sama positions) Hasta NS Verse No. and 

sculptural repre¬ 
sentation in Cidam- 
baram 

5. Samanakhd 1 ; the natural Feet are samapada and the 1 - IV—65 

position hands hang naturally in 2 - IX—198 

lata 2 ; the body is in svd- Sculptural repre- 
bhdvika position sentation accu 

rate 

6. Lina 2 ; feet are in sama- The hands are moved and 3 - IV—66a-67a 

pada; there is no bend brought together in anjali 1 1 IX—128 

of the knees samyuta hastas. The head •'* VIII—32 

is slightly bent in nihancita 5 The sculpture re¬ 

presents the final 
position 


Karana (hasta) 

No. Karana and hasta Pada (feet) and janu (knees) NS Verse No. 

etc. 

1. Talapuspapufa 1 Feet in agratalasaficara 3 , 1 - TV—61 

Pu$paputahasta 2 pdrsva (side) in sannata 4 2- IX—150 

limbs m sausthava 5 3 IX—273 

*• IX—235 
»• X—89 

2. Vartita 6 : dvartita and pa- One foot in agratalasah- IV—62 

rivartita 7 of the hands, cara 6 : a svastika of the 7 - IX—218 

The initial position is of wrists also mentioned 8 IX—273 

svastika hands 
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No. Karana and hasta 


9. Nikuffaka 9 : the karana 
could also be classified 
under the pada karanas 


10. Ardhanikuffaka 10 : hands 
alapallava 11 


31. Valita 12 


32. Ghur$ita n : valita of one 
hand and dola 19 of the 
other 


33. Lalita 19 : from the kari- 
hasta 12 position, one hand 
and arm moved from side 
to side in utsarita 


39. Catura 19 : left hand in ala¬ 
pallava 20 and right in 
catura 21 


54. Cromandala 23 : derived 

from uromandala 2i hastas 


Pada (feet) and janu (knees) 

etc. 


Arms in nikuffaka bent with 
hands near the shoulders. 
Feet in udghaffita according 
to commentary 

Similar to karana no. 9 but 
legs do not bend as 
much 

Sucimukha hasta 13 : suci can 
in initial position and bhra- 
mari in final position 

Feet in svastika position, 
and then the legs are exten¬ 
ded 

Feet in kuffita or nikutfa 
(i.e., bent knees and tadita 18 
movement of feet) 


Feet movement is udghaff- 
ita 22 ; the right shank is bent 
in nikuffita or kuhcita 


Svastika position to begin 
with; later arms open out; 
resembles the movement of 
the baddha cari 2h . The 
commentary also mentions 
the sthitdvartd cSri 2# initial 
position 
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N$ Verse No. 


9 - IV—69 


to. iv— 70 
11 • IX—91 


12. iv—92 

13 - IX—191 


i4. iv— 92b-93a 
ls - IX—148 


i 6 . iv— 93b-94a 

17 - IX—199 

18 - This movement is 
not mentioned by 
N$ but is men¬ 
tioned by SR etc. 
N$ only speaks 
of kuffita as a 
bent position 

i9. IV—99b-100a 

20 IX—91 
IX—93 

22 - IX—266, move¬ 
ment mentioned 
only in commen¬ 
tary 

28 - IV— 114b-l 15a 
IX—204 

26 - X—21 

26 • X—15 
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No. Karana and hast a Pada (feet) and jam (knees) N§ Verse No. 

etc. 


68. Gajakridita™: name deri¬ 
ved from gajadanta hasta 28 
but the movement of the 
hands here has nothing in 
common with the hasta; 
instead, it resembles the 
karihasta 29 except for the 
crossing of the extended 
arm. Left hand is near 
the ear and right arm is 
extended to its own side 

69. Talasamsphofita 32 : tala- 
mukha 33 hands clasped 
and clapped 


75. Sannata 30 : with dola 37 

hasta 


87. Karihasta 40 : from kari- 
hastas 41 


The leg position is of the 
doldpada cari 30 . The text 
describes the right hand in 
lata 31 , and the other is held 
near the ear 


Feet and legs as in atikrdn- 
ta 31 cart. Knees are spread 
out in k$ipta 35 
Compare with karaya 93 
discussed under the cari 

kara$as 

Feet in svastika in initial 
position; with a slight jump 
(as in the harinapliitd cari ) 38 , 
the final position is attain¬ 
ed; thighs and knees are 
spread out in kfipta 39 

Feet are in ahcita 42 position 


27 • IV— 128b-129a 
2 »- IX—154 

29 - IX—199 

30 - X—36 
31 IX—198 


32 - IV—129b-130a 

33 - IX—186 
»• X—30 

35 • IX—262b-263a 


36 • IV—135b-136a 

37 IX—148 

38 . X _ 43 

39 IX—262b-263a 


40 iv— 147 b. 148a 

41 IX—199 

«• TX-273-274 


Sculptural representation in Cidambaram of karanas 

derived from hastas 

1. Talapuspapufa: The sculptural representation shows the final position of 
the hands, but the agratalasancara feet described by the text are not seen. Also 
the k?ipta position of the knees is not mentioned in the text. TL and NS II agree 143 . 

2. Vartita .* The sculptural representation of the vartita karana cannot be 
said to be accurate, for the two distinctive features of the karana, namely the 
agratalasancara foot and the svastika of the wrists ( mani ), are not seen: however, 
the karana could represent the final position of the arm movement. The text sug- 
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gests that in the final position the arms hang down with the palms of the pataka 
hasta facing out. 

t 

9. Nikuttaka: The sculptural representation as identified by N§ II illus¬ 
trates an intermediary arm position. However, there is no indication in the figure 
of the udghatfita toe-heel movement of the feet or the mai^dala sthana mentioned 
by the text. The alapadma hastas are not seen in the figure either. 

10. Ardhanikutfaka 144 : In the sculpture indentified by Nl§ II as this karana, 
one hand is near the ear and the other arm is held across the chest. From the 
sculpture it is not clear whether the hand is alapallava or not. Allapallava hastas 
are mentioned only by Abhinavagupta in the commentary and not by Bharata. 
The movement described by N$ II is a continuous movement and not a static 
position. 

31. Valita: The text mentions the sucimukha hasta the suclpada carl in the 
initial position and the turning of the trika to perform the bhramari carl in the 
final. The Cidambaram relief depicts one foot in kuncita and the other in samapada. 
One hand is held in pataka, and the other rests on the thigh. The initial position of 
sucl carl is seen in the sculpture: the apaviddha of the arms mentioned by N$ could 
be interpreted as in the relief. 

32. Ghurnita: The karana as seen in Cidambaram represent the dola hasta 
clearly, but the feet are not in svastika as indicated by the text; one foot is in 
kuncita, suggesting a sucl position rather than a svastika. The valita of the hands 
or the svastika position of the feet is not captured by the sculpture. 

33. Lalita: The hand position of the karihasta in the karana is accurately 
represented in the sculpture. The feet are difficult to analyze in terms of the text, 
but the pose of the sculpture seems to be a faithful representation, judging from the 
fact that this karana has been similarly depicted at other places. 

39. Catura: The sculpture shows the dola arm, crossing the body; and one 
hand seems to be in alapallava but it may be in pataka: the text does not mention 
the placing of the arms; thus, there was freedom for the sculptor to depict them as 
he wished. The catura hand is also not seen in the sculpture. The feet cannot be said 
to be in udghattita: one of them is in kuncita. Kultita or udghatfita are movements 
of the feet and thus difficult to represent in sculpture. 

54. Dromandala: TL and the second edition of N§ do not agree about this 
karania. Ramaswami Sastri gives a drawing of the vifkambha karana of TL and calls 
it uromandala. The svastika position of the legs mentioned in the text and reiterated 
in the commentary is, however, not seen in the figures identified by N§ II or TL: the 
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uromandala of the arms is a movement and can, therefore, take cither the position 

seen in the Nl§ If karana 54 or the NSl karana 54. The uromandala hastas could not 

• » • 

have the hands and arms of the figure identified as this karana by TL. The feet posi¬ 
tion of all the three figures do not accord with the textual description. The figure 
identified by NS II represents at best the initial position of the arm movement. 

68. Gajakrldita: The karana identified by Ramaswami Sastri in NS II re¬ 
presents the position described by the text accurately. The legs are in dolapdda and 
one hand is in lata and the other is held near the ear. The TL figure is incorrect. 
The dola pada and lata hasta arc both seen in the figure identified by NS II. 

69. Talasamsphotita : The sculptural representation of the karana as identified 
by N$ II clearly indicates the hand position described in the text. TL identifies a 
different figure which does not correspond with the definition. However, the feet 
position described in the text are not seen in the NS II figure either. Also, neither 
the atikrantd carl nor the dandapdda feet are seen in the sculpture. The A'S II figure 
could at best be the final position of the movement where both the hands meet and 
the feet are struck. 

75. Sannata: The figures identified as the saimuta karana are different in 
NS II and TL : the figure identified by Sastri represents the final position of the 
sannata karana where the feet are in svastika position after a jump in harinaplutd 
carl: the hands, however, are held near the chest and this does not accord with the 

JT 

text. The figure identified as the sannata karana by TL and NS I represents the dola 
hastas but not the svastika of the feet. It could, however, represent the jumping in 
the harinaplutd carl but the action indicated seems more violent than the description 
of the karana. We can only conclude that the karana is inaccurately represented in 
both the figures identified, even though some features are common : no other figure 
in Cidambaram seems to fit the description totally. 

87. Karihasta : It is fairly accurately represented in the sculptured figure: 
we see clearly the karihasta and the aheita position of the feet: both NS II and TL 
agree. The extension of the side alone docs not accord with the definition, but the 
arm extension and the foot position without doubt make this figure a representa- 
tion of the karihasta karana of NS II. 
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No. Karana 


7. Svastika recita 1 ; recita* of 
the hands with arms in 
aviddha* (turning in¬ 
wards), the commentary 
adds many other move¬ 
ments of the hands 

8. Mand ala svastika? 


13. Vak$ahsvastika recita •; 

hands in svastika; the 
chest is bent in nikuiicita. 
The commentary identi¬ 
fies this as the abhugna 7 
chest movement 

15. Svastika 8 , hands and feet 
both in svastika 

16. Prffhasvastikd 0 : arms and 
hands in svastika , but 
completely turned, so that 
back faces audience 

17. Diksvastika 12 : hands and 
feet in svastika 


22. Ardhasvastika 13 : right 

hand in karihasta u ; the 
left hand relaxed on chest 

49. Parivanikuffaka 1 ° 


106. Ndgapasarpita 1# : hands 
in recita and head in 
parivdhita 17 


Karana ( svastika ) 

Other limbs, pada (feet) and 
hastas (hands) 

Svastika of the feet. The 1 - 
first position of the hands is 2 - 
in caturaSra and in the final 3 - 
position they are in hamsap- 
ak$a 


Svastika positions of feet *• 

and hands are derived from 6 

the mandala sthana 6 
• ■ 

Feet are in svastika and are 6 
alternately opened and cros- 7 
sed 


Static position 


Feet and legs as in apakran- 9 
ta cari 10 and ardhasuci cari n 10 


One continuous movement 12 - 
front and sideways of cross¬ 
ed feet and hands 

Svastika of the feet 13 * 

14 . 


Hands are in svastika; feet 15 * 
and legs in nikuffita 

Release of one leg from ls - 
svastika position of feet 17 * 


NS Verse No. 


IV—76b-68a 
IX—193 

IX—190 and 220 


IV—68b-69a 
X—65 


IV—73b-74a 
IX—224 


IV—75b-76a 


TV—76b-77a 
X—3 
X—34 


IV—77b-78a 


IV—82b-83 
IX—199 


IV—I09b-110a 


IV—166b-167a 
VIII—27 
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Sculptural representation in Cidambaram of svastika karanas 

7. Svastikct recita : Both TL and N$ II identify the same figure as the svastika 
recita karana. The sculpture depicts, if anything, the final position described by the 

for neither the recita movement of the hamsapak$a hastas nor the svastika 
position of the feet is seen in the sculpture. The commentary adds that the hands 
finally rest on the kati and this is clearly observed in the sculptural representation 
of the karana. 

8. Mandala svastika : TL and N& II agree but the sculpture represents the 
svastika of the hands only: it does not also depict the distinctive feature of a four- 
tala distance between the two feet described in NS. 

13. Vak$ahsvastika recita : TL and N§ II agree : the sculpture represents fairly 
accurately the svastika of the hands and the feet: the abhugna chest (slightly bent) 
as described by the text is not seen in the sculptural representation. 

15. Svastika : TL and N$ II agree : the sculpture represents the final position 
of the N§ karana : the svastika of the hands and feet is seen clearly in the relief. 

16. Pfsfhasvastika : TL and NS II agree : the reverse position of karana 15 is 
seen in the sculpture and it corresponds to the description in the text. Howevei, the 
movements of the apakrdnta cdfi is not depicted in the sculpture; only the final 
posterior position is depicted. 

17. Diksvastika : TL and NS II agree: the sculpture depicts a posture similar 
to karana 16, which seems to be a result of the limitations of modelling in relief. 
The svastika position of the feet and the hands is clearly observed, and differs 
from the textual description only in so far as the diksvastika karana is a continuous 
movement of the crossed feet and hands in front and sideways. 

22. Ardhasvastika: TL and N& II agree: the sculpture depicts the svastika 
of the feet but the movement described by the text, specially of the karihasta , 
is not seen: the hand is held on the chest in the sculpture. 

49. Par&vanikuttaka: TL and N§ II agree: the sculpture also corresponds to 
the description of the text: the hands are in svastika and the knees are bent. The 
sideways movement suggested in the text is, however, not seen in the sculptural 
representation. 

106. Ndgdpasarpita: Nl§ II and TL differ in their identification of the karana. 
The figure in the N$ II identified as the ndgdpasarpita shows practically a sitting 
posture; one hand is held clearly in pataka , and the other is near the ear: this is 
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not in accordance with the definition of NS. The extension of the legs from the 
initial svastika position described by the text is also not noticed. The TL and NS I 
figure of karana 106 is equally doubtful, for one leg is here turned back, almost 
as a vrScika leg, and arms are extended out in front: the general definition of 
recita could also include this movement. One may conclude that there is no accurate 
sculptural representation of this karana. 


Karana (recita) 

No. Karana Hasta (hands) and other N$ Verse No. 

limbs 


12. Ardha recita 1 Sucimukha 2 hastas make IV—72b-73a 

recita. The side ( pdrsva ) is 2 - IX—191 
in nata 3 position. The legs 3 - IX—239-240 
are in nikuttita 

m 9 

14. Unmatta 4 The hands are m recita 6 and IV—74b-75a 

the feet in ancita 6 ; there is r> * IX—193 
a turn of the entire body. 6 * IX—274-275 
The commentary also men- 7> X —38 
tions the dviddha carV 

20. Aksipta recita 8 The arm movement is apa- 8 - IV—80b-81a 

viddiia 9 (circular), the hands 9 > IX—220 
are in recita. The knees are 10 - X—262-263 
in ksipta 10 (spreadout)posi- 
tion 

29. Recita nikuttita 11 Feet in udghattifa 1 ' 1 ; the 11 ■ IV—89b-90a 

knees and thighs are bent ,2 - IX—265 
to form nikuncita 

37. Vaisakha recita 13 : Derived from the sthana 14 13> IV—97b-98a 

hands and feet both in of that name u * X—61-62 

recita 

101. Sambhranta Xb : the name The movement of the 15< IV—161 b-162a 
of the karana is derived hands is in parivartita 16 and 16< IX—217-218 
from the circular move- vyavartita; they rest on the 17> X—38 
ment it implies. Unlike thighs in the final position 
karcajas 5 and 6, this is a 
movement. The cari used 
is dviddha 1 " 7 
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Sculptural representation of the recita karanas 

12. Ardha recita: TL and NS II agree : the sculptural representation accords 
more or less with an intermediary position described in the text; the sucimukha 
hastas cannot be seen clearly in the figure, nor arc the katakdmukha hastas men¬ 
tioned by the commentary clear. The bent position of the legs in the sculpture is 
nikutfita. 

14. Unmatta : TL and NS II agree : the figure represents accurately the recita 
movement of the hands and arms and also suggests the frenzied quality of the 
karana: the aheita feet arc, however, not visible. 


20 Aksipta recita: TL and NS II agree : the clearly defined kfipta position 
of the knees is seen in the figure. The arm and hand positions are more difficult 
to identify m terms of the text. In the sculpture one hand is in pataka near the 
chest and the other rests on the thigh. The sculpture illustrates the final position 
of the karana. 


29. Recita nikuttita: TL and NS II agree : the sculptural representation is 
fairly faithful and depicts the recita and the dula hast a clearly: the foot docs not 
show the udghatfita movement but the toe of the kuhcita fool is so placed that it 
can easily lead to the udghattita movement. 


37. Vaisaklia recita: TL and NS II agree : the figure in the sculpture, how¬ 
ever, does not show the distance of three and a half talas between the two feet 
as mentioned by the text. The feet and hands can be said to be in recita but the 
sculpture does not conform accurately to the description. There is no suggestion 
of the uplifted foot in the text. The most distinctive feature of the karana is the 
vaisakha stInina in the initial position and this is not seen in the sculptural re¬ 
presentation. The feet in the sculpture indicate the intermediary position of the 
karana, viz., the nupura pada. 

101. Sambhranta : Neither the figure identified by NS II nor the one identified 
by TL accord with the textual description. There is no indication in the sculpture 
of either the dviddhd carl or the vydvartita or parivartita movements of the hands. 
The karana is a continuous movement and not a static position, and does not lend 
itself to a faithful sculptural representation. 
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Karanas with legs in vrfcika position 

No. Karaija Hastas (hands) and other N$ Verse No. 

limbs 


26. Nikuncita 1 : one leg in One hand across the chest l - IV—86b-87a 
vrfcika the other touches tip of 

the nose. One hand is in 
ardla 

42. Vrfcika ku((ila 2 : one leg The arms bent in nikuncita : 2 - IV—102b-103a 

in vrfcika taken back alapallava hands are held 

in the shoulder region 

44. Lata vrfeike? : one leg in Hands in lata a - IV—104b-105a 

vrfcika 

46. Vrfcika recita 4 Viprakirna nrfta hastas in 4 - IV—I06b-107a 

recita are suggested and IX-187 

47. Vrfcika 5 : one leg bent in Two hands in kuiicita held 6> IV—107b-108a 
front; the other turned over the shoulders 

back and elevated 

50. Lalafatilaka 6 : also be- The hand of the uplifted leg IV—llOb-llla 

longs to the vrfcika is in pataka, the other holds 
variety: the vrfcika leg the uplifted toe in the fore- 
is taken to its extreme head region 
position when the toe 
touches the forehead 

80. May uralalita ?: vrfcika of Hands in recita and moved IV—140b-141a 

legs, but with crossed freely. Trika is in vivartita 
thighs 

90. Simhakar$ita 8 (vrfcika Arms bent in nikuncita , 8 - IV—150b-151a 

of one leg) hands padmakoSa or ur- 

nandbha 


Sculptural representation of the vrfcika karanas 

26. Nikuncita : TL and N$ II agree : the sculptural relief accurately accords 
with the description in the text: one foot is in samapada with a nata (bent) knee, 
the other is taken back and lifted up to form an arch: the arm positions also con¬ 
form to the description in the text, the ardla hand however, cannot be seen in the 
sculpture; the karihasta is not specifically mentioned by N§. 
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42. Vf&cika kuffila : TL and N$ II agree : the sculpture has the same feet and 
cnee position as karana 26: the hands and arms differ. According to the text, they 
should be in alapadma and in recita: this is not depicted by the sculpture. The 
hands are, however, seen in the shoulder region in the sculpture and this conforms 
to the description in the commentary. 


44. Lata vrseika: TL and N$ II agree: the feet and leg positions of this karana 
are similar to those of karapas 26 and 42: the lata hasta is depicted in the sculpture 
by an extended arm: the other hand is in pataka held near the chest. 

46. Vrseika recita : TL and NS II agree : the sculptural representation has the 
vrseika leg lifted high with the toe touching the back of the head. The recita of 
the hands and arms is shown by the complete extension of both the arms. The 
chest is slightly bent forward in the sculptural representation, which is not pres¬ 
cribed by the N&. The final position of the karana is depicted by the sculpture. 

47. Vfscika : TL and NS II agree : the sculptural representation is accurate, 
so far as the legs are concerned, but the karihasta prescribed by the commentary 
is not seen in the sculpture. 

50. Lalafatilaka: TL and NS II agree: the vrseika leg is depicted in its extreme 
position where the calf and the thighs are in a straight line again and there is no 
bending of the knee. The hand clasping the toe above the head is clearly seen in 
the figure. The other hand is in pataka. The sculpture is a faithful definition of the 
final position. 

80. Mayuralalita: TL and NS II identify different figures: the TL figure of 
karana 99 is figure 80 of N§ II 145 : the latter figure is nearer the description of NS. 
The sacrum is turned round and the hands and arms are openly stretched out: one 
leg is in vrseika but not in such an extreme position as in kararia 46 or kararia 60: 
this is more akin to the leg position of kararias 26 and 42: however, the turning 
of the trika and the crossing of the thighs produce a different impression. The 
karaija identified by NS II is closer to the textual description. 

90. Simhakar$ita : TL and NS II identify different figures. The figure identified 
as karana 90 by N$ II is karana 106 of TL. The N§ II figure is closer to the des¬ 
cription in the text: yet it is not an accurate depiction. The vrseika of one leg is 
seen, but the urnanabha and padmakofa hastas mentioned in the commentary are 
not seen in the relief; the arms and hands suggest the dandapak$a hastas instead. 
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Karanas from sthanas 146 


No. Karana 


Hastas (hands) and other 

limbs 


NS Verse No. 


48. Vyamsita 1 


96. Nive.su> 


105. Lolita 9 


Derived from alidha stliana 2 : 

■ 

arms in recita and hands in 
viprakirna nrtta z hasta, in an 
udvesfita movement 4 

From mandala st liana 6 : hands 

■ • 

on chest, the chest is in nir- 
bhugna' } and the sides are in 
unnata 8 . 

From vaisna va sthdna 10 : the 
arms are in recita and the hands 
in aiicita; the head'is lolita 11 


J - IV—108b-109a 

2 - X—67 

3 - IX—187 

4 - IX—216 

5 IV—156b-157a 
«. X-65-66 
IX—226 
»• IX—236-238 

9 IV—I65b-166a 
10 - X—52-53 
11 VIIl-37 


Sculptural representation of karanas derived from sthanas 

48. Vyamsita : TL and NS II agree: the figure depicts the alidha sthdna , no 
doubt, but it is rather a clumsy representation and, considering that the alidha 
sthdna has been beautifully sculptured as early as in the Ranigumpha caves, this 
is indeed a poor depiction. The feet are not quite five talas apart and the stretched 
leg is not sufficiently extended out. The hands arc accurately depicted as being 
on the chest where they may easily form a svastika. 

96. Nivesa: TL and NS II identify different figure as the nivesa karana , but 
neither of the figures corresponds to the description of the text. The TL figure 
identified as karana 96 has nothing in common with the NS description: but 
the figure identified in NS II as karana 96 also docs not depict the mandala sthdna: 
in fact none of the karanas derived from the sthanas have been accurately repre¬ 
sented in the Cidambaram temple. In the NS II figure the hands arc on the chest 
and this accords with the description; but the feet are not shown four talas apart. 
There is nothing in the chest and side ( pdrsva ) position either to show a slight 
bending and stiffening of the torso. Nor is there any other figure which conforms 
to the definition in the Nafyafdstra. 

105. Lolita : TL and N$ II do not agree regarding the figure, nor do the figures 
identified by either accord with the description in N$. Neither the TL nor the 
N$ II figure depicts the vaifnava sthdna which is the most distinctive figure of the 
karana . The feet of the figure identified by NS II are in svastika and the hands are 
near the chest. It would have been difficult to represent the head movement, or 
the recita of the arms, mentioned by NS, sculpturally. 
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Karanas from cans 


No. Karana 


Hastas (hands) and other 

limbs 


4. Apaviddha 1 : derived from The hands mentioned are 
the baddhd cari ; a move- Sukatuntja and kafaka- 
ment of the arms is also mukha 2 : a crossing of the 
termed apaviddha (IX-220) thighs as in the baddhd 

cari is mentioned in the 
text 

18. Aldta 3 : initial position of Initial position of the 
alatd cari , 4 final position hands is at the level of the 


of urdhvajanu cari 6 : a turn 
and the uplifted sideways 
movement of the knees are 
important points of the 
cadence 

24. Bhujangatrdsita 8 : deri¬ 
ved from the cari 7 of that 
name*, one kuncita 8 foot 
lifted up, the thighs in 
vivartana 9 (also compare 
kararias 35 and 40 which 
are similar) 

25. Urdhvajanu 11 : the leg posi¬ 
tions are exactly the same 
as in the cari 12 of that name 

27. Mattalli 13 : leg movement 
as in the cari 14 : here the 
circular movement is em¬ 
phasized 

28. Ardhamattalli 16 : derived 

from the mattalli 17 can but 
the closing and extending 
of the feet is emphasized 

34. Daydapakfa 16 : the karania 
is derived from the urdhva¬ 
janu cari 19 : compare 
karana 25 above, also com¬ 
pare karaoa 82 


shoulders; in the final 
position they extend 
down 


There is an oblique turn¬ 
ing of the entire body 
specially knees, thighs 
and waist: the hand posi¬ 
tions are not indicated; 
one arm is in karihasta 10 


Hand and arm movement 
not specified 


Arms in apaviddha , and 
the hands perform an 
udvetfita 16 movement 


Recita nrtta hasta extend¬ 
ed and the left hand is 
placed on hip 


The hand position is that 
of the dar}4apak$a nftta 
hastas 20 ; the feet and 
hands together give the 
impression of a staff: the 
arms are lata hastas 21 
here 


Nl§ Verse No. 


i. IV—64b-65a 
2 - IX—60-62 


IV—78b 
X—41 
X—33 


«• IV—84-85a 

7 - X—42 

8 - IX—275 

»■ IX—255-256 
10 - IX—199 


“• IV—85b-86a 
12 * X--33 


13 • IV—87b-88a 
14 * X—28 
15 - IX—216 


16 • IV—88b-89a 

17 ■ X—28 


is. iv— 95b-96a 

19. Y_3-1 

20 - IX—202 

21 - IX—198 
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No. Karana Hastas (hands) and other 

limbs 

35. Bhujahgatrasita recited : Hand positions are clear- 
derived from the carl of ly indicated as recita in 
that name and karana 24. initial position: in the 
The karana can also fall final one they rest on one 
into the category of the side as in karana 24 
recita karanas for the cir¬ 
cular movement is empha¬ 
sized here. Also compare 

karana 40 

36. Nupura 23 : initial position The hastas in lata recita 
bhramari cari, 2i final posi- but both arms are above 
tion of nupurapadika carl 25 shoulder level; a turn is 

suggested after the first 
position 

The hands are in udves- 
tita 29 when the fingers 
beginning with the fore¬ 
finger open outwards. 
Only the trika is turned 
and thighs are in the 
valarta position 

40. Bhujangdncita 30 : from Right hand is in recita 

karana 24 above and the and left hand lata. No 
carl of that name: the kufi- crossing of arm to the 
cita foot crosses at the other side as in karanas 
thigh level 24 and 35 

41. Dandakarecita 21 : derived The arms and hands are 

from the second or final in dandapak$a and are 
position of the dandapadd moved m recita 
carl 32 . One knee is in kfipta 
and the other leg is stret¬ 
ched out like a staff 

51. Kran taka* 3 : derived from The hands are described 
the atikranta carl 34 where as ak$ipta in the text, but 
one kuncita foot is lifted commentary adds that, 
up, put forward and exten- in the initial position, the 
ded. Also compare karana hands move in the vyava- 
82, where a similar leg rtita* 6 movement; in the 
position is indicated intermediary position 

they are in parivartitcP*; 
they are finally held in 
kafakdmukhaP 7 in the 
chest region 


38. Bhramara 26 : from the bhra¬ 
mari carl 21 ; this is a move¬ 
ment where the knees and 
the feet continue to be in 
the initial ak$ipta 2s and svas- 
tika positions 


N$ Verse No. 


22 . iv— 95b-96a 


28 . iv— 96b-97a 

24 . X—45 

25 . x—35 


28 . IV—98b-99a 
27 • X—45 

28. x—37 

2 »- IX—216 


so. iv— lOOb-lOla 


si. iv— 101b-102a 

32. X- 


“■ IV—11 lb-112a 
X—30 
»• IX—217 
3 «- IX—218 
37 - IX—60-63 
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No. Karana Hastas (hands) and other Verse No. 

limbs 

53. Cakramandala™ : from the The hands are in uroman- 38 * IV—113b-114a 
addita carp 9 , but the defi- dala i0 : the name cakra- 39 • X—23 
nition seems incomplete maydala really gives a 40, IX—204 

clue to the karana, for 
this is an acrobatic posi¬ 
tion in which the arms 
pass between the thighs 
to touch the ground. 

It is rarely seen in danc¬ 
ing, except in a style like 
odissi 

55. Ak?ipta ix : derived from Hands and arms also 41 • IV—-115b-116a 

the carP 2 of the name but extended but no precise 42, X—37 

the final position of svas- position indicated. The 

tika feet in the cdri is not commentary adds that 

indicated in the kararia the hands are in kataka- 

• ■ 

mukha placed slightly on 
the side 

60. Dolapada* 3 : from the carp* Hands accord with the 43 « IV—120b-121a 
of that name; one kuiicita feet, and are also in 44, X—36 
foot swung from side to dola ib 45 « IX—148 

side ending in an ancita 
foot: weight of the body 
is on the samapada foot 

62. Vinivftta u : derived from The trika is turned 46 • IV—122b-123a 
the suci carP 1 : feet are round, i.e., the side 47 • X—34 
placed in suci cdri in the (pdrfva ) is in the 48, IX—236-238 
initial position and are vivartana is movement. 49, IX—193 
moved to a svastika posi- The two hamsapak$cP 9 

tion in the final position hastas move in a fast 

tempo in recita 

63. ParSvakranta 60 : feet as in Hands to accord with the 50 • IV—123b-124a 
the par&vakranta carp 1 feet which are moved in 51 • X—32 

front 

65. Vidyudbhranta 62 : feet as in The arm movement is IV—125b-126a 
the cdri 68 : one leg is taken given as mandalaviddha, X—40 
back and extended high i.e., mandala (circular) IX—220-221 
so that the foot touches movement and aviddha 54 
the forehead: the other movement when the 
foot is in samapada: weight hands are turned inward 
of the body is on the sama- towards the body from 
pdda foot an outer point in space 
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No. Karana Hastas (hands) and other 

limbs 


66 . Atikrdnta Bh \ from the cari 56 No specific hands are 
of that name: kuhcita foot described 
is lifted forward 


73. Parsvajanu 57 : feet as in the One hand rests on the 
parSvakranta cari BS : but thigh and the other is 
this is an extreme position held in mufti on chest, 
of the infolded leg The commentary adds 

that the resting hand is in 
ardhacandra 


76. Suci B3 : feet as in the carl 60 ; No specific hands pres 
the kuhcita foot is lifted cribed 
and placed forward: in 
the initial position it tou¬ 
ches the knee of the sta¬ 
tionary leg, in the final the 
toe touches the samapdda 
foot 


77. Ardhasuci 61 : only the final Alapadma hands are held 
position of the suci cdri is near the head 
used when the right foot is 
in kuhcita and is placed on 
the side of the stationary 
foot 


78. Sucividdha* 2 : this is the 
extreme position of the 
last movement of the suci 
cdri; the kuhcita foot 
pierces into the heel of the 
other foot. (Compare 
karana 96 and 77 above; 
three variations of the 
same movement have been 
described) 


Hands are on the hips 
and the chest: the com¬ 
mentary adds that the 
hand on the hip is ardha¬ 
candra and the one on 
the chest is kafakamukha 


79. Apakranta* 3 : derived from No specific hands pres- 
the thigh position of the cribed 
cari 6i , i.e., valancfi 6 of 

thighs and then a kuhcita 
foot is raised 


N$ Verse No. 


“• IV—126b-127a 
68 ■ X—30 


57 • IV—133b-134a 
58 - X—32 


IV—136b-137a 

•o. x—34 


el - IV—l'37b-138a 


e2. iv— 138b-139a 


IV—139b-140a 
«*• X—31 
• B * IX—255-256 
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No. Karana Hastas (hands) and other 

limbs 


82. Dandapada™: initial posi- The arm movement is in 
tion of the nupura cari 67 aviddha 69 where the hand 
(i.e., crossed position of is moved inwards from 
feet): in the final position an outer position 
one leg is extended to its 
own side so as to make a 
staff. Compare karana 100 
and kararju 34—which are 
derived from the iirdhva- 
janu carl —and have danda- 
pak$a hastas. This kararia 
ends in the dandapada 
cari 68 


83. Harinapluta 10 : like the The knees are spread out 
cari 11 of the name: it is in k$ipta in the final posi- 
derived from the initial tion. No hands are speci- 
position of the atikrantd cified 
carV 2 ' there is a jump and 
then an ancita foot is 
placed at the side 


84. Prehkholita™: derived from The trika is turned round, 
the dolapadd cari 7 *. Initial i.e., the sides are in a 
position of the dolapadd is vivartita™ movement 
continued into the bhra - 
mart cari 76 with a jump. 

Compare karana 60 


85. Nitambd 11 : derived from The arms are lifted high 
the baddha cari 78 : svastika in the initial position and 
position of the feet then the fingers and 

palms move in vyavartita 
karana 79 of the hands: 
palms face the chest gra¬ 
dually and are finally in 
pataka; this is the com¬ 
plete movement of the 
nitamba so hands 


86. Skhalita karana* 1 : derived The hands follow the feet 
from the dolapadd cari ® a . recita and ghurnita hands 
Compare karanas 60 and are used: in the initial 
84 above position the ham?apak?a 

recita 83 hands are used 


N$ Verse No. 


66, iv— 142b-143a 
« 7 ' X—35 
fl8 * X—44 
6 »* IX—220 


to. iv— 143b-144a 

71 • X—43 

72 X—30 


73, iv — 144b-145a 
74 ‘ X—36 

75, Y_45 

76, ix—236-238 


IV—145b-146a 
7 *- X—21 
79 - IX—217 

80 > IX—196 


si. IV—146b-147a 
X—36 
*»• IX—193 
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No. Karam Hastas (hands) and other N§ Verse No. 

limbs 

89. Simhavikridita 84 : derived No hands specified 84 - IV—149b-150a 

from the alata carl 85 . 85 - X—41 

Movement similar to the 
alata karana, but is per¬ 
formed in a quick tempo; 
compare karana 18 


91. Udvrtta M : the movement The entire body is spread 86 * IV—151b-152a 

of the karana is identical out and raised. The 87 - X—39 

with the movement des- hands are not specified, 88> IX—185 

cribed in the carl 87 of that but they are perhaps in 

name: the violent move- udvftta 88 
ment important, the final 
akfipta leg position em¬ 
phasized 


92. Upasrta 89 : from the aksip- 
td can 90 . Compare karana 
55 above 


The commentary adds 
that the movement of the 
left hand is in vyavartita 91 
and the right hand is held 
in ard/a 02 


IV— 152b-153a 
90 - X—37 
91 • IX—217 

92. ix—46 


93. Talasanghaffita 93 : is deri- The hands come together 93 - IV—153b-154a 
ved from the dolapada and clap and are released 94 - X—36 
cari H : the distance between in recita movement 
the two feet in the final 
position is two talas : com¬ 
pare karana 84 and 86 
above 


94. Janita 96 : derived from 

janitd carl 98 , where one foot 
is in agratalasancara 97 


One hand is held in mu${i 95 * IV—154b-155a 
near the chest and the X—25 

other is hung in lata hasta 97 • IX—274-275 


95. Avahitthaka 98 : from the The hands are gradually IV—155b-156a 

janitd carl" lowered from a high posi- X—25 

tion above the head to- 100, IX—156 
wards the chest. The 
hands are also in avahit- 
tha 100 


97. Elakdkri4ita 101 : from the 
carl 102 of that name: jump¬ 
ing with talasancara feet 


The torso is slightly bent 101, IV—157b-158a 
and twisted 102, X—20 
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No. Karana Hastas (hands) and other NS Verse No. 

limbs 

98. Criidvrtta 103 : derived from Hands move in vyavartita 103 • IV—158b-159a 
the car/ 104 of that name: and then rest on hips in l04, X—22 

the knees are bent in nata the final position 105 - IX—256b-257a 

and the thighs are tidvar- 
tana 106 

99. Madaskhalita 106 : derived The head moves in the l0fl * IV—159b-160a 
from the dviddha carl 107 : parivahita 108 , and the 107, X—38 

initial position of feet in arms hang down 108 - VIII—27 

svastika 

100. Vifflukranta 103 : the leg is The two hands are in los> - IV—160b- 161a 
extended out high on its recita no - X—44 

own side without a knee 
bend: this is an extreme 
position of the daridapadd 
carl 110 , where the foot is 
lifted from the ground to 
the level of the waist 

104. Vr$abhakridita ni : from the The arms move in recita m - IV—164b-156a 
alata can 11 * like karana 18 with a vyavartita move- 112, X—41 
and 89 ment of the hands 

107. iSakafasya 113 : derived from The kafakamukha hands m * IV—167b-168a 
the cari lu of this name: it are in front at the chest ' ' X—16 

also uses the agratala- level 115> IX—275 ff. 

saiicara 115 foot and the IX—-231 

udvahita 116 chest. The 

kararia, however, seems to 

be an acrobatic one like 

the cakramandala, judging 

from the sculpture in 

Cidambaram 

108. Gangavatarana 117 : is also Hands are in tripataka, m * IV—168b-169a 
an acrobatic kararia rarely the feet and the heels are 

seen in dancing lifted up and weight of 

the body rests on the 
hands 


Sculptural representation of kararias derived from cans 

4. Apaviddha: TL and N $II agree: the arm positions are accurately depicted in 
the karana but the crossing of the thighs is not seen in the sculpture. However, 
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neither the &ukatuiy$a hands nor the katakamukha hastas are clearly discernible in 
the sculpture. 

18. Alata: TL and N!§U agree: the final position of the legs, i.e., of the urdhva- 
janu cari is seen in the sculpture: the hands are also accurately depicted hanging 
down. 

24. Bhujangatrdsita: TL and N$ II agree: the leg positions in the sculpture 
conform to the description closely, and one can see the crossed hips and the uplifted 
right leg and the karihasta clearly. The karihasta , however, is not mentioned by the 
text: instead, a dola hasta and a katakamukha hasta are prescribed. This karana 
should be compared also with karana 35, viz., bhujangatrastarecita and karana 40, 
viz., bhujahgaitcita. 

25. Vrdhxajanu: TL and N$ II agree: the sculpture conforms closely to the 
description in the verse. No hands are specified in the text: in the figure one arm is 
held in lata, the other is in pataka near the chest. 

27. Mattalli: TL and N$TL agree: the sculpture shows a movement which is not 
easy to identify as the mattalli, for the text indicates a crossing of the ankles and a 
turning: the latter cannot be depicted in sculpture: the apaviddha movement of the 
arms and the udve?{ita movement of the hands also cannot be depicted: the sculpture 
shows a kuncita foot, one hand near the chest and the other resting on the hip. 
The sculpture depicts at best an intermediary position and not the initial or final 
position. 

28. Ardhamattalli: TL and N$ II agree: there is hardly any difference between 
the figures of karana 27 and 28: the left foot is in kuncita instead of the right and 
the left hand is extended in lata instead of an infolded arm with the hand near the 
chest seen in karana 27. The relief thus depicts the hands accurately but the closing 
and the extending of the feet mentioned in the text cannot be seen in the sculpture. 
The recita of the hands seems to be depicted often as the dola hasta in these sculp¬ 
tures. 

34. Dandapak?a: TL and N$ll agree: the sculpture accurately depicts the 
urdhvajanu cari initial position of the knees and the leg but the foot is not uplifted 
from the ground as in karana 25 above. The hand and arm position is more accurate 
where both the arms are beautifully extended out like a staff. 

35. Bhujahgatrasta recita: TL and NlSU agree: the sculpture, however, depicts 
the final position after the recita, for there is no twist of the body and the feet seem 
to be in samapada though slightly apart from each other. One of the arms suggests 
the karihasta, the other is extended in lata hasta on its own side. 
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36. Nupura: TL and NlStl agree: the initial position where the arietta right foot 
is taken to the back of the left foot in the carl is seen in the sculpture. The arms are 
clearly seen extended in lata. 

38. Bhramara: TL and N$ H agree: the sculpture shows the initial position 
where the k$ipta svastika knees position is attained by a crossing of both the knees 
and the feet. The hands are in the chest region: the gestures in the sculpture clearly 
indicate the turning round the trika of the bhramari and akfipta carl. 

40. Bhujangancita: TL and NSll agree: the figure has a great deal in common 
with the figure of karana 24, but the waist does not turn to such an extent. The 
hands are also different: the extended arms of the figure suggest the recita move¬ 
ment mentioned in the text. 

41. Danciakarecita: TL and A^II agree: one leg and both arms are extended 
like a staff. The final position of the karana is depicted in the sculpture. 

51. Kranta: TL and NS II agree: the final position of the atikrdnta carl is seen 
in the figure, but the extended leg has an arietta foot instead of a kuhetta foot men¬ 
tioned in NS. The hands do not show the kafakdmukha hands as described by the 
text: they are instead in pataka with one palm facing out and fingers pointing 
up, the other facing in. 

53. Cakramandala: TL and Ni§U agree: the sculpture shows an acrobatic 
movement and it is only from the sculpture that we can say that the NS description 
may have meant a movement similar to the one sculptured: for otherwise there is 
little else besides the name to denote exactly such a movement, even though anatomi¬ 
cally it is possible to attain this posture from the uromarjtdala hands. The clue to the 
movement can be obtained only from the text’s mentioning that the body is held 
. between the two arms. 

55. Akfipta: TL and NSH differ: TL identifies a figure as karana 55 which does 
not come anywhere near the desci iption of the text. The figure which nSTL identifies 
also does not fulfil the description of NS. The crossing at the shank level and the 
lifting of the kuncita foot is not seen in any of the figures: the svastika karanas like 
22 etc. would approximate to the description more closely. The NSll pose is one 
which may be attained as a result of an extreme k$ipta flexion of the janu. , but the 
contact with the floor of the shank and the knee of one leg is not mentioned in the 
text or the commentary. In the figure identified by NlSll, only the placing of the 
hands in the caturaSra accords with the textual description. 

60. Dolapada: TL and NlSll agree: the sculpture also illustrates the description 
of the text as far as the leg movement is concerned, but the swung leg does not 
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have an aficita foot: it has both the feet in samapada, instead: both the hands are 
also not shown in do la: one is in dola, the other in pataka near the chest. The final 
position of the movement seems to have been attempted. In the figure identified by 
NSTL as kararia 68, of gajakridita, a clearer dolapada is observed. 

62. Vinivptta: TL and N$1I differ: the figure identified as kararia 62 by TL 
belongs more to the vrscika variety and does not depict the lifting of the kuncita 
foot to the knee level prescribed by the text: the final position of the kuhcita 
foot placed on the side of the samapada foot is seen in the N$Jl figure. The recita 
of the hands is, however, indicated only in the TL figure, and the lata hasta taken 
across the body, as in the N$ll figure, seems to be an inaccurate representation. 
N$1 does not illustrate this kararia. None of the figures identified accord with the 
description in N$. 

63. Parsvakranta: TL and NSTL agree: the final position of the parivakranta 
cart seems to be depicted in the figure, where the kuncita foot is brought to the side 
of the samapada foot. The hands are not specified in N&; the sculpture shows one 
hand near the chest and the other hung in dola hasta towards the knee. The sculp¬ 
tural representation is not very accurate. 

65. Vidyudbhranta: TL and N&J1 differ: the TL figure seems to be incorrect 
and the A^II figure is closer to the description of the kararia of that name. The 
leg is taken right back and uplifted; the foot touches the head, one arm is extended 
in lata to its own side and the other hangs in dola in front 146 . 

66. Atikrdnta: TL and N §.II differ: neither of the figures represent the descrip¬ 
tion in the text. The figure identified as kararia 66 in TL is the kararui identified by 
N §II as the argala (karana 57): the N$ll figure also does not show the movement 
and can at best be the final position of the atikrdnta cart. The figure shows two 
samapada feet, one hand in lata and the other in dola. The figure identified by TL 
belongs to the technique of the vyayama described in N$ rather than the nftta. 

73. Parsvajanu: TL and N $II differ: the N$H figure shows the uplifted leg of 
the carl. The hands are, however, neither mutfi nor ardhacandra, and rest neither 
on the thigh nor on the chest as prescribed by the text. The right hand is in pataka 
and the left arm is extended in lata in the sculpture. The TL figure indicates a 
sliding movement. There is no indication of the leg being lifted to the chest level. 
The N$n figure is nearer the textual descriptions but it is also not an accurate 
illustration. 

76. Suci: TL and N&t I differ: the suci feet can be seen in the figure identified 
by NSTL as karana 76. TL seems to be wrong, and the karana identified as suci in 
TL is really the vidyudbhranta karana 65. The N&TL figure also does not show the 
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uplifted foot, but has both the feet in extreme kuficita position which may be inter¬ 
preted as suci feet in the final position. Both the hands seem to be held in mufti in 
the chest region in the figure. 

77. Ardhasuci: TL and NSW differ: the iVi5>II figure identified as kararia 76 is 
identified as karaita 86, viz., skhalita by TL: the NSW figure of ardhasuci shows one 
samapada foot and one kuficita foot. The hands accord with the description in the 
text, and one of them is possibly held in alapadma in the region of the shoulders and 
the head; the other is placed near the chest in the figure. The figure identified by 
TL as ardhasuci is identified by A^II as karaita 99, viz., madaskhalita. 

78. Sucividdha: TL and NSW differ: the N$II figure is nearer the textual 
description but, even so, the piercing movement of the kuhcita foot into the heel 
of the other is not observed here. The hands are as described in NS: one is held 
near the chest and the other rests on the hip as indicated by the text. The TL figure 
of sucividdha is a sitting position and is identified by N$ll as karaita 55, viz., 
akftpta. The kafakamukha hastas mentioned by the commentary are not seen in 
either figure identified as the sucividdha karaita. 

79. Apakranta: TL and N$ II differ: the figures identified as this kararia do not 
meet the description of the text, for the valana of the thighs is not seen in either. The 
N$U figure shows one kuficita foot but this is not uplifted as it should be for the 
apakranta can. We can only surmise that the position depicted in the sculpture is 
cither the first initial position or the absolute final position, but it is not a depiction 
of the movements described by the text. The arm in the NSU figure is in dola and 
the other hand is in pataka near the chest. The figure identified by jV^II as apakranta 
is identified by TL as kararia 65, viz., vidyudbhranta. 

82. Daydapada: TL and N$U differ: the figure identified by NSU resembles 
the kararui 50, lalatatilaka and would belong to the vrkika variety in our classi¬ 
fication and it is most unlikely that the text was left vague to suggest a similar pose. 
The nupurapada cdri position of the feet or the extended leg of the dandapada cdri 
is not seen in the figures identified either by TL or N$ H. The aviddha movement of 
the arms is also not seen in either figure. An intermediary position of the movement 
of this karana is seen in the figure identified by N$U as kararui 64, nistambhita. The 
figure identified as kranta karana 51 by TL and A^II seems to come nearest to 
depicting the final leg extension. The figure identified by TL as this kararui is identi¬ 
fied by N§U as karana 69, namely, talasamsphotita. There is no other figure which 
approximates the description of the text of this karana except the illustration of the 
dolapada karana discussed earlier. 

83. Har'mpluta: TL and N$U do not agree: the figure depicts the uplifted foot 
of the atikrdnta cdri or the adcita foot of the harinuiplutd cdri: the knee and shank 
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position of the figure identified in the NlSll does have the final kfipta position with 
a kuncita foot. The hands of the figure are in karihasta and lata, and these have not 
been specified in the text. The TL figure belongs to the vrfcika type and has a 
raised leg to the back which does not approximate to the definition in the text at all. 
The NSl I figure identified as this karaija is identified by TL as karana 89, viz., 
simhavikritfita. The NStL figure identified as this karana depicts at best the initial 
position of the atikrdnta cdri and no more. 

84. Prenkholita: TL and NSTL differ: neither of the figures identified as this 
karana show the dolapada cdri position so obvious in the description of karana 
dolapada. The NSli figure has both the feet in kuncita, but does not indicate that 
a turn will be taken or that either leg will be extended or swung as in the bhramari 
cdri. The movement of the trika and the side ( pariva ) is also not observed in either 
figure: there is instead a straight frontal facing in these figures. We can only con¬ 
clude that the figure identified by NSTL perhaps depicts the initial position of the 
dolapada cdri, judging from the kuncita feet. The sculptural representation is, how¬ 
ever, inaccurate. The figure identified by NSH as this karaija is identified by TL 
as karana 57, viz., argala. The figure identified by TL as prefikholita is identified by 
NS}! as karana 73, viz., parsvajanu, since the NS karana describes a complete move¬ 
ment. It would be difficult to represent this karaija sculpturally. 

85. Nitamba: TL and NSU do not agree: the NSU figure identified as this 
karaija does depict the svastika position of the foot. The figures identified by both 
TL and NS II do illustrate the hand movements: one illustrates the initial position 
and the other the final position described by the text. The TL figure has the hands in 
the chest region, not in the shoulder region as mentioned by NS in the description 
of the nitamba hands: the NSU figure has the hands loosely hanging on the sides 
in dola hastas, which would be the final position of the hastas prescribed for this 
karaija by NS. The figure identified by NSli could represent the final position of 
the movement at best. 

86. Skhalita: TL and NSli differ: neither of the figures approximate to the 
text: the dolapada cdri position is not seen in either of the figures, though both the 
figures show one kuHcita foot. The recita of the hands is also not seen in either 
figure; TL shows one hand near the shoulder and the other spread and curved near 
the head region: the NSli figure shows one dola hasta and the other in kafakamukha 
or mufti near the chest. Either of them could have been modelled to show an 
intermediary position of the movement of this karaija. 

i 

89. Simhavikridita: TL and NS II differ: the figure identified by N§ II as this 
karaija is very similar to the alata karaija 18: the feet position of the TL figure are 
also very similar to the feet position of karaija 18. The representation'of this karaija 
in Cidambaram seems to be imprecise, and none of the figures identified meet the 
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description. The backwards lifting of the foot is the most distinctive feature of the 
movement and this is not captured by the sculpture. 

91. Udvrtta: TL and NSVi identify different figures as this karana: the TL 
figure does not approximate to the textual description: the figure identified by 

N$U also seems to be imprecise if not an incorrect illustration of the text. The 
initial position of the dviddha carl seems to be depicted here, but the valana of 
the thighs obvious in the figure is not mentioned in the text. The figure identified 
as karana 91 by N §.II belongs to the class of mayuralalita and the elakakrldita karana 
where a crossing of the thighs is specifically mentioned. The hands are, however, 
in udvrtta in the figure, identified by NlSU. The movement described by the text 
indicates a jump, but the figure identified by N $II suggests a twist rather than a 
jump. 

92. Upasfta: TL and N$1 1 differ: the N$H figuie seems to depict the last 
position of the ak$iptd carl, where a svastika of the shanks is formed. The arala 
hasta mentioned in the commentary is not seen in either figure, and the dola hastas 
of the N$U figure do not correspond to the vyavartita movement of the hands 
described in the text. The figure identified by A^II may indicate the first position of 
the movement of the karanta. 

93. Talasahghatfita: TL and NSU figures differ slightly, but the dola pada 
position of the carl is not seen in either figure: the hand position, in which clapping 
is indicated, is seen in the figure identified by Nl §II as the kararja. 

94. Janita: TL and N$ll differ completely: the N $.II figure does not show the 
talasahcara foot mentioned by the text: the TL figure does depict this but the 
crossing at the thigh level of the legs is not mentioned by the text. The musfi hasta 
is also not seen in either figure, even though the N$l I figure does have one hand 
on the chest and the other extended in lata. The agratalasahcara foot, the most 
important feature of the janita carl, is not seen in the figures identified either by 
TL or N$ II. 

95. Avahitthaka: The figures identified as karana 95 by both TL and NSU are 
inaccurate; the agratalasahcara foot is not seen in either TL or NSU figure. The 
Sukatuipja hasta of the avahittha samyuta hasta or the arala and alapadma hasta 
mentioned by the commentary are not seen in the sculpture. The only feature 
which accords with the textual description is the placing of the hands in the final 
position in the region of the chest. 

97. Elakakridita: The figure identified as the janita karana by TL is identified 
as karana 97 by NlSU : the latter seems to be a correct identification and the figure 
identified by N$U illustrates the textual description fairly accurately, although both 
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the feet are not in talasancara. Besides, the crossing at the thigh level is emphasized 
rather than jumping as mentioned in the text. The distance between the feet indi¬ 
cated by the text is accurately depicted by the figure. 

98. Orudvrtta: TL and N$TL identify different figures: TL figure does not 
meet the description of the text: the figure identified as karana 98 in N$l I is a fairly 
accurate representation of the textual description. The nata bend of the knees, and 
the placing of a talasancara feet so as to have the heels point inwards, naturally lead 
to the bending of the shank and the corresponding udvartam movement of the 
thighs. One hand rests on the hip, and the head is turned round. 

99. Madaskhalita: TL and A^II differ: the TL figure identified as this karana 
belongs to the vrfcika variety and is very much like karana 46, namely, vrfcika 
recita. The N$ II figure is similar to the karanas which are derived from the aviddha 
cdri such as karana 14 unmatta and karana 101 sambhrdnta: the figure shows the 
svastika position of the aviddha cdri: there is also a distinct incline of the head to 
the side but it cannot be easily identified as the parivahita gesture of the head. The 
arms do not hang down in the sculpture as indicated by the text. They are instead 
placed in catura&ra position near the chest. The svastika feet position mentioned by 
the text is accurately depicted in the figure identified by N$ II. 

100. Vi?nukranta: TL and N$H differ, and this time the TL figure meets the 
description of the text more closely: the extension of the kuiicita foot pointing 
towards the sky is not seen in the A^II figure of this name but it is seen in the figure 
identified as vi?nukranta in TL. The hands and arms also conform more or less to 
the textual description. The vikfipta karana (no. 58) also has a stage in the movement 
which can be identified with the final position of the vi§nukrdnta karanta. The N$ll 
figure is perhaps the first position of the movement described by N§. 

104. Vrfabhakridita: TL and N$ II differ: the figure identified as the vfsa- 
bhakridita in either TL and M£ll does not meet the description of the text. According 
to the text, the alata cdri and recita hands are distinctive features of the karana: 
the figure identified by does not depict these and is instead a static figure with 
samapada feet. 

107. Sakatdsya: TL and N$ II agree: the description in N$ does not state 
explicitly that the movement is an acrobatic one: it also does not speak of the toes 
touching the head after being turned backwards and upwards, which would natural¬ 
ly presuppose the belly resting on the ground. The sculptural representation of the 
karana does not seem to have the talasancara feet or the kafakamukha hastas men¬ 
tioned by N$. This illustration has never been questioned and the movement des¬ 
cribed by N$ could perhaps be interpreted to include the movement shown by the 
sculpture: the sculpture seems to follow an oral tradition more than the academic 
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text. A clue is given by the commentary when it says that the movement is to be 
employed in showing children’s play, and that this suggests a cart-wheel being 
thrown forward. 

108. Garigavatararia: It is another acrobatic kararya but this time the descrip¬ 
tion of N$ suggests such a pose when it speaks of both the feet being lifted up and 
the tripataka hands as facing the ground; physically, this could be performed only 
if the hands were in contact with the ground, and this is accurately presented by the 
sculpture. 


Karanas (kafi) 


No. Kararya 

11. Kaficchinna 1 : the kati 
in chinna 2 position 


Hastas, feet etc. 

is Hands are pallava 3 . No 
feet etc. prescribed. The 
commentary also men¬ 
tions the bhramari cari 4 
and the mantfala sthana 6 


19. Kafi sama 6 : the kafi is in 
sama position. The com¬ 
mentary mentions the ak~ 
sipta can 7 and also the 
vaisnava sthana 8 

m * 


Feet are to be separated 
from the svastika position 
without moving the hip: 
the chest attains udvahita 9 
from the parfva nata posi¬ 
tion. Hands are held on 
the navel in katakd- 
mukha. 10 


43. Kafibhranta 11 : there is a The feet are in sucicari 13 ; 
recital movement of the the arms have a circular 
kafi movement in apaviddha 14 


45. Chinna 16 : the kafi is bent 
in chinna 19 


The alapadma 17 hastas are 
held on the hip: the feet 
are in vaiiakha sthana 18 


N$ Verse No. 

u IV—71b-72a 

2 - IX—245 

3 - IX—196 

4 - X—45 
6 - X—65 


6 - IV—80b-81a 

7 - X—37 

«■ IX—52-53 
»• IX—231 
10 - IX—61 


n - IV—103b-104a 
12 - IX—246—247 

is. x—34 

IX—220 


is. IV—105b-106a 
le - IX—245 
17 - IX—91 
1B * X—61 
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Sculptural representation of kafi karanas 

11. Kaficchinna: TL and N$ II agree: the sculptural representation, however, 
does not depict clearly the chinna position of the kafi or the leg position of the 
bhramari cari: the pallava riftta hastas are also not clear but there is a space between 
the feet, and the hands are spread out extended above the shoulder level and the 
general impression corresponds to the description of the text, even though in 
minute details there is some inaccuracy. 

19. Kafisama: TL and N$ll agree: even though the karapa takes its name 
from the position of the kafi, there is little in the description of N$ which refers 
to the movement of the kali. The sculpture portrays the final position described 
in Nl§, for the hands rest on the hips—perhaps in ardhacandra hastas; the udvahita 
of the chest is quite pronounced. There is nothing in the sculpture to indicate the 
movements of the akfipta cari, although the kfipta position of the knees is quite 
clear. 

43. Kafibhranta: TL and N1§1 I agree: but the sculpture does not depict the 
suci cari position indicated in N$: instead, the position of the legs in the sculpture 
corresponds more closely to the interpretation of Abhinavagupta in the commen¬ 
tary where he speaks of the sideway movement of the feet. It would be impossible 
to depict the recita movement of the waist and the hip, and thus all that the sculp¬ 
ture succeeds in depicting is one point in a continuous movement. The position of 
the hands also does not correspond to the description in N$. 

45. Chinna: TL and N&R agree: the sculpture is also fairly accurate in port¬ 
raying the chinna position of the kafi; the hands rest on the hip and they may be in 
alapadma , although this is not clear in the sculpture. 
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Kamila (pada) 


No. Karana—Pada 

■ 


Hastas etc. NS Verse No. 


21. Viksiptdksipta' : the hands One hand in a vyavartita 1 ‘ IV-82 
and the feet arc both movement and the other 
thrown out in caturci hasta. The 

movement is reversed in 
the final position. Abhi- 
navagupta adds that it 
should be used for going 
and coming 


23. Aiiatar: the feet are in 
ancita 3 and then a svastika 
is performed 


Hands move in vyavartita 

* 

and parivarnta move¬ 
ment: in the final pose 
one hand is near the nose 


IV 83b-84a 
JX- -276-278 


30 Pdddpaviddha l : feet aie Hands aie m katakd- 
lirst in sucividdhd carl 1 ' and nwklia •’ near Ihe navel 
are then moved to the apa- 
krdnld edri 15 position 


1 IV 90b-91 a. 
•> IX 279 
X 34 and 
X 31 


56. Iulauldsita'. one leg is ex¬ 
tended; the feet position 
resembles the aiicita feet, 
for the toes arc turned up 
and the soles of the feet arc 
visible 


Hands arc in pataka 
which separate and meet 
as they move fiom a high 
position to a low one, 
palms face down 


IV 116b- J 17a 


57. A rgala* . one leg is extend- The body is bent in a IV-—117b-118a 

ed backwards; feet arc back convex curve, and 
placed two and a half talas both the hands are ex- 
apart tended up and back to 

touch the ground 


58. Viksipta? : the knees arc in 
ksipta 10 ; feet and both 
hands arc m viksipta away 
from the body 


The extended outward 
movement of the hands is 
emphasized. The com¬ 
mentary mentions the 
vidvudblirdntd can also 


»• IV- 118b-119a 
J »- IX- -257-258 


59. Ardrta u : this is leally deri¬ 
ved from the cdsagati cdrV\ 
(X. 18) even though NS 
mentions that the feet are 
in dvarta 


The commentary adds 
that the hands move in 
a vest i ta and ud\estita xl 
movement 


IV- -II9b-120a 

X---18 

IX-- 216 
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No Karana Pada 

70. Garudapluta 14 : one leg is 
stretched back and the foot 
is in aficita. This karana 
really belongs to the tyi- 
cika variety with a 
difference: the uplifted leg 
has an infolded knee and 
not an arched one as in the 
other vrscika karanas 

71 . GandasucP 6 : one foot is 

■ • 

in sucipada: the other is 
in samapdda position 


74. Grdhravalinaka 20 : the feet 
are in slight aficita, and 
the knee is bent in the ini¬ 
tial position: during the 
movement the leg moves 
front and back 

81. Sarpita 22 : the feet are in 
aficita 23 and moved apart 
in semi-circular movement 
of a snake 

88. Prasarpitd l:, \ the movement 
is circular but the feet are 
in agratalasaficara here 

102. Viskambhar 1 : knees are 
bent in nikuffita: feet are 
in kuncita : in the final 
position, one foot is in the 
sucipada cari 28 

103. Udgliaffita 30 : feet are in 
udgltatfita 31 , i.c. toe-heel 
movement 


Hastas etc. 

The side is in unnata 16 : 
the hands and arms move 
in lata recita 


The side ( parsva ) is bent 
in /into 17 : hands are in 
aficita , and sucimukha 
nrtta hastas 18 during the 
movement but in the final 
position one rests on the 
chest and the other as a 
sue! asamyuta hast a 19 on 
the cheek 

The hands and arms are 
stretched in lata: the side 
is stretched and extended 
in prasarita 21 


The head follows the feet 
in parivahita li movement: 
the hands and arms move 
in recita 

Hands are in lata 26 and 
recita and the head is as 
in karana 81 

According to the com¬ 
mentary, hands are in 
sucimukha nrtta hastas. 20 
One of them is held on the 
chest 

The hands are in talasah- 
ghaffa derived from the 
talamukha nrtta hastas 32 : 
they are brought together 
and released 


Nl§ Verse No. 


14 - IV—130b-131a 
IX—236-237 


Jh - IV—131b-132a 
17 - IX—239 
is. ix—191 

ln - IX—67-74 


20, iv— 134 b- 135a 
21 IX—235-256 


IV—141b-142a 
IX—275 
VIII—27 


IV—148b-149a 
IX—198 


27 . IV—162b-163a 
2H . X—34 
29 . IX—191 


ao . IV—163b-164a 

31 . IX—266 

32 . IX—186 
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Sculptural representation of kararias derived from foot (pada) positions 

21. Vikftptakftpta : The movement described by N$ is an alternate throwing 
out of one leg and one arm. The outward and inward movement of the limbs is 
suggested by the commentary. The movement is difficult to represent sculpturally 
and the relief of the karana shows the left hand in mufti (may be in catura) and the 
other extended down in lata. The knees are in kftpta and the feet are samapdda. This 
can at best be the initial position implied by the text. Other karanas such as akftpta 
recita suggesting throwing out of the limbs which would result in leg extensions etc. 
have also been sculptured in Cidambaram by merely showing the kftpta samapdda 
position of the lower limbs. 


23. Ancita: TL and NS II agree: the sculpture in Cidambaram depicts the 
movement described by NS. The text mentions the svastika position of the feet, and 
the commentary adds that the arms are to be in kariliasta position or lata —both of 
which are seen in the sculpture; the vyavartita and parivartita are movements of 
the fingers, and it is likely that this definition gave enough freedom to the sculptor 
to interpret the finger positions as he wished. The svastika position of the feet 
depicted is identical with the svastika position of the other kararias like ardhasvastika 
and svastika etc., and the hand and arm positions resemble the arm and hand 
position of the karana 24, b/mjahgatrdsi(a , and the karana 87, kariliasta: NS specifics 
that one hand should be near the nose; this, however, is not followed and, instead, 
one pataka hand is seen near the shoulder level while the other is in lata across the 
body. 

30. Pddapaviddha: TL and NS II agree: the sculpture shows a suci foot resting 
against the heel of the samapdda foot; yet this is not an accurate presentation of 
either the sucividdhd cari or the apakrantd carl mentioned in the text. The hands 
arc described in the text as being near the navel and in / atakdmukha: in the sculp¬ 
ture the hands are at the chest level, and not clearly in kafakamukha. One hand 
certainly seems in the mufti. 

56. Talavilasita: TL and NS II identify different figures: the leg extension and 
the visibility of the soles of the feet are the two distinctive features mentioned by 
NS, and neither of the figures accords with this description. The figure identified 
by NS II belongs to the vrseika type of karana and shows an upturned leg, not an 
extended one: the arms are upturned with the hands near the face: the only karanas 
which show the dneita foot are the karihdstd kardrid and the vyamsita karartd 
and krantaka in the Cidambaram sculptures, while many karanas in NS mention 
this foot position. The figure identified by NS II can at best represent the final 
position, where one leg is extended backward and then lifted. The uplifting is men¬ 
tioned only by the commentary. 
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57. Argala: TL and NS II do not agree: the sculptural representation (according 
to NSW) makes this karana also of the acrobatic variety like cakramaridala , sakafdsya 
and the gangavatarana rather than one belonging to the sphere of dancing: TL 
mentions this as atikranta which is obviously incorrect. The description in NS can 
lead to the final position of the body as portrayed in the sculpture, but other move¬ 
ments can be contained within the definition of NS and, therefore, it cannot be 
said with certainty that the sculptural figure as identified by either TL or NSW is 
correct. 


58. Viksipta: TL and NSW differ: the figure which NSW identifies as karana 
58 is identified by TL as visnukrdnta karana: TL viksipta is incorrect and cannot be 
considered as a correct depiction of NS viksipta karana. The extension of the leg 
and the hands is seen in the figure of NSW and the viksipta position of the knees 
and the hands mentioned by the text are also noticed here. The NSW figure depicts 
an important phase of movement of the viksipta karana and the sculptural represen¬ 
tation is obviously of this intermediary position of the movement and not of either 
the initial or final position. 

w r 

59. A varta: TL and NSW agree: the posture seen in the sculpture is the common 
ksipta position of the knees with one kuncita foot; the front-back movement of 
the cd§agati cari mentioned in the commentary is, however, not suggested. The 
movement of the avarta karana docs not lend itself to sculptural representation, 
thus only a common position of the legs has been depicted. The ua\es(tta of the 
hands cannot also be depicted in sculpture, and the Cidambaram figure shows us 
two musti hastas at the chest level. The sculpture represents the initial position 
described by the text and gives no indication of the subsequent movement. 

70. Garudapluta : TL and NSW agree: the sculpture is an accurate depiction 
of the movement described by the text; there is hardly any discrepancy between 
the description and the illustration. NS( 1st edition) docs not illustrate this figure. 

i 

71. Gandasuci: TL and NSW differ: the suci pdda mentioned by the NS is 
not seen in the NSW figure: instead, one foot is at the back of another samapdda 
foot and may be in kuncita. The feet position of the NSW figure could accord 
with the description in the commentary where it is mentioned that one foot is to 
be placed at the back of the other foot. The hands are in the final position men¬ 
tioned by N$; one hand is on the chest and the other is placed under the chin, 
although not on the cheek as prescribed by Bharata. 

74. Grdhrdvalinaka : TL and NSW identify different figures as karana 74. 
The TL figure is incorrect when compared with the definition of the karana in 
NS: the figure identified by NSW accurately portrays the hand position in lata , 
but the foot position does not correctly illustrate the movement described in the 
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text, for the trika is turned in the figure -a fact not mentioned by the text. Never¬ 
theless, judging from the kite-like movement implied by the name of the karana, 
it is quite likely that the NS gfdhravalinaka karana was performed as shown in 
the NSW figure: one knee is definitely bent in the figure as laid down in the text 
and the other leg is also thrown backwards, even though not ‘extended backwards’ 
as stated in NS. The sculpture represents a near final position of the movement 
described by the text. 


81. Sarpita : TL and NSW figures differ, but neither of them seems to follow 
the description of NS: the NSII figure is accurate only in’so farj[as the parivdliita 
head movement and the recita hastas go: the aficita foot?mentioned in the text 
is not seen in either figure; instead, the TL figure has both the feet in kuncita and 
the MSII figure has one foot in kuncita. The knees arc ksipta in both. There is no 
other karana amongst the Cidambaram gopuram sculptures which approximates 
to this description. The Cidambaram sculptures seldom illustrate the aficita foot 
accurately, and it is often depicted as the kuncita foot. 


88. Prasarpita : The TL figure seems incorrectly identified; the N&W figure 
depicts the movements of the karana as far as the lata hast a goes, but the coming 
together of the soles which suggests the talsahcara position of the feet is not seen 
in the sculpture. 

102. Viskamhha • The TL figure is incorrectly identified, and the NSW figure 
identified as karana 82 is correct with regard to the hand positions as described 
in N&; one of them is held on the chest and the other might easily be m the apa- 
viddha such though its gesture is not clear and it is held at the chest. The legs and 
knees are in mkuttita and one foot in the NSW figure is in sue! pdda. The figure 
thus depicts the initial position of the hands and the final position of the feet. 


103. Udghattita karana: it is difficult to present iri sculpture, for its chief 
•feature is the toe-heel movement of the feet. Nevertheless, the NSW figure shows 
two kuncita feet which might easily be the initial position of the udghattita feet 
movement. However, the hands are incorrectly represented in the sculpture, as 
their position does not indicate that they are ready to beat time, a fact mentioned 
by the commentary. 
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Karova 

No. Karana, uru, janu and 

pariva 

3. Valitoru : l : from the valita 
entwining of thighs 


52. Kuhcita 2 : a half-kneeling 
position: the leg bent at 
the back has the knee in 
contact with the ground 
and the calf raised; the 
other leg is bent in front 
with a samapdda foot on 
the ground 


61. Vivrtta 3 : this is the extreme 
position of the ksipta 1 
knees, where one fore-leg 
rests on the ground. The 
side (, parivd) is turned- 
round in vivartita 6 move¬ 
ment 


62. Vinivftta : the name is 
derived from a movement 
of the sacrum; the feet 
positions are as in suci can. 
Also mentioned in the cari 
katanas above 7 

64. NiSumbhita 8 : derived from 
the nirbhugna 9 position of 
the chest and the unnatta 10 
of the side ( pdrSva ) 


67. Vivartita 11 : name derived 
from the circular move¬ 
ment of the side and the 
sacrum (trika) termed 


(from uru, janu, etc.) 
Hastas etc. 


Both the hands are in 1 
iukaturtda and they make 
a vyavartita and pari - 
vartita movement 


The right hand in a 2 
slightly raised position is 
in alapallava on the left 
side 


The arms are extended 3 

and move in recita. The 4 

commentary also men- 5 . 

tions the bhramari cari 6 0 


For hand see karana 62 7 

under the cari karanas 


A movement of the kun¬ 
cita feet is indicated; the 
backward extended leg 10 
can also form a vr&cika. 
Hands are in kafakamu- 
kha, one of them touch¬ 
ing the forehead 


The hands are as in 
karana 62; two hamsa - 12 
pak?a hastas are moved 
in recita in a fast tempo 


N$ Verse No. 


. IV—63 


IV—112b-113a 


IV—121b-122a 
IX—257-258 
IX—239-240 
X 


IV—122b-123a 


124b-125a 
IX—216 
IX—239-240 


IV—127b-128a 
IX—239- 240 
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No. Karaya, uru, janu and Hastas etc. NS Verse No. 

pdrsva 

vivartita 1 -. The karana is 

■ 

similar to karania 61 men¬ 
tioned above; here also 
the knee and the calf of 
one leg are in contact with 
the ground in an outstret¬ 
ched position of the thigh 


72. Parivrtta 13 : derives its 
name from the parivflta 
movement of the trika. The 
parivrtta 1 *, however, is a 
movement of the shanks: 
here a turning round is 
implied and a vivartana 15 
movement of the side is 
indicated. One foot is in 
suci and the movement of 
the baddhd carl is per¬ 
formed 


The movement of the 
hands is described as 
urdhvdpaveftita, which is 
the urdhvamaridala nrtta- 
hasta 16 . The commentary 
describes the karana as 
being formed by a mix¬ 
ture of the suci baddhd 
and the bhramari carls 17 


13 . IV—132b-133a 
1 ‘. IX—262b-263a 
lr *. IX—236-238 

16 . IX- -203 

17 . X—34, 21 & 45 


Sculptural representation of karanas derived from uru, janu , etc. 

3. Valitoru: The text clearly states that the thighs are so entwined that the 
knees point inwards; the sukalunda hastas arc also mentioned. The sculptural 
relief, however, does not show any of these features. Neither is there an entwining 
of the thighs nor are the sukalunda hands seen. Many reliefs in Cidambaram show 
•the common ksipta position of the knees with some hand movements without 
illustrating the verse accurately. In this particular karana the movement lent itself 
to a sculptural representation easily and it is surprising that none of the charac¬ 
teristic features have been captured in the relief. 

52. Kuncita: TL and NSW agree: the sculpture also depicts the karana accu¬ 
rately with one nata knee and a samapdda foot in front; the other leg is flexed at 
the back touching the ground, with the calf lifted. The hands are also in front and 
may be in alapallava, but this is not clear in the sculptural representation. 

61. Vivrtta: TL and AtflT agree: the sculpture depicts the final position. 
The arms are seen extended in rccita and the extreme ksipta position of one shank 

is also seen. It is practically a sitting posture. 
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62. Vinivftta: has been discussed before, and we have noticed the discrepancies 
between the description in the text and the sculptural representation of the pose. 
The svastika position mentioned by the text is not seen in the relief. 

64. Nisumbhita or nistambhita: The TL and the NSW figures differ, but neither 
is an accurate depiction of the kararyi described in NS. The foot is taken to the 
back and is bent in kuiicita according to NS: in the MSII figure the leg position is 
like the urdhvajanu carl, and in the TL figure it is like the vidyudbhranta karana 
or the lalatatilaka karana : the NS description would have resulted in a position 
akin to that seen in the figure identified as the simhakarsita karatia by NSW. The 
hands do touch the forehead in the figure although the kafakamukha hand is not 
clear. The sculptural representation suggests only the initial position of the move¬ 
ment. 

67. Vivartita: TL and NSW identify different figures, and neither of them is 
an accurate representation of the NS description of the kararta. The extreme 
k$ipta position of the knees and shanks is depicted in the figure identified by 
NSW but the hands and arms position of the figure is something like the karihasta 
rather than the recita laid down by Bharata. The vivartita movement of the trika 
would not be possible if the hands were to be in the position of the NSW figure. 
The twisting around of the waist could not be represented by the sculpture. 

72. Parivrtta: The MSII figure depicts the urdhvamandaJa liasias described 
by NS: in TL the same figure is identified as the karana gajakridita which seems 
to be completely inaccurate. The turning round of the shanks in the parivrtta 
movement is, however, not noticed even in the NSW figure. The initial position in 
which one foot is in sue! is seen in the sculpture, but there is no indication of the 
baddha carl or the twisting of the thighs. 

The analysis of the karanas as cadences of movement patterns could be pro¬ 
fitably extended to an analysis of the angaharas, niandalas, etc. However, this 
analysis would be meaningful only if the tradition of Bharata was still prevalent in 
the practice of these arts. This not being the case, such an analysis is not being 
undertaken here. 
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Notes 

1. Ndtyaiastra, Ch I, 14-16 The word used is saivatilpa Also see Ch VI, 5-7, where it is said 
that it is impossible to discuss all the arts and eiafts connected with diama, foi they arc mani¬ 
fold in number 

2. ibid., Ch. I, 116. 

3. ibid., Ch. T, 117-118 

4. ibid., Ch. 1,119— abhmava includes all the four types of ahhiitava viz , vdcika, dhdiaya, sdttrika 
and dngika. 

5 ibid., Ch. 1, 14-15, 106-108,116-118, elc. for definitions of naira (drama). Ch. IV, 263-264 and 
304, where the use of mtta (dance) is discussed Ch. V, 150-152, where‘dance’is discussed in 
the preliminaries of the play Ch VI, 10-22, where the subjects of Ndtvaid.sti a are listed, and 
23-26, where the two dhainns, the four vrttis, the four types of abhinaya and the four types of 
local usage (pravrtti.s) aie listed. 

In Ch. VIII, IX, X and XII the vaiious aspects of dngikdbliinaya are discussed. 

The pravrttis arc discussed in detail in Ch. XII, 27 If The dharnus and the styles ( vrttis) arc 
discussed in Ch. XX 

Aharaydhinaya and Sdmdnrdbhmaya arc discussed in Ch XXI and XXII, respectively; the 
graces and histrionic icprcsentation etc ate also discussed heie 
Citrdbhinaya is discussed in Ch XXV 

(Chapters refer to Natvaidntra , G O.S. edition, Vol T, Vol (I and Vol 111) 

6. ibid., Ch. IV. 261 and 268, where the nature of mtta is discussed. 

Abhinayadarpana , 11-12 and 15-16 

Sangitaratndkara, Ch. VIT, 4, 16-17 and 26-27. 

Ndtvaidstia Sungraha, pp. 29-31 piactically repeat the verse of the Sangitaiatndkaia 

7. Natyasdstra, Ch. IV, 259-260 

8. ibid., Ch. IV. 268-269. 

9 Tbid., Ch. XVII, 182 ( Kdvvamdld Senes) and 
ibid., Ch. XTX, 119-129 etc (G.O.S.) 

There have been different interpretations of these verses. 

It). Abhinayadarpana, 3-5. 

11. Natyasdstra, Ch. VII, 12-14. 

12 Abhinayadarpana , 42-45. 

Sangifaratndkaia, Ch. VII, 37-41 
Natyasdstra Sangialta, pp 40-42 
13. Ndtvaidstia , Ch X, 5 
14 ibid , Ch. IV, 30-34 

15. ibid , Ch X, 3-4 

16. ibid., Ch. XI, 2-5 
17 ibid., Ch. IV, 30-34 

18. ibid., Ch. XI. 6-9 

19. Abhinayadai pana, 282-298 

20. Ndfyasdstia , Ch IV, 248-250, hcie also the woid used foi Idsva is w ikmnaia nitya. 

21. ibid., Ch. IV, 250-259 and 287-290 

22 ibid., Ch IV, 290 If. also see Abinavagupta’s intcicsting commenlaiy on this and Saiadala- 


naya’s Bluivapiakasa, p 246 

23. Ndtyasastia, Ch XIII, 78-80; also see Raghavan, V's aiticlo entitled XdDadhaimi and 
Lokadharwi. 

24. ibid., Ch XXIV, 45 (Chowkambha Senes) 

25 ibid., Ch XXI, 47 (Chowkambha Senes) 

26. Abhinayadai pana, 35-36. Sangitaiatndkaia and A dtvasdsti a Sangia/ia icpeat the vcise 

27. The subdivisions of each of these movements with then usage have not been shown in the 
chart; the aligns and the updngas are utilized in both the mtta and the abhmava techniques 

28. Natyasdstra, Ch. I, 1. _ , , , 

29. Nafyaveda was compiled irom the lour I edit s and the Upovedus arid is known to be the tilth 

Veda . 

Ndtyasdsha, Ch. I, 17-18 also see Abhmavagupta's continental\ at p. 15 (G O S 11) Gan- 
dharvaveda was an Vpaveda of the Sdnuneda 

30 Ndtvaidstia, Ch I, 26-39 foi names of (he sons of Rhaiata 

Ch. XXXVI (Chowkambha edition), 63-65 If. 41 , 

31 Raghavan, V.: Music in Ancient Indian Diama, Sangeel Natak Akademi Bulletin, Dceembei 

‘ 1956, p. 19. r , , 

32. Here he discusses the Uttai at ant tarn of Kohala 

Bhoja's Srngdra Piakdsa, pp. 545-546. . r . . 

33. Referred to by both Abhinavagupta and Saradatanava and can perhaps be identified with 

Nandikesvara the authoi of the Abhinayadarpana, 
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34. Tumburu and Vigakhila mentioned only by Abhinavagupta (Abhinavagupta’s commentary 
on Natyasastra, G. O. S. I., Vol. I, p. 165. 

35. Referred to by Sagaranandin in Najakalakfana, 363-3. 

36. Mentioned by Saradatanaya in Bhavaprakaia, p. 152. 

37. ibid., p. 47, 41; ibid, p. 239. 42; ibid. p. 251. 

38. A lafyaiastra, Vol. II, pp. 245-246. Also Natakalaksana, 1484-1485. 

39. ibid., Vol. I (G.O.S.I), p. 115 (commentary). 

40 ibid., Vol. IT, p. 452. Also see Ramakrishna Kavi's interpretation: he thinks this is the same 
as Udbhata. 

41. ibid., Vol. II, p. 436. 

42. ibid., Vol. I, p. 172. 

43. See the Mirror of Gesture edited by Coomaraswamy and Duggirala Gopalakrishnayya, and 
the Abhinayadarpana translated and edited by Ghosh, M. M. 

44. Journal of the Music Academy: Vol. XXIV, 1953, Parts I-IV, where an edited text by Mahcswar 
Neog has been published. 

45 See Tanfore Saraswati Mahal Journal: Vol. IV, 1945, No. 3, pp. 4-8; Vol. V, 1946, No 1 and 
Vol. VI, 1948, No. 2. 

46. Ndtyaiastra Sangraha edited with translation by Vasudeva Sastri K. and published by S. 
Gopalan, 1953. 

47 The following works are mentioned in the commentaries of the Silappadikaram • 

(/) Tshainudukkum. 

(ii) Yamendrava. 

(iit) Panca Marabu by Ari Varanava and many more. 

48. Raghavan, V.: Later Sangita Literature , Sangect Natak Akademi Bulletin, December 1956, 
p. 25. 

49. Published m the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 

50 This is an important text which is followed consistently by the Kathakali dancer. 

51. Sangitaratndkara, Ch. VII, 377-429: the Natyasastra speaks only of 33 dr$fis but they aie in 
fact 36. 

52. Ndtyaiastra Sangraha , p. 482-524. 

53 Bdlaramabharata p. 118-120 and 131-135: it also lists some more varieties and a few com¬ 
binations, but they are essentially the same as those described in the Ndtvaidstia 

54. Mirror of Gesture, p. 40. 

55. ibid., p. 41. 

56. Ndtyaiastra, Ch. VIII, 41 ff. and 63. 
ibid., Ch. VIIT, 55. 

57. Ndtyaiastra, Ch. VIII, 129 IT., specially 136-138, 144-146, 150-153, 156-159 and 162-164 
These movements etc. are not descubed by Bharata with reference to the different lasas and 
the terms used correspond more to the vyabhicari bhdvas or general expression of moods 
like anger (krodha), envy (dveia), etc., but, ultimately, each sthdvibhdva oi rasa 
has its corresponding movement of the face. These are ofcourse not cut and dried formulae. 
They have to be used with imagination in particular contexts and aie, therefore, some¬ 
times inter-changeable. The charts have been made on the basis of Ch VIII, as also Ch 
VII; 8 IT., where the representation of the dominant slates ( sthayt hhdva) has been discussed. 

58. Mirror of Gesture, pp. 41-42. 

59. Ndtyaiastra, Ch. VIII, 98-101. 

Sangitaratndkara, Ch. VII, 441 If 
Ndtyaiastra Sangraha, p. 542 ff. 

The last two follow the Nafyasastra faithfully 

60. Bdlaramabharata, p. 140 ff. 

61. Ndtyaiastra, Ch. VIII, 105-110. 

Abhinayadarpana, 77-68. 

62 Mirror of Gesture, p. 40. It also lists 44 other glances fi om another source. 

63 Sangitaratndkara, Ch. VII, 456-460. 

Ndtyaiastra Sangraha, p. 458-554. 

Also see Vi$nudharmottara Purana, III, 25-50. 

64 Bdlaramabharata, pp. 137-139. 

65. Natyasastra, Ch. VIII, 118-123. 
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LITERATURE AND DANCING 

It js significant that Bharata should have visualized Indian drama as emerging 

A from the four Vedas. According to him, drama originated from Brahma, 
the Creator, at the request of Indra and other deities who wanted from Him 
(Brahma) a fifth Veda in addition to the four Vedas already existent: the Creator 
then went into a deep yogic trance and meditated on the essence of the four Vedas 
—the result of this was the fifth Veda, which took words from the Rgveda, ges¬ 
tures from the Yajus, music and chanting from the Sama and sentiments and 
emotions from the Atharvaveda. Unlike the other Vedas, this Veda was not taboo 
to the Madras and its main purpose was to provide pleasure and delight both to the 
ear and the eye irrespective of caste. Bharata in attributing to dance and drama 
this divine origin was stating in formalized language a conception which must 
have already taken hold of the people’s mind. 

We may not regard this theory of the origin of dancing as a historical fact, 
but wc cannot deny that it could have been conceived only in a society where 
dance must have enjoyed prestige and honour. Through this theory Bharata 
attributes to dancing a divine origin, a literary and religious heritage both in thought 
and technique, and an aesthetic secular purpose. The story of the handing over of 
this art by £iva to Tandu and then to Bharata asserts the religious, literary, and 
secular aspect of this art. 

We have onl> to look at the contemporary forms of classical Indian dancing to 
be convinced of the implications of this theory of the origin of dance and drama. 
Nowhere are we made so aware of the rich religious background, the vast literary 
heritage and yet the entirely aesthetic purpose of an art form, as we are in a classical 
dance performance, whether it is Bharatanatyam or Kathakali or Maippurl, Odissi or 
Kathak. The artist of this dance never seeks to express personal human emotions 
or subjective states of mind; he or she is constantly representing themes relating 
to gods and goddesses—$iva and Parvati, Kr$ija and Radha, and the apsards — 
and the pangs and yearnings of these supernatural beings who pine more than the 
human beings. If the human or the subjective is represented at all, it is only the 
devotees’ love for the One, the Almighty, not the separation of the mortal lover 
from the beloved. The themes of dance in whichever style invariably relate to the 
lives of divine beings, their battles and epic conflicts; never are they the socio¬ 
logical problems of the day. And yet all through this performance, so imbued 
with religious spirit and epic grandeur, there is no didactic purpose; instead, there 
is an aesthetic delight in art creation. 
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It is this apparent paradox of the artistic creation, this merging of the religious, 
the spiritual and the symbolic with the aesthetic and the secular, that gives Indian 
dancing its singular place among the Indian arts. It is also a feature which is com¬ 
mon to other Indian arts. It manifests an integrated attitude to life which the 
philosophic works of our country state and preach and which the literary works 
at their best embody within themselves. It is the full-throated ease of living that is 
manifest here. This continues to be true today, even though the essential spirit 
of the traditional in Indian aesthetics has declined in most ait forms. 

SAH1TYA OF DANCING 

But the integration is not achieved in isolation or through denial; it is instead 
the direct outcome of the same inspiration as moved the classical writers. Indeed, 
the classical Indian dance would be but a dead technique, with meaningless flou¬ 
rishes and elaborations, without the rich sdhitya that forms the basis of this dance 
The sdhitya lends it gravity and dignity of puipose and, when it is presented by a 
truly inspired and dedicated dancer, it is imbued with a new and profound signi¬ 
ficance. As the dancer performs, a distinct religious, literary tradition comes alive 
he or she portrays through movement what the writer has sought to express through 
words and poetry. The epic narrative method of a Kathakali performance, the 
lyrical manner of a Bharatanatyam recital, the soft renderings of Vidyapati's Paiia- 
vali , the astapadis of Jayadeva's Gita Govtnda in Manipuri and Odissi , and the gata- 
bhdvas of a Kathak demonstration are results of this contribution of literature to 
classical Indian dancing. A good performance in any of these styles will convince 
us of this fact. The superficial quality of the calssical dancer of modern India is due 
mostly to the lack of literary and cultural background: the difference between a 
good and a bad performance is that the spark of literature shines in one and the 
lack of it makes the other dead. 


Just as the part played by literature (sahitya) in dancing cannot be over¬ 
estimated, so also the part played by Indian dancing in Vedic and classical Sanskrit 
literature cannot be over-emphasized. Dance has not only provided these writers 
with a subject for pleasure, for beauty, and for poetic ornamentation in a nebulous 
way but has also influenced them in a way that they are sensitive to the minutest 
technical details and exhibit a knowledge of the art incomparable to any reference 
to it found in other literatures of the world. More important than this has been the 
impact of dance on the spiritual and religious thinkers of our country: through 
dance they have communicated abstract theories, and not a small part of our 
mythology, religion and spiritual thought is closely related to or symbolized in this 
art form. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DANCE AND LITERATURE 

I 

When we trace the history of Indian literature, we find references to dancing 
from the very earliest times. From the vague inspiration that the dancer provides to 
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the imaginative poet to the symbolism that dance provides to the mythology writer, 
there is an abundance of material on dancing in our religious, theological, socio¬ 
logical and literary works. Through them we can re-create a history of this art, 
when no written history exists, and in them we find descriptions of dancing as 
it must have been at varying periods of history. Beginning with non-speciahzcd 
references in the earlier texts, we go on to discover specific references to technique; 
and from the common performer of a simple community, we go on to observe 
the classical artist, who exercised a profound influence on various levels of thought 
in a complex society. 


Through these channels of literature, aesthetic or religious, we can trace the 
development of this art along three different directions.In pre-historictimes dancing 
must have existed as an elemental spontaneous force in the life of man. However, 
from pre-historic times to the first evidence of an organized society, a great change 
occurred in the attitude of man to this art: as society grew, this art form became 
a vocation ( silpa ). Thus if man danced for pleasure, he also danced for a living and 
made it a vocation as good as any other. This development in society gave dance a 
different impetus, and very early the secular dance both for professional and 
social purposes became an established fact. Actually, the earliest references to 
dancing found in the written Indian texts arc the ones which indicate the secular 
position of this art. Here it is an amusement, an entertainment at its best, and an 
instrument of indiscipline, temptation and vice at its worst. This sociological 
aspect of dance acquaint us not only with the manners and styles of dance but also 
with the social prestige and honour enjoyed by dancers at various stages of history. 


The chronicles and literary historical works provide us with revealing evidence of 


this aspect of the art of dancing. 


There is then the second direction of development, a direction which is at a 
higher level of culture and civilization than the desire of man to express his sense 
of fun through dancing. Here dancing is the most important feature in the ritua¬ 
listic practices of our faith. The germs of this aspect, too we find in our literature. 
Not only has man known that the mortal form can express joy and sorrow through 
movement, but he has also realized that this movement must have discrimination 
and selection and, just as he must organize society to transcend the selfishness 
of the personal man on the horizontal plane, he must formalize movement to tran¬ 
scend himself along the vertical plane and devote himself to a being higher than 
himself, a power which he evokes and to whom he dedicates himself body and 
soul. And what could be a more beautiful manner of dedication than dance ? 
This direction of growth is most important for our purpose as it is this instinct 
for sublimation, for transcendence, that gives true fibre and character to classical 
dance. As early as the Rgveda and more visibly by the time of the Yajurveda, man 
is over-wrought by the significance of physical gestures and, as the literature of 
our country develops, greater and more significant references to this art of ges- 
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tures are found. It need hardly be added here that these are more than specula¬ 
tions, for they are occurrences in the life of a people, and the literary and religious 
works of our country are records of these occurrences in history from the earliest 
times. That there were temple dancers and that dancing was and is an essential 
feature of the Hindu temple is not a casual happening. It results directly from a 
continuous process of thought and living: this ritualistic dancing, both in its 
religious and classical richness, ascends and descends, grows and declines, with the 
other sociological processes of history. 

There is then the highly sophisticated and abstract aspect of dancing which 
manifests itself in these works. From the devotee who dances before the god, the 
Indian mind goes on to the concept of the gods themselves dancing. From Indra, 
who has been called the leader of dancers in the Rgveda , the thinkers go on to 
explain natural phenomena in terms of dancing, problems of the world through the 
symbolism of dancing and the particular pose, answer questions of Atman and the 
Jivatman in terms of dancing, as in the Srimad Bhagavata. The roots of these con¬ 
cepts are contemporaneous with the earlier two aspects and it is not to be believed 
that the concept of the dancing aspect of gods was a later development. All the 
same, the full maturity of this aspect finds its culmination in the concept of the 
trinity where both Siva and Visnu assume various dancing forms. The idea of 
dance as a symbol so captured the Indian mind that, in its most exquisite state¬ 
ment of the truth of the world, it saw Lord Nataraja dancing the cosmic dance. 
This is an all-powerful symbol and more the thought one gives to it, the greater 
is the stature it assumes; this is no mean achievement of the Hindu mind. It is an 
incomparable tribute to the art of dancing. This motif of the cosmic dance repre¬ 
senting the five activities of the Lord has given the Indian mind a vision, an image, 
a symbol, which has evoked response front every heart and devotion from every 
soul. 

We can trace through our literary and religious texts the development of these 
trends in Indian dancing. For purposes of analysis, we may divide these references 
into categories even though each one of these categories merges into the other and 
cannot easily be distinguished. It is not our main purpose here to trace the socio¬ 
logical aspect of dance as found in these texts, nor is it to go into the symbolic 
significance of the conceptions of the dances of the gods. These tasks, valuable in 
themselves, are strictly the realm of the social historian and the philosopher. We 
are concerned here with the technical growth of this art form as a fully stylized 
technique and the references to this technique in the literary works of ancient and 
medieval Sanskrit literatures. To us, therefore, the purely literary works are of 
greater importance than the vast number of religious and sociological texts. The 
‘creative literature’ gives dance its themes, and, conversely, dance finds an impor¬ 
tant place in the imagination of the poet and the dramatist. Wherever technical 
references to dancing occur in ‘non-literary and non-creative’ works, i.e., other than 
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kavya and drama, we shall attempt to treat a few, but the major works of our 
analysis will be literary works of art. The sources of this analysis will thus be (a) 
the Vedic and post-Vedic literature, the Rgveda, a few Upanifads and the Sutras , 
(b) Epic poetry and the Pur anas, (c) kavya, lyrical and narrative poetry, and (d) 
the nafya or the drama proper. 

From these sources the different types of relationship between literature and 
dancing can be established. The categories made for this purpose are: 

(i) Divine and human beings in the literary texts from the earliest times are 
found dancing at some stage or the other. There are characters in Hindu 
mythology who have been given the attributes of a dancer; there are 
others who are conceived mainly as dancers. These characters include 
the personifications we find in literature, personifications which assume 
the character of terrestrial or celestial gods. There are then human beings 
who are the heroes and heroines of these works, who dance and who are 
seen as professional dancers in society. 

( ii ) Closely related to this faculty of mind which sees the phenomenal world 
personified in terms of human beings is the other habit of mind which 
seeks to compare things in nature and the world in terms of the ‘dancing 
image’. Here we find that the poet is fascinated by the form of the dancer, 
her technical accomplishments, her bells, her rhythm,' the poses she 
attains; and compares non-human movement in terms of the move¬ 
ment of the dance. Sanskrit literature utilizes dance in its rich fund of 
metaphor and simile. These two principles, of personification on the one 
hand and of comparison in single or sustained similies and metaphors 
on the other, are complementary in nature. 

(iii) There are then specific dance recitals and performances described in 
these works. In the kavya and dramatic literature of Sanskrit, this is a* 
frequent theme; either a full dance performance is described or a portion 
of this recital is referred to. These references give us some idea of the 
essential features of the types of dancing, both social and classical, that 
must have been prevalent. Through these references we can determine 
the place of dancing in the society at large and can have an idea of the 
aesthetic principles underlying these dances. Our major sources for this 
type of reference are the later kavyas and the literary drama. 

(i iv ) But the most important relationship between literature and dancing is an 
aspect of Sanskrit dramatic literature, which is the direct result of dancing 
and which can completely be identified with it. The beginnings of this we 
find in the first references to gesticulations in the Vedic texts, but it as- 
sumes a shape so large in the literary drama of the classical period that 
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the true beauty of this drama cannot be comprehended until we take 
into consideration the fact that the nafya of Sanskrit literature was not 
only the dialogue on stage but an integrated representation of the four 
types of abhinaya, namely, ahgika, vdcika , sattvika and dharika. This 
particular aspect of the literary drama of Sanskrit distinguishes it from 
the drama of other countries as the stage directions here are not only 
helpful hints to acting but also constitute an important and indispensable 
part of the drama. This evidence of ahgikabhinaya in literary drama is 
witnessed in the abhinaya portions of contemporary classical dance in 
India: indeed, it is the only survival of ancient Indian drama. Here the 
two arts become one and inseparable and, if drama becomes more panto¬ 
mimic in character, dance becomes more literary. 

From the different types of relationship that exist between the two arts of 
literature and drama, the directions of growth and development of these arts are 
self-evident. In the direction of thought-development, the earliest dancing gods 
and goddesses of our mythology grow to assume the religious significance em¬ 
bodied in the symbolic concept of the dances of 3iva or Visnu, the full-fledged 
gods of our trinity: in the direction of secular and social development, the sponta¬ 
neous dancing becomes the social and folk dancing of our country where every 
festival and important event of life is expressed through collective community 
dancing and where the dancer is an important limb of a good and happy society: 
and in the direction of technique development, the religious ritual assumes symbolic, 
codified and imitative significance to become an elaborate technique of gesticula¬ 
tion and abhinaya. The earlier dialogues also develop to assume the form of the 
literary drama proper. Thus the wheel has come full circle here, and the growth of 
Indian literature and dancing is a simultaneous development of content, thought 
and technique, and of subject-matter and form. Matter and style, the idea and the 
manifestation of it in form, go on merging into one another and the one cannot be 
separated from the other. We shall see the undertones and overtones of the develop¬ 
ment of this thought and technique in the course of our detailed analysis of these 
works; suffice it to say here that the art of dancing emerges from all these references 
and evidences as an all-powerful influence in the cultural history of our country, 
and at the very moment of its being a source of amusement and pleasure, used 
either for healthy purposes or exploited for base instincts in man, it is a source of 
spiritual uplift, moral elevation and intellectual sadhana of the highest type. When 
it deteriorates, it is the art of the sorcerer, the sole instrument of temptation; 
when it ascends and develops, it is the voice and movement of God. These tenden¬ 
cies take time to be formulated but, by the time Bharata writes his treatise on 
dramaturgy, these concepts take a definite shape. It is this process of the growth 
of matter, manner and purpose of dancing that he has in mind when he attributes 
to dancing a divine origin, a religious and literary background, and an aesthetic 
and secular purpose. 
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In the pre-Bharata period, these trends are visible but they have not found 
an individuality and distinctive personality. The categories of our analysis are 
thus applicable to the pre-Bharata literature, as his terminology is applicable to the 
sculpture depicting dancing, but it is really the post-Bharata literature that gives 
us a picture of these easily discernible qualities. We shall thus treat these categories 
together in the pre-Bharata period and shall trace them separately in the post- 
Bharata period. 

Rgveda 

We find the beginnings of all these aspects in the earliest record of our litera¬ 
ture. Rgveda stands supreme before our eyes as a work of religion, philosophy, 
mythology and poetry. In this work, we discover an insight into natural phenomena, 
into the life around man which has scarcely been surpassed. The delight and ease 
with which poetry blooms forth from these hymns is indicative of the incomparable 
perception of the beautiful of these poets: the mental life of the poet manifests 
itself through a child-like simplicity full of freshness and delicacy of feeling on the 
one hand, and a highly complex and intricate process of thought reflected in meta¬ 
phor and mythology on the other. 

The gods that arise before our eyes in these pages are personifications no 
doubt of natural phenomena on the celestial and terrestrial planes; but they are 
lovable beings, too, heroic and supernatural in character, who can inspire the 
mortal but who have not yet acquired divine shapes and forms distant enough to 
be prayed to and feared. The gods and goddesses of this pantheon are numerous: 
they are fighters, singers, life-givers, and are vigorous and impetuous. They ride on 
cars across the skies and are glorified human beings, inspired with human motives 
and passions, born like men but immortal. These representatives of the phenomena 
and agencies of nature are seen dancing and singing like their earthly counterparts 
who dance and sing both at weddings and funerary ceremonies in the hymns of the 
Rgveda. 

Indra is the greatest of them all: he has been conceived primarily as a thunder- 
god and a god of battle who assumes most beautiful forms at will (X. 112. iii), 
is armed with bows and arrows (VIII. 45. iv), is borne on a car which is golden 
(VI. 29. ii), and is swifter than thought (X. 112. ii). To this Indra are applied the 
epithets of the car-fighter ( rathef{ha ), the soma drinker ( somapavan ) (VIII. 2. iv), 
and the leader of dancers—the dancer Indra—and one who makes others dance. 
More than a dozen hymns utilize these epithets of dancing for him. In 1.130, the 
entire hymn refers to him as a dancer in battle who has destroyed ninety cities: 
here the vocative of nrtu is used and thus we have the word nr to. He is the dancer 
who has destroyed ninety cities and has destroyed them with his thunder-bolt 
(vajra) (1.130. vii) 1 . In another hymn, he is evoked as he who makes others dance 
and delight (II. 22. iv), whose first act is for the good of man and who is victor of 
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the rain 2 . In VIII. 24. ix and xii, these epithets are used for him again 3 . Here he is 
addressed as he who causes to dance. In VIII. 92. iii, the word nrtuh (equal to 
nartayita) is used. A similar epithet for Indra as the dancer is used in II. 22. iv: he 
is dancer, the giver of plenteous food and is prayed to for bringing riches. 

The close associates of Indra, the Maruts and the Alvins, are also dancers. 
Marut is often called by the name dancer (nrtu). In a most beautiful hymn translated 
by Max Mueller the Maruts dance around the well, desirous of water: “In the 
measured steps and wildly shouting, the gleemen have danced towards the well. 
They who appeared one by one like thieves were helpers to me to see the light”. 
They are really the gay dancers, the kirino nrtuh (V. 52. 12)\ who are the invokers 
and the leaders of the dance. The verse is the first specific description of dancing in 
literature where more than an epithet has been used. In another hymn, too, the 
Maruts are invoked as dancers and the form nrtavah is employed for them: in this 
they are called out for care and friendship, “Oh ye dancers with golden ornaments 
on your chest, even a mortal comes to ask for your brotherhood: take care of us 
ye Maruts, for your friendship lasts for ever” (VIII. 20. xxii). 6 The Maruts are here 
addressed in the plural as a troupe or a company of dancers. 

The ASvins are the twin gods to whom singing and dancing are attributed. 
They, too, are called out as dancers (nrtu): they are addressed in the plural—who 
dance in association with the daughter of the Sun, Surya 6 . They are addressed as the 
twin Alvins and the hosts of Maruts. 

Indra, the Maruts and the Alvins are given these epithets after they have 
been visualized in their human form, and dancing is one of their accomplishments. 
In these epithets, we have the first germs of the concept which was to develop later 
into Nataraja, the dancing Siva. 

In the Rgveda, closely related to the concept of the dancing Indra, the Maruts 
and the Asvins, is the concept of the apsaras. They are the consorts of the gan- 
dharvas and smile at their lovers in the highest heavens (X. 123. v). Vasistha is 
born of the apsaras (VII. 33. xii) and lives close to them (VII. 33. ix). The apsaras 
of the sea are described as flowing to soma (IX. 78. iii): the long-haired ascetic 
with semi-divine powers is spoken of as being able to move on the path of the 
apsaras and the gandharvas (X. 136. vi) and, finally, there is a reference to the 
story of UrvaSi and Pururava in a beautiful hymn (X. 95. viii. ff.). Besides these, 
there are very few references to the apsaras and we learn little else about their 
character from the Rgveda. Nonetheless, we are introduced to a concept which later 
became a popular feature of our mythology. The apsaras do not belong to the 
category of gods and are listed amongst the lower deities; when Indra assumes the 
character of a king with a court, they become his favourite dancers and musicians, 
jn the Atharvaveda these forms play a prominent part and become the divine 
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courtesans of the celestial gods: the arts of music and dancing become their indis¬ 
pensable accomplishments and soon they come to stand for both the joy and the 
pleasure of heaven, as also for the supernatural instruments of fate. They entice, 
tempt and test the human sage from time to time: their sphere of action enlarges, 
and they move freely from earth to heaven. They alone, of the deified beings, are 
in love with the mortals and are punished occasionally by their lord King Indra. 

Behind the concept of the apsara must have existed the reality of the beautiful 
courtesan of the Rg-Ved'ic and Atharva-Ye die periods. The general references to the 
dancing apsaras and the particular one to Urvasi in the Rgveda are a clear indication 
of the existence of the professional dancer during the period. 

From the characters and themes related to dancing in the earliest text, we 
move on to another important reference to dancing in the Rgveda. Now it is not 
the dramatic character who dances; instead, it is the poet who sees natural pheno¬ 
menon in terms of a dancer. The well-known reference to Usas as a dancer is not 
merely an adjective for the rising dawn; it is one of the first examples in poetry 
where dancing is used by the poet in a beautiful sustained image. Through all the 
twenty hymns celebrating U$as, the goddess is but slightly personified. She is ever 
ancient, and ever young, the elder sister of night. She is the cira purarti (puraiyi and 
yuvati ), the maiden who awakes in the world again and again (I. 123, ii), who also 
awakens creatures that have feet, and who makes the birds fly up (I. 48. v). She 
awakes everything into motion (I. 92. ix). She is the life and breath of everything 
(I. 49. iii). This dawn was the most beautiful of all phenomena to the early gazer 
of the skies: in this first dawn he asked his first questions, and in her he saw an 
image of the world anew, and while everything else changed, she remained 
constant, never stooping, never withering, but emerging fresh and glorious 
every morning. Through this riddle of all riddles man composed his most 
exquisite poetry. 

It is this goddess of dawn U§as that the ^g-Vedic poet loads with adjectives 
and epithets, one more beautiful than the other—-and it is this U$as whom he com¬ 
pares to a dancer. She is like a dancer (nfturiva) who “adorns herself with rich 
ornament like a maiden whom her mother has decked out, the valiant one with a 
gracious smile who displays her charms to the adorer and brings forth treasures 
breaking forth the gates of darkness.” 7 (I. 92. iv). The poetry in the hymn is ex¬ 
quisite and we are silent in admiration and wonder at the conception: through it, 
too, we find the poet’s knowledge of the dancer and her charms. Dancing as an 
accomplished art must have existed for the poet to paint such a picture. The pro¬ 
fession of dancing as a recognized vocation of girls, too, must have existed before 
the poet could speak of U?as as displaying her charms by unveiling herself. The 
professional dancer, with all her boldness and forthright frankness, is seen here: 
the descriptions of her dress throw light on the modes of costuming. No further 
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conclusion with regard to the art of dancing can be drawn from this image in the 
Rgveda, but the sensitivity of the poet to dance is evident enough. 

We find other examples of similies in these hymns. There is one in which the 
birth of Aditi is related; here the joy of the gods is described. “Thence as of dancers 
from your feet, a thickening cloud of dust arose.” 8 (X. 72. vii). From this reference 
it may be concluded that dancing took place in the open and was perhaps performed 
collectively in circles. 

From these images we may also conclude that both the solo and the collective 
forms of dancing were in vogue. 

We come next to the direct description of dancing in the life of the ordinary 
people. Secular poetry in the Rgveda gives us a fairly clear picture of the part 
played by dancing in society. Occasion for it was provided by marriages, funerals, 
harvest festivals, sacrifices and communal gatherings, when the inner music of the 
soul of the crowd following any happy occurrence demanded expression in the 
happy rhythmic movements of the limbs; men and women of the community 
participated in this carnival of mirth. Funeral Hymn X. 18 asks the survivors and 
relatives of the deceased, after he had been laid to rest, to go forth to sing, dance 
and laugh and prolong their own span of existence: 

* 

“The living from the dead are separated 

The sacred rite today has prepared for us 

And we are here prepared for mirth and dancing 

Prolonging still the span of our existence.” 9 

(X. 18. iii) 

Laughter ( hasaya ) and dance (nrtaye) 10 are associated with each other at a 
moment of sorrow, and such is the continuity of Hindu culture that we find even 
today, when an aged man dies without leaving a widow or the old lady predeceases 
her husband, the funeral march is accompanied by music and dancing. Among the 
Aiyyars of the South, only the women take part in it and the dancers circle around 
a lamp blazing its many tongues of light. Dances have formed an important feature 
of the funeral rites of the Hindus since ^g-Vedic times. 

In X. 94. iv, we have a bold description of yet another type of community 
dance, where it is said, “with the sisters they have danced embraced by them making 
the earth re-echo with the sounding tread”. Griffiths translates it as, “They cry aloud 
with strong exhilarating drink, calling on Indra now, for they have found the 
madhu. Bold with their sisters they have danced embraced by them” (X. 94. iv). 

The hymn brings before us a vivid picture of a dance in all its vigour and 
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vivacity: the atmosphere resounds with the cries of the dancers. The humming 
sound of this dance and song is called nyurikha : this sound was perhaps like the 
omkaras cadence of the Naga dancing. According to Katyayana (I. 8. 18), it con¬ 
sisted of sixteen such omkaras. 

The description is significant for more reasons than one: the three or four 
verses read together bring to us a description of a type of couple dancing, which we 
do not often come across in Sanskrit literature: they hold their sisters, and each 
couple dances in this vast group of hundreds and thousands. The couple formations 
of this collective social dance also call for embracing each other, and the movement 
of their dance is so fast that the earth resounds with humming sound. 

The next verse indicates a gliding movement (X. 94. v) of the dance, and the 
swiftness of the dance is suggested by either interpretation of the verse 11 . 

The direct descendants of group dancing, where couple formations predo¬ 
minate, are the rasa dances of India, which extend from Vrndavana in the North 
to Tamilnad in the South; from Manipur in the East to the coasts of Gujarat and 
Malabar in the South-West. 

Here is a picture of a happy society where once work is finished people sit 
together over a drink. Their wives and maidens attired in gay robes set forth to 
the joyful fetes: boys and girls hasten to the meadow, when forest and field are 
clothed in fresh verdure, to take part in dancing. Cymbals sound, and, seizing 
each other by the arm, men and women whirl around until the ground vibrates 
and clouds of dust envelope the gaily moving throng. The meeting place for all 
this collective festivity is the samana. This word is used in many senses, including 
that of an assembly for festivity: women go to it to enjoy themselves (X. 55. v); 
young women also go there to seek their husbands, and courtesans go to make 
profit by the occasion 12 . Whatever the nature of these dances, and however popular < 
and folk in character these assemblies might have been, it is evident, through 
references to meeting places such as these, that the dancer and the courtesan were 
an essential part of this festivity. 

In the .Rg-Vedic hymns, the beginnings of dramatic literature are also seen. The 
existence of the professional dancer (nftu) in the Vedic society is established by the 
foregoing references: he is the precursor of the classical actor, dancer and singer. 
The dialogues between Indra and Marut (I. 7 or I. 165), between Yama and YamI 
(X. 10) and between Pururava and UrvaSi (X. 95) in the Rgveda are the predeces¬ 
sors of the drama proper. 

/ 

v 

As one surveys the Vedic hymns, one finds that there is indeed material 
here for different types of development. On the secular plane we find social dancing 
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and rejoincing; on the religious and symbolic plane we find that dancing has been 
attributed to the gods. The beginnings of the professional dancer are seen here, 
the professional dancer who was to give India a rich theatrical tradition. We also 
see here the nucleus of the written literary drama. The only aspect we have not 
spoken of is the ritualistic or the art of gesticulation found in the Rgveda. There is 
little reference to stylized gesticulation in this text, but in this sphere there is ample 
proof of the poet’s consciousness of human movement. Raising of hands, moving of 
feet and descriptions of physical movement are frequent throughout the Rgveda : 
but nowhere are these descriptions of physical movement indicative of mental 
states, nor are they used in any codified sense, either symbolic or dramatic. Thus 
their significance is slight but even in these we find the germs of the later full-fledged 
and stylized, angikabhinaya , which the written drama of Sanskrit was to employ 
so perfectly and so powerfully. 

The other three Vedas and their Samhitas also constantly refer to this art. 
Dance continues to be mentioned in the following contexts: (1) mythical and legen¬ 
dary gods who continue to feature in these works; occasionally the art of dance 
is attributed to them; (2) images concerning dancing are frequent; (3) there is then 
an evidence of the place of a dancer in society; the actor and the dancer are men¬ 
tioned here in important sacrifices; and (4) finally, there is in these Vedas the most 
significant of all evidence, namely that of the ritualistic practices: in these practices 
wc find the beginnings of the gesture language of the Indian dancing. Without doubt 
the symbolic physical gestures must have fascinated the sensitive artist, who must 
have absorbed them as a part of his technique. 

Samaveda 

In the Samaveda, references to dancing, other than those already mentioned 
in the Rgveda, are few, but this Veda contributes greatly to this art by stating the 
concept of the Margi and Desi types of music and dancing. This is the first con¬ 
scious distinction between what was to be termed classical and popular in years 
to come. 

Yajurveda 

The Yajurveda stands as an important treatise in the history of Indian thought. 
The basic conceptions of the Rgveda continue to manifest themselves here, but the 
deities of this age can more easily be distinguished and have thus found a more 
definite place in the Hindu pantheon than in the Rgveda. The ritual practices of this 
Veda are a living testimony to man’s desire to annihilate himself in offering to the 
higher powers. Man here offers himself body and soul to the god: through the 
body he offers his soul, and through the consecration of the human form he is able 
to attain the Universal Self. Were it not for the reverence and sanctity of the human 
body, the gestures and the symbols would be but hollow elaborate acting without 
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meaning and significance. It is not, therefore, surprising that the artist absorbed 
into his being all these forms and practices for purely artistic purposes. 

Of the deities we find that Indra, Rudra, Urvali and the other apsaras are 
repeatedly mentioned in the Yajurveda, but hardly anywhere is dancing attributed 
to them. In the White Yajurveda (Vdjasaneyi Samhita), Indra is the Yita- slayer, the 
king of gods, the deliverer ( sutramana ) (X. 31) and the all-powerful; he is no longer 
one who causes to dance or the leader of the dancers or a dancer himelf. His com¬ 
panions, the Afoins the twin light gods, the heralders of dawn, do dance and re¬ 
present the sustaining and vivifying power of the dawn: they are full of the pleasant¬ 
ness of dance in the Alvina Graha ; they are here honey-lovers, their whip is like 
distilling honey; and the whip is compared to an expert female dancer, sunftavati 
(VII. 11); and it is to them that the cup of libation is offered (Asvina Graha). These 
ASvins are the healers of Indra (XIX. 12), helpers in killing the son of the asura 
Namuci (X. 33). The storm gods, the Maruts, continue to be the singers of hymns 
(gayata maruta ) (XX. 30), and several offerings are made to them but seldom do 
they dance. 

Among the lower deities, the apsaras are more frequently found in the White 
Yajurveda than in the Rgveda , but they do not dance and are not associated with 
dance as such. They are for the most part water nymphs. Urvasi and Menaka are 
mentioned here (XV. 15-19), also Sahajanya, who represent portions of the sky, 
heaven or earth. They are the consorts of the gandharvas and are swift moving 
(XVIII. 39): they are also mentioned in the Puru$amedha Yajha (XXX. 8)—but 
they do not dance. Dance seems to have been attributed to them much later. 

Examined socially or on the secular plane, we can conclude that actors and 
dancers must have been accepted as members of society. In the Puru$amedha Yajha 
we find two references to this: $ailu$a is included as one of the victims here (XXX. 6). 
Among the victims, the harlots, the amorous women, as also the apsaras and the 
gandharvas, are mentioned: “For dance a stable Master (sutani) and for song an 
actor, performer ( nafa )”. Who this performer ( nafa ) is and what his exact activities 
are we are not told, but it is evident that he plays an important part in all these 
sacrifices. A similar reference to dance and to the one who gives rhythm (tala) is 
found in the verses relating to the Puru$amedha Yajha. We have “A tala man, a 
lutist these for the Dance” (XXX. 20). From this it is evident that the dancer must 
have been accompanied by the lutist on the one side and the drummer on the other: 
the basic accompaniment of dance, as observed in the sculptures of the earliest 
times, also consists of two accompanists. We see here that a distinction between a 
dancer and a public actor is made—for the two words nrtu and &ailu$a are easily 
distinguishable. 

We come next to the important feature in the Vdjasaneyi Samhita mentioned 
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earlier, namely, the gesticulation with the hands and the body, tyhich forms an 
integral part of the ritual 18 . The awareness of the different parts of the body is 
impressive throughout these descriptions. There are many images in which the 
angas of the human body are employed for purposes of similies and metaphors. 

Ritual is invariably accompanied by gestures, and in it we find the seeds of 
abhinaya as it was to develop later. The ritual practices of the Yajtirveda must have 
provided the actor and the dancer with unique material which was as profound 
as it was symbolic, as beautiful as it was stylized and technical. The mantras of 
these rituals were sung to special rhythm and tone and the geatures of the body 
denoted the meaning and significance of the verses. What closer relationship could 
we wish between the abhinaya in dance and drama than this ? In all these sacrifices 
the punctiliousness with which hands and feet are placed in different directions, or 
fingers are used, are indicative of a sense of perfection and conciousness of an 
artist and a mathematician combined. In one of the earlier sacrifices, where Agni 
is the hotar (Book II), the sacrificer offers to the gods butter and says “Let me not 
with my foot offend thee, Vi§nu” (II. 8) and, saying this, he must step to the sou¬ 
thern side of the altar with the left foot in advance of the right, and return with the 
right foot before the left” 14 . This careful stepping could hardly have been un¬ 
beautiful if it was intended to be significant and awe-inspiring. In such verses we 
have the supreme examples of man’s consciousness to utilize movement and gesture 
as a language and to use it symbolically for ritual. Similarly, the strides of Visnu 
are represented symbolically by taking three Visnu-strides: These strides and their 
symbolism is enriched further when the verse continues with the words “By the 

metre in the sky strode Vi§nu.By tritfup metre in the air strode Vi$nu” 

(II. 25). 

The mention of these metres here and elsewhere in the same strain is significant 
both for its absolute symbolic value and for the hint it must have given to the 
performer of these rites about the rhythm of movement. 16 

Again, the performer lifts his entire body to offer obeisance to the elements: 
the Brahmaria sounds one of the seventeen drums before beginning the sacrifice 
(IX. 11). Subsequently, other drums are also sounded simultaneously and the 
Vdjapeya , in course of performance, speaks the words and raises his arms to 
complete the invoking. 14 

“In us be your great might and many vigour. 

Obeisance to our Mother Earth! Obeisance to our Mother Earth! 

This is my sovereignty: Thou art the ruler thou art controller, thou art firm 

and steadfast. 

Thee for land culture, thee for peace and quiet,.” 

(IX. 22) 
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And as he says these words, “He looks towards the four quarters of the sky 
and their intermediate points and addresses the text to them. In obeisance (namo 
matre prthivyai), he looks to the ground. Then he points to a seat of udumbara 

wood on which he spreads a goat-skin.” 17 As the ceremony was repeated 

time and again, a set of gestures must have evolved to signify the sky, the earth and 
the spheres: conversely, when these gestures were used, the words and concepts 
for which they stood must have been clear, and a finished language of gestures 
was thus born out of these rituals. 

In the ceremony related to the Asvamedha Yajna we come to a ritualistic prac¬ 
tice very near to actual dancing itself. Here, when the horse has been brought back, 
the queen and the other consorts perform several ceremonies like entwining its 
mane, and, after a series of recitations, the three queens walk nine times around 
the horse, reciting verses: the chief queen then begins another ceremony for the 
birth of a son. 18 (XXIII. 8 and XXII. 18). In this ceremony there is a development 
of ritual, for the queens perform symbolic rites individually as well as in unison. 
In the visual beauty of a well-performed ceremony in India even today we are aware 
of this gesticulation. A Vedic marriage ceremony even today tells us of the nature 
of the symbolic ritual. 

In the Sautramani , there is an exquisite example of this type of ritual: the 
whole performance is voluble with meaning and is significant even today: the 
physical plays an important part again. Indeed, it is this reverence for the physical 
form as an instrument of sacrifice, of worship, that gives Indian dancing its sancti¬ 
fied character, where the performer identifies herself or himself with universal 
truths through the medium of dance and desires total annihilation. The sacrificer 
touches the various parts of his body one after another and recites the following 
benedictory formula: 

“My head be grace, my mouth be 

My hair be brilliant sheen. 

My breath be King and deathlessness, mine eye sole Lord, mine ear the Prince 

My tongue be bliss, my voice be might, my mind be wrath, my rage self Lord! 

Joys be my fingers and delight my members, conquering strength my friend !” 19 

(XX. 5-8) 

And with these wishes and prayers he offers himself in obeisance. The underlying 
principles of this ritual are so true that age after age they have found new meaning 
and deep significance. If it has been said in the English language that ‘Face is the 
index of Man’, in the Vedic language one might say that ‘The human Body is the 
Man itself, for the soul and the body are not twain’; the body is not a snare to be 
shunned but one through which the eternal can be found. 
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Atharvaveda 

By the time of the Atharvaveda we find that the attitudes have changed and 
much of the spontaneity and simplicity of the Rgveda has been lost. Fear and 
superstition have entered man’s mind: instead of offering sacrifices as in the Yajur- 
veda , he is concerned more with casting spells. Indra himself has become a king 
(III. 3); the Maruts and the Asvins are gods meant only to be worshipped and are 
no longer playful and joyous. 

The concept of the apsaras , however, has developed: they live in the waters 
(samudra) whence they come and whither they go, appear on earth and are lost 
again (II. 2. ui). The goddesses accompany the gandharvas and are present in the 
clouds, lightning and stars (II. 2. iv); they are the wives of gandharvas (gandharva 
patni). They dwell with rivers (IV. 37. iii), with plants and trees in the waters 
(IV. 37. iv), with peacocks and the arjuna trees (IV. 37. v) and where the great 
drums resound (IV. 37. v); here these apsaras dance with the gandharvas (IV. 37. 
vii); the form anrtyatah is used here; locks of hair are indicated by the adjective 
sikhandin. Several references to gandharvas and apsaras throw interesting light on 
the modes of dress and coiffure attributed to them in different ages. For the first 
time we meet these celestial nymphs in their modified character in that they have 
started dancing. It is not till the Satapatha Brdhmana , however, that we find them 
actively engaged in dance, music, play and acting as instruments of seduction 
(II. 6. i). 


Men and women also sing and dance even amidst the disease and pestilence 
they fear. They gather in assembly halls (VII. 12.u), and the sabha is the recognized 
place of meeting where social entertainments including music and dance abound 
The long cosmogonic hymn ( Pfthvisukta ) addressed to the earth, the finest in this 
Veda, is indicative of a joyous life on various planes, where mortals sing and dance: 

“The earth, on whom, with clamour loud 

Men that are mortal sing and dance 

On whom they fight in battle fierce 

This earth shall drive away from us our foemen.” 2J 

(XII. 1.41). 

There is another beautitul metaphor in the Atharvaveda where the heart of the 
worshipper is the sea, where Vasa imbibing the Samaveda dances with delight. 
(X. 10. 104). 

Atharavaveda abounds in references to gandharvas and apsaras dancing, and 
from all these references in the Vedic literature, we can esily re-create a picture 
of the society where dancing and music is an integral part of man’s day-to-day 
living, whether in joy or in sorrow, as a profession or as an important communal 
activity. 
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Brahmanas 

As time passed, the Vedas ceased to be clear; their language became incom¬ 
prehensible and the tradition and the cult propounded by them was in danger of 
being lost. Accordingly, the expert in ritual created the Brahmanas to explain to 
the officiator the relationship between the formulae he murmured or the hymns 
he sang and the various ritual acts and consecrated gestures he performed. These 
are mystifying texts full of an age of sacrificial liturgy. The viniyoga or liturgical 
applications of the hymns with the utmost correctness is of supreme importance, 
and the form of the sacrifice becomes important for its own sake. The mysteries 
of these ritual mantras can perhaps be solved if the terms of gestures are clearly 
comprehended, but our object here is merely to indicate that the gesture language 
was in a process of change and growth, becoming more stylized and symbolic, 
however confined and monopolized it might have been at the hands of priests of 
the time. 

On the general thematic plane, there is enough evidence in the Brahmanas (in 
their narrative lengendary gatha section) to show that there was a flourishing tradi¬ 
tion of music and dancing in those times. 

Both the Aitareya and the Kaupitaki of the Rgveda contain references to dancing: 
the Samaveda Brahmanas are important for their samans and the various kinds of 
celestial and terrestrial beings referred to. In the Taittirlya Brahmanas, sailu$a nafa 
(actor) is again mentioned (in. 4. 21); other words like sabhdpati in the sense of the 
lord of the assembly occur in the Taittiriya Samhitd (IV. 53. 2). This may be con¬ 
trasted with the word sabhavin in the Taittiriya Brahmana (III. 4. 16. 1), which, 
according to commentator Sayana, means ‘the keeper of the gambling hall’: these 
halls still do not have dancing in them, but the social assmeblies of the saman on 
the one hand and the general sabha on the other were to give rise to the proper 
nafyaidlas of the Mahabharata. 

The Satapatha Brahmana contains the legend of Pururava and Urvasi, and like 
the echo of a melancholy song, it is the continuation of the tenderly told dialogue 
between UrvaSi and Pururava in the Rgveda (X. 95). The story in the Brahmana 
differs from the Rgveda but has the same undertone of pathos in it. ( Satapatha 
Brahmana, n. 5. 1). Several other Brahmanas mention general aesthetic principles 
which are also pertinent to a study of the development of music and dancing. 21 

Upanifads 

Upani$ads also mention the two words nftta and na(a : these works often utilize 
dance or music to elucidate discussions on abstract philosophic concepts. Some¬ 
times, music and dance are instruments of temptation, and once or twice these arts 
are listed amongst the subjects of study. 
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In the Kafha Upanisad we find Naciketa being tempted by Yama to accept 
“fair ones of heaven sitting in ornamental chariots, playing harps”. The players 
on the turya, and the like, are not to be gained by men. 22 In the Kena Upanisad, 
the relationship of the body and the soul, and the interdependence of each, is 
explained in terms of the five sense organs. 23 Dancing as an art, however, is not 
directly referred to in these texts. All the same there is a significant reference to 
gandharvaloka as a stage in the development of the mind ( Brhadaranyaka , III. 7.1). 

In the Chdndogya Upanisad, we find that, among the arts listed, there is one 
called devajfiana xidya which includes the arts of music, dancing, mythology, and 
perfume-making {Chdndogya Upanisad, VII. 1. 2) 21 and this list is repeated several 
times. 26 The inclusion of these arts as branches of learning indicates the classical 
nature of these arts: the social and the purely secular type of folk arts have not 
been included in the list. 

The study of Upanisads is important for our purpose, not so much for the 
concrete references to the technique and practice of the arts of music and dancing 
as for the aesthetic implications of the philosophic principles stated in these works. 
In the texts of the Indian arts, there is very little discussion on the philosophy of 
art or aesthetics; they confine themselves mostly to discussions on technique. The 
Upanisads provide the essential background and the basic principles on which 
these theories are built and propounded. 

From this point of view, the Katha, the Chdndogya and the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisads are important texts. It cannot perhaps be said that any aesthetic theory 
is explicitly set forth in these Upanisads, but the ideas and terminology of the aes¬ 
thetic theory are easily recognizable here. In the Byhadarariyaka Upanisad, for 
example in I. 4. 7, the word is said to be differentiated or known in plurality only 
by means of name and aspect, idea and image {namarupa). Elsewhere, “voice (vaka) 
is apprehender ( graha ); it is seized by idea ( nama ) as over-apprehender as indeed 
by voice (vak) one utters thoughts (/ namani ;)”; and, similarly, “sight (cak$u) is an 
apprehender; it is seized by aspect ( rupa ) as an over-apprehender as indeed by the 
eye (cak$u) one sees things {rupayi)” (III. 2. 3 and 5). Actual objects ( ruparii ) seen 
in space are really seen not as such but as only coloured areas, the concept of space 
being altogether mental and conventional. 26 

The ideas of sadfsaya (visual correspondence), which do not imply naturalism 
in Indian art but which come nearer to the philosophic concept of pramana (criterion 
of truth), are all ideas contained in the Upanisads and have direct bearing on the 
theories of aesthetics. Terms of aesthetics like sahfdaya (having heart) equivalent 
to rasika, pramatra, etc., are very near the notion of the “space in the heart” and 
“the lotus of the heart in which Heaven and Earth are contained” mentioned in 
the Upanifads . 27 
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The significant elements of this theory (which conceives of the aesthetic experi¬ 
ence as an ecstasy, in itself inscrutable, a delight of the reason; which believes that 
the work of art, which serves as the stimulus to the release of the spirit from all 
inhibitions of vision, can come into being only as a thing ordered to specific ends; 
which affirms that Heaven and Earth are united in the analogy of art; and which, 
finally, asserts that art tends towards an ultimate perfection in which the seer per¬ 
ceives all things imaged in himself) are found in the Upani$ads . The fundamentals 
of this philosophic background give profundity to the elaborate technique of the 
Indian arts. As one surveys references to the technique and practice of these arts in 
the works of religion, law and literature, one must always bear in mind that the 
technique is significant only on account of its spiritual and metaphysical back¬ 
ground and not on account of its minute and over-ornate classification. 

Gfhya Sutras 

In the Gfhya Sutras the arts of music and dancing are diligently cultivated, 
and, at every stage of domestic life, they play an important part. That dance and 
music formed an important part of a marriage ceremony is clear from the Asvala- 
yana Grhya Sutra where, after the prospective bride is bathed and the high priest 
offers a sacrifice, a dance of four or eight women (not widows) takes place as part 
of lndrdtjx Karina ; instrumental music is mentioned in Simantonnayana ceremony 
(parting of the woman’s hair in the middle during the fourth or seventh month of 
pregnancy), where the wife is asked to sing a song. The very interdiction that the 
snataka is not to practise or enjoy a programme of dance or instrumental music 
goes to show the wide prevalance of these arts and their popularity. Life in this 
age is so thoroughly ritualized that in all these highly elaborate sacraments the 
gestures and their significance must have easily been understood and practised. 
From birth to death at every stage dance is associated with the important cere¬ 
monies. 28 

But these Sutras important in themselves are, strictly speaking, not in the 
realm of creative literature and thus beyond the scope of our study. However, the 
evidence we gather from these Sutras is valuable in re-creating a social history of 
customs and manners of this period, many of which are preserved to this day; but 
little can be discerned here about the technique of classical dancing. 

In Panini's grammar there is a whole sutra devoted to the rules for an actor; 
and the natasutra (IV. 3. 110-111) is attributed to Silalin. 

Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra of a later date also falls in the category of works 
describing the social arts. Its sections on dance are indicative of the part played by 
this art in society. 

Epics and Purdrias 

The actual history of classical Indian dancing begins with the epics and the 
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Purayas of the Sanskrit literature. By the time we come to these works, we find that 
dancing as an art has two definite aspects, the classical and the popular. It is also 
an art which is considered an essential accomplishment of a prince, a young girl 
and a true courtesan (ganika). The authors of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
are fully conversant with the technical details of this art. The Puranas contain valu¬ 
able material on the art both in myth and reality the trinity is an accepted concept 
and the dances of Siva and Visnu are gradually but clearly formulated. Theories 
about dancing and technical terms in relation to it arc found in abundance in the 
Puranas, some of them being post-Bharata. 

Rama vana 

We find dancing mentioned m the Ramayana on several planes. 

(a) There arc mythological characters who dance; the apsaras are specially 
attributed the art at various places: they take the role of dancers before 
sages in order to tempt them: they are bcslowcrs of gifts, too. 

( b) Dancing is one of the arts taught to princes; both Rama and Ravana are 
spoken of as being proficient in it. Actors and professional dancers arc 
popular and the ganika is an important member of society where she is 
honoured and her presence is considered auspicious. The people of the 
town dance in joy and in sorrow. 

(c) Images relating to dance, where objccls of nature aic compared to dancing 
and dancers, are frequent. 

(d) Specific types of dancing arc mentioned in the Sundarakdnda where the 
qualities of Ravana arc described. This is one of the first references to the 
art concerning its actual technique. Also, the epic exhibits the author’s 

* great sensitivity to physical movements and gestures. 

The apsaras feature throughout the Ramayana. Indra sends Rambha to entice 
Visvamitra(I. 6.4. 10) through music ( git a ), but, of course, the rsi suspects treachery 
and curses her; thus conquering all interruptions, he attains the status of the great 
rsi. The apsaras are, however, not mere enticers; they rejoice over mortal conquests 
and shower benediction, sing and dance before Rama’s rajyabhiscka. Rama himself 
is adept in the various branches of knowledge including the gatuiharva vidyci, sug¬ 
gesting here the arts of music and dancing. ( AK , 2. 35). That these arts are attri¬ 
buted to Rama is a significant fact. He is often addressed as the gandharvardja. 
(AK, 3. 27). When he returns to Ayodhya after his long exile, the populace that 
gathered in balconies to welcome him home is itself like a throng of the gandharvas. 
Ravana, his opponent, is also described as dancer of no mean calibre. 
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The people of these two kingdoms are keenly dance-minded. The art occupies 
an important place in the social life of the time and the epic is replete with references 
to and descriptions of this noble art. Our very first picture of Ayodhya as a city 
full of prosperity, peace and satisfaction is a picture where the entertainments are 
a sign of the general prosperity of the rule. For, here amongst other beauties of 
roads, trees, bowers and gardens, there is no dearth of musicians and dancers, and 
we see that the najakasala for the brides is also provided (BK, 5. 12 ff.). In such 
a city so complete with the variety of life, which has sages, kings, learned men 
and siddha puru$as , there are actors, too. The nafa, the nartaka and the gaqika are 
important members of this society and nothing ceremonial can take place without 
them. In the story of Rsya$rnga, the ganikas, through their dance and music and 
decorated forms, call the rsi to a town which has been threatened by drought and 
famine: here they are almost supernatural instruments of goodness who can coax 
through these arts the most austere of sages (1.10.). King DaSaratha sends specially 
for these heralders of joy before the yajita takes place. Men of all vocations— 
craftsmen, carpenters, masons—are sent for, and the list also includes the nata, 
the nartaka and the gartika; the followers of these three professions are mentioned 
separately (I. 13. 7-8). The distinction of these categories indicates the separate 
existence of the art of theatre and the art of dancing besides the profession of the 
courtesan (ganika). After Rama’s marriage, the same congregation watches amidst 
excitement and eagerness the entry of the wedded couple (BK, I. 77). 

In the Ayodhyakarida, the na(a , the nartaka, the gariika and the gdyika add 
an extra touch of gaiety and form, as if they were the centre of popular jubilation 
preceding the proclamation of Rama as the yuvaraja. (AK, II. 1. 13-14). And it is 
this Ayodhya, so expectant with hope, which is suddenly deprived of its dance 
and music, when Bharata enters it after his father’s death and brother's exile. He 
can neither hear music nor the rhythm of drums in this town. These symbols of 
auspiciousness have disappeared from this city of woe where neither the sound of 
song nor that of instruments is to be heard; nor is to be found the scent of sandal 
wood (candana) or incense (aguru) (AK, 114.19-20). And now this city is the symbol' 
of pestilence, of anarchy—a city without a king. Vasishtha says in another context, 
“In such a city neither the actor (nata) nor the dancer (nartaka) is happy and satis¬ 
fied”. (AK, 67. 15). And it is this city to which, amidst preparations of jubilation, 
festivity, music and dance, Rama returns after the long years of exile. Bharata 
goes to meet him in a procession which consists not only of the queens and the 
queen mothers, the citizens, the chief priests and the brahmartashvA also the courte¬ 
sans : they consecrate the beloved king with flowers, incense, and their anjali hastas 
seem to be full-blown lotuses. And then the blessings that are bestowed on the 
king are equally significant. “May he awaken and sleep with the sound of high 
drums and tinkling bells (nupurd) and so blessed may he rule this world, till the 
earth would be, and till the sun continues to shine in the heavens” (UK, I and II). 
And so touching and exciting is the beautiful ceremony of the consecration and 
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coronation of this king that the apsaras themselves start dancing (UK, II. 11 ff.). 
The word lasya is used here for dancing. 

Dancing in this society is a simple entertainment and a happy pastime. It is 
in this context that we find dancing associated with Bharata. He has had a dream 
and is superstitious: his uncle does all that he can to amuse him. Many friends 
come from the assembly to divert his attention from the mood of dejection; ins¬ 
truments are played; dances are performed; dramas of different types are created. 
Humorous plays are enacted and stories told but Bharata is not amused or enter¬ 
tained. (A K, 69.4-5). From these instances we learn of the various types of dramatic 
performance in vogue at that time. From another description, we also gather that 
a courtesan danced the lasya for him. 

The elaborate feast of dance and music that Rsi Bharadvdja entertains Bharata 
with is incomparable to any festivity of the same grandeur in literature. Narada 
sings for Bharata; the apsaras —Misrakeshi, Pundrika and Vamana—dance for 
him, the very trees of pipala move m the rhythm of dance and other trees take the 
shapes of dwarfs and hunch-backs to present plays for Bharata’s entertainment. 
So elaborate is the preparation and so successful is the performance that the soldiers 
of Bharata, completely infected with this spirit of festivity, also start dancing 
(AK, 91. 25-62). The words nrtta and laya are used in this context. Dancing forms 
an integral part not only of the festivities and rejoicings of the people of Ayodhya 
but also plays an important part in their funerary and mourning rites. One such 
description of gesticulation we find after the death of King Dasaratha, when the 
queens assemble to mourn the death of their lord and master. The panivddaka 
comes here to narrate the deeds of the dead king; this panivddaka must have been 
equivalent to the pariighna of the Vajasaneyi Samhita and was perhaps a profes¬ 
sional musician who gave rhythm with his hands. The pani-tdla is also referred to 
in the Mahabharata as a measure of music. At these functions, all classes of society 
are thus represented and women of noble birth and eunuchs come to sing the 
‘praises of the demised king (AK, 65. 2-4 ff.). 

These arts are as honoured and respected in this kingdom of the suryavansis 
as they are in the vdnara and raksasa kingdoms. Sometimes, they are also used for 
debasement and decadence of mind and arc associated with wine and drunkenness 
along with their purely artistic counterparts. 

In the Kifkindhakdrida, we find that the kingdom of the Vdnaras resounds 
with the sounds of music and dance: the very leaves, plants and trees of the forest 
dance: the birds and animals keep time to this harmony and the entire natural 
scenic description is full of images drawn from dance. As the brothers go up the 
hill after the coronation of Sugriva, they hear the sound of the mrdanga and the 
music of the Kiskindhd: they can also hear the thunders of the vdnaras (KK, 27.27). 
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The city itself, as also the path to it, is beautiful, where the apsaras themselves 
dwell,—and the sound of ornaments, music and the mrdanga is heard far and wide 
(KK, 13.22). Later, Laksmana proceeds to the palace of Sugriva and hears the 
sounds of viria: the verses recited by women are full of rhythm, (, semi ala yukta). 
The king himself is engrossed deeply in the sweet, languorous sound of music and 
the intoxication of women who have sung and danced around him; from this 
bower, Laksmana appears to shake off the king’s lethargy and stirs him to action. 
The vanara king is naturally ashamed and embarrassed at Laksmana’s appearance 
at such a moment (KK, 30. 24-27). 

In the golden city of Lanka, pleasure and sensation are connected with this art 
in every line of the first few cantos of the Sundarakdrtda. This city made by the 
heavenly architect Visvakarma is full of beautiful beings: if there are guards outside 
the palace, then far within concealed from view are the female retinue, whose 
tinkling armlets make a sound like the music of the sea. Inside the palace, music 
rises and falls, and the sounds of drum (mrdanga) and conch (safiklia) can be heard. 
Vanara Hanumaria, for whom the gandharvas and 2 the vidyadharas have prayed, 
arrives here and he is so stunned by the beauty of the city that he mistakes it for 
gandharvanagara, for Indrapurl (SK , 4. 6-11). He hears the sound of music and 
the rhythmic sound (nindda) of anklets (nupura): the music emerges from the head, 
the heart and the throat (SK, 4. 7). As he moves from the city gates to the palace 
and from the palace to the ladies’ bower ( rani-vasa ) in the interior, we have a 
vivid picture of the sights he sees and the sounds he hears. The sound of anklets 
is familiar and the sound of the mrdanga resounds in every room of the palace: 
there is dancing to the mrdanga with perfect rhythm (tala) (SK, 5). The women of 
the palace have sung and danced till they are weary and asleep in graceful attitudes 
(SK, 10. 29-53). Then follows a vivid description of a court of musicians and dan¬ 
cers who have sung and danced till the early hours of dawn and who, with the ins¬ 
truments on their laps, against their breasts, in their arms, have just slumbered off— 
and amidst them sleeps Ravana. The instruments themselves dance. A type of rina 
known as the vipanci has been played, and we notice that the word liftyasalini has 
been used here for a vina (SK, 10. 41). All the queens of the king are proficient in 
the arts of music and dancing, nrtyavaditrdku&ala (SK, 10. 31). Tired of dancing, 
they slumber wherever they can, but even in sleep their attitudes are those which 
might represent the bhdvas of dancing (SK, 10. 36): the word aftgahara is used in 
this context. The poses they attain are a testimony to the awareness of poses in 
dancing. In these verses we have a very precise description of the various musical 
instruments common in those days; we have as many as five different percussion 
instruments mentioned here, as also flutes and lutes of all variety 20 . It is with this 
music and dance that Ravana tempts Sita: wooing her, he offers her all his riches, 
and all the festive joys of his court, the music, the dance and the song (gita, nrtya 
and vadya, V. 20, 10). Actually, according to a later Indian tradition, Ravana was 
not only a great composer, an accomplished musician, an adept ad playing the 
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drum and the Indian lute but was also one of the cleverest dancers. It is said that 
his music and dance pleased Siva so much that the three-eyed god presented him 
with a sword called Candrahasa , (i.e., laughter of the moon) and adopted him as 
one of his foremost devotees. Sanskrit devotional literature preserves till today 
the text of the dance music which he is said to have composed and interpreted in 
gesture language and to which he danced before Siva. He is said to have performed 
some of the most intricate and difficult of the god’s own tdndava steps. 

The grotesque and the ritual kali dances also find their beginnings here in the 
dance of the raksasis who promise to dance before Nikumbhila, the image of 
Bhadra Kali, after having threatened and tortured Sita to an intolerable degree. 
(SK, 24. 44). That this terriffic dance was to form a significant ritual in an aspect of 
our religion is clear as early as these epics. This is, perhaps, the beginning of the 
virile drabhati style which later becomes an integral part of dancing. 

From the foregoing instances, we can gather that dancing in this culture is 
associated with both heroism and feminine grace. It is an essential accomplish¬ 
ment but is liable to misuse in a degenerated society ritual and death dances are 
also not unknown. 

Besides these direct references to dancing, the most beautiful descriptions in 
the Rdmayana are seen in the poetic imagery born of dancing. Very fine pictures 
of dancing can be drawn through these images where the objects of nature constitute 
full orchestra. When Bharata goes to seek Rama in Citrakuta, the feast at the 
Rsi Bharadvdja's gives us a fine evidence of the orchestration of the time. The 
rhythm that the trees use is sampa 30 , and they perform it in proper tempo (lava)’, 
the percussion instrument used is the mrdanga; the lute is the musical instrument 
(AK, 91.21 ff). The simile is elaborately and delicately worked out: to this accom¬ 
paniment of music there is not only the solo dance of the pipala tree but also a 
detailed description of the dances of other trees; a few others take the parts of 
dwarfs; the creepers take the feminine roles. All of them dance to entertain Bharata. 

Beautiful images are found in the Kiskindhakdnda . In Canto I of this Kdnda , 
Rama’s poignant description of the pampd tala is as touching as it is moving. The 
quiet tone of pathos and of the pangs of separation, which runs through this 
canto, has made it one of the finest pieces of lyrical beauty in Sanskrit poetry. As 
we read this canto we are aware of the great sensitivity of this hero, in each image, 
dancing stands as a symbol of re-union and rejoicing. He sees the trees, the breezes 
and the bees dancing and is aware of his own separation; the peacocks who dance 
and play in union with each other seem to mock at him. In a beautiful metaphor, 
he talks of breezes (vdyu) as the evoker of dance in the trees. The breeze plays with 
every floweret on the spray whether floating in the ai r or on the ground. The breeze 
shakes the gay boughs of flowery trees, bears the humming throng of bees and 
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produces the fafpadi song: the humming of these bees is the song that vayu hears: 
again vayu springs from the mountain caves and teaches the trees to dance; the 
kokilas too are mad with the delight of song (KK, 1 . 13-16). This breeze is, as it 
were, the teacher of dance. The scents of this atmosphere soothe the fatigued 
Rama: but the calls of birds, the music of bees, and the dance of trees only make 
the separated Rama long for Sita all the more. This dance of the trees is closely 
akin to the dance of the peacock, which is mentioned again and again in this canto. 
The dance of the peacock is the dance of those who are happy and joyous in love 
and thus this dance of the pair only intensifies the hero’s longing (verses 36, 40, 
etc.). We find that dance is a symbol of love and re-union; in later literature the 
peacock’s dance becomes a stock image of such a reunion. When the rains come to 
indicate the re-union of the heaven and the earth, then peacocks dance, and it is 
this re-union during monsoon that the hero longs for in these stanzas. 

In Canto 28, we come across another beautiful description. Rama describes 
the rains. The fleecy clouds heave sighs like Rama himself; the odorous shrubs in 
rain drops weep; the great sky like a mighty steed groans at each call to speed; the 
humming of bees is like the sound of the vitya ; the frogs provide the rhythm (tala) 
with their throats, and the clouds thunder as if they were playing on the mrdanga, 
and to this orchestration the peacock dances. The king of the forest is joyous, 
with smell, scent, sound and movement, and the peacock stands as the supreme 
symbol of beauty and joy of the monsoon (KK, 28. 35-37). This image of the clouds 
playing the mrdanga or being the mrdanga and the bees as the vina becomes one of 
the most stylized images in Sankrit poetry. Whenever the beauty of the monsoon 
is spoken of, the music of these forms of nature constitute the orchestration. 

There are other minor and less significant images of this kind used through¬ 
out the Ramayana : through these and other references to social and court dancing 
discussed earlier, we can easily form an idea of the classical dance as it must have 
been practised during the period. Although it is not yet stylized, it is an art which 
has come to have its categories, varieties and differentiations in technique. The 
technique of dancing which can be gathered from this evidence may be summed 
up as follows: 

Nrta was distinguished from nafaka : the nafa and the nartaka formed two 
different classes of actors. The najas were perhaps general actors of drama and 
the nartakas, the specialized people in the field. Lasya was identified with nrtya and 
was a special sphere of the ganika as is clear from references in the Ayodhyakanda 
(69. 4.). Different types of theatrical performances were known including those 
constituting the funny and humorous characters like the dwarfs, the eunuchs, 
and the like (AK, 91). In the dance proper, tala (rhythm) was an integral part of 
dance: every time a dance was performed, rhythm was an essential feature of it 
(KK, 28. 35-36, etc.). There was also a consciousness of laya (tempo) as a desired 
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quality of dance (KK, 91. 27). The basic accompaniments of dance were the vqia 
and the mrdanga: these instruments were essential and basic and others constituted 
the rest of orchestration. Several percussion instruments were known to the queens 
of Ravana (SK, 10). 

Besides these examples, there are words which assume technical meanings in 
Bharata’s Nafyasastra: the afijali is a gesture of honour and respect but the deri¬ 
vative use of it is rarely seen here: the samyutahasta afijali of the Natyasastra 
must have evolved from usage such as this. The afigahara, a highly technical phrase 
in the Natyasastra , is used here generally to indicate the posture of the sleeping 
queens of Ravana. The words anga and upanga (BK, 55. V. 10) are used here only 
in the context of the art of the bow and arrow; in the Natyasastra they are used in 
a highly technical sense. 

The nafa, the nartaka and the ganika are professional actors and dancers 
who occupy an important place in society in many ways. They are specially en¬ 
gaged on auspicious occasions to share the activities of society. The word sailiifa 
occurs for one of the five gandharva grhapatis in the Kiskindhdkanda, but one is 
not sure whether it has any connexion with the Vedic sailii?a of the Puru?amedha 
Yajna (KK, 41. 43). We find here a reference also to the kauiika land, from which 
Bharata later derives the kaisiki vftti in the Nafyasastra. 

In education dancing is considered essential for the prince; and people of royal 
descent are familiar with this art. 


The ritual of household ceremonies continues to provide material to the dan¬ 
cer; a full-fledged technique of gesticulation is subsequently evolved from it. 


The mythological legends continue to have dancers as characters. In the 
Ramayaija, the apsaras are the most important mythological characters who dance 
and perform both in heaven and on earth. 


The following words connected with music and dance frequently occur in the 
Ramayana: 

Sailusa .. For a class of people; also for the dancing master of the 

maidens of the royal courts (AK, 83. 15 and AK, 30. 8) 


Nata 

Nartaka 

Ganika 


For the professional actor (UK, 64. 3 and AK, 67.15) 

For the professional dancer (UK, 64. 3. and AK, 67.15) 

For the professional courtesan, whose main vocation 
was singing and music (AK, 15. 8 and AK, 3. 16, etc.) 


Panivadaka 


The rhythm players or the drum-players, thereby show 
ing us the very important role jMayed by rhythm. 
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Gdyika 

Talapacara 

Gandharva-ttatva 

Nrtya and Gita 


Nrtta 

Lasya 

Angahdra 

Nataka 

Nupura and kinkini 

Tala 

Laya 


Margi 


Rasa 


Songstress (AK, 6. 14) 

.. Akin to tne panivadakas —musicians who kept time 

.. Used for the principles of music and dancing (BK, 4.10 
and UK, 23. 51) 

.. Frequently mentioned together,—whether in the court 
of Rama or in the court of Ravana or Sugriva (BK, 32. 
12; UK,2. 11; UK, 42.20 ff; SK, 10. 32, ff; also AX, 27. 
26 and KK, 33. 20) 

.. For dancing (^AT, 91. 25 and KK, 20. 10) 

.. For dancing and nrtta, (AK, 69. 4) 

.. For pose as a generic term (SK, 10. 36) 

For drama proper (AK, 69.4) 

.. For the tinkling bells of the dancer, as also for orna¬ 
ments of the feet (AX, 33. 25) 

For rhythm, both in general and technical sense 

.. For tempo, used several times in a technical sense 
in the context of music and dance. Three types of 
tempo are known to them (BK, 4. 8; A K, 91. 27 and 
also KK, 28. 35 ff.) 

.. Used in the context of singing: this is the same as the 
margi and desi styles mentioned by the Sdmaveda 
(BK, 4. 29) 

.. Six rasas are listed (BK, 4. 8 ff.) 


The following instruments are mentioned as essential accompaniments to 
dance: there is always a lute, a vina, and a percussion instrument, besides the vocal 
gita. The percussion instruments mentioned specially in this context are: 


Madduka 
• • 

.. (SK, 10. 38) 

Mrdanga 

.. ( YK, 50. 16) 

Muraja 

.. 39. 41 and C/AT, 11.5) 

Panava 

m 

.. (YK, 59. 8) 

Pataka 

.. (TX,96. 35) 


The instruments mentioned in connexion with war are: 

( YK, 50. 60) 

(YK, 51.28 and YK, 32.45) 


Bheri 

Dundubhi 
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The earthen musical instrument kaasi ( SK , 10. 46) and the metallic ghanta 
( YK , 124,120 ff)are also mentioned. 

Various types of turya, wind-instruments, are frequently referred to in the 

Ramayana in connexion with dance recitals. Vina is by far the most favourite 

lute. The vipaiici vina ( YK, 24. 42, fF.) and the tantri vina (BK, 4. 8) find a mention 

in the Balakamla. 

• • 

In the Ramayatja we have thus the real beginnings of both the classical and the 
folk forms of dancing. We come to know from this work how dancing was both 
worship and entertainment, meant both for the professional dancer and the lay¬ 
man. The social, ritualistic and classical tendencies which we noticed in the Vedic 
literature have their first flowerings in this great epic of creative literature. 


The ganikas of the kavyas , the apsaras of Kalidasa, and the natas and nartakas 
of Sanskrit drama, take their cues from their predecessors in the Ramayaria. By 
the time of the Ramayana the character of the classical dance is almost set, and we 
are left with no doubt about the nature and character of the Indian dance in the 
religious or social milieu. 


Mahabharata 


There are numerous allusions to and descriptions of dancing in the Maha¬ 
bharata. The celestial characters who dance in this epic and the legends in which 
dancing plays a significant part really deserve a separate study. As in the 
Ramayanta, so also in the Mahabharata, we see a society where music and 
dancing were major arts to be enjoyed and practised. We have examples of 
both solo and group dancing; there are also many instances of stage performances 
with high technical skill. 

The retinue of Indra’s apsaras increases considerably by the time of the Maha¬ 
bharata: they descend upon earth to allure, to tempt ar.d to be friendly with man. 
UrvaSi and Menaka descended upon earth for Pururava and Visvamitra. Tilot- 
tama is created not to allure in the same way as Urvasi and Menaka but comes 
to destroy through her charms Sund and Upsund: she is described as being adept in 
the art of music and dancing. 

Arjuna’s association with each of these nymphs and celestial dancers is seen 
throughout the Mahabharata. He is drawn down to the depths of the waters by 
Udupi and is carried to the heavens by the apsaras of Indra’s court. In life on earth, 
he is fascinated by the dancers of Kamarupa, is charmed by the dancing of Subha- 
dra and her friends in the Yadava land, Dvaraka: but above all, he is carried into 
Indra’s court in the Vana parva, and it is here that he learns music and dancing: 
and we know in what good stead these arts stand him when he has to teach dancing, 
disguised as Brhannala, in the Virata parva. 
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We do not find any references to the techniques of dancing in the section deal¬ 
ing with lessons given to Arjuna by the apsaras of Indra's court. The gandharvas 
and the apsaras entertain him with both music and dancing: the gandharvas head¬ 
ed by Tamburu are skilled in music, dancing and chanting. The apsaras —GhrtacI, 
Menaka, Rambha, Svayamaprabha, Urvasi and MiSrakesi—danced for him. 
The description that follows gives us no indication of the type of dance they danced, 
for the glances they cast, the hips they move, and the movements of their bosoms 
are descriptions which might be of any dance: (mahakafi katakfa kampamanaih 
payodharaift)* 1 . It' is after this that Indra suggests that Arjuna learn music and 
dancing from Citrasena. He asks Arjuna to learn instrumental music etc. ( vdditra ), 
which is not known to the mortals. And then Citrasena instructs him in gita, vadya 
and njrtya (song, instrumental music, and dance): when his friendship ripens he 
learns the dance and music of the gandharvas and becomes an expert in different 
types of dance and diverse genres of music, both vocal and instrumental. From 
this description, it is clear that music, dancing, and instrumental music are always 
considered together and seldom in isolation; the mutual dependence of these arts 
and their inter-relationship is also recognized. It is also clear that by the time of the 
Mahabharata the arts of music and dance were considered essential for the educa¬ 
tion of princes. They must have also developed sufficient content, form and style 
to be taught in a systematic manner. The training also seems to be elaborate with 
well-defined rules and regulations. 

In the next section of the same parva we have the exquisite description of 
UrvaSi going to the abode of Arjuna. 32 The sculptor, the poet, and the painter have 
all been inspired by this apsara, and to the dancer she symbolizes even today the 
ideal form, but Arjuna, the self-disciplined man, is not tempted by her, and his 
replies to her advances are full of gravity and sanctity. It is then that Urvasi curses 
him, and the curse becomes a reality when Arjuna has to play the part of the 
eunuch Brhannala. From allusions in the Virata parva , it is clear that dancing was 
an essential art, a part of educational and cultural training of a young girl: there 
was for this purpose a special hall ( hartanaiala ), where training was imparted. 
Apparently, the courtiers of King Virata’s court are connoisseurs; the interview of 
Arjuna for the post is interesting from this point of view. Arjuna presents his full 
credentials, mentions his past employment with the Pandavas, and it is after the 
king is convinced of his capabilities, and the queen of his character, and the court 
advisers approve of him as Brhannala that Arjuna is appointed as a dance teacher 33 . 
He stresses at his interview that he is an expert in all the three aspects of this art, 
namely, gita , vadya and rtftya. 

The nftyasala, or nartanaSala is the venue of Klcaka’s vadha later in the same 
parva. From the references here it seems that the nartanaSala was a place for practice 
and training, and not one for performance. No one appears to be in this hall at 
night and Kicaka can conveniently be invited to this nafya or nartanaiaid. 
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Other allusions to dance, music, and drama in the Mahabharata confirm our 
views regarding the vital role of music and dancing in society. Celestial dancers, 
professional dancers, and amateur dancers are all known to this society; and 
dancing is associated with heroes, heroines, celestial beings and raktosas alike. 
There are other important references to the nature of the stage and the auditorium 
in the Rajasuya Yajna parva, but, since they relate to the construction and nature 
of the prek$agrha and not to the technique of dancing, a detailed analysis of these 
is not being undertaken. 

It is material from the Mahabharata that the Puranas adopt for their purpose; 
and in them we find the full flowering of certain aspects of music and dancing 
which are seen only in their nascent stale in the Mahabharata. 

Puranas 

Harivamsa 

The Harivamsa, the supplement to the Mahabharata, has often been studied 
and analyzed as a rich source of dance and drama. We are not concerned here 
with the evidence which the Harivamsa provides to support theories of the religious 
origin of drama; our chief concern is with the evidence relating to dance. The work 
is significant, for in it we find the earliest elaborate reference to the rasa dance of 
Sri Krsna. 

In the Harivamsa, the sport of Krsna with the gopis in Vrndavana is graphi¬ 
cally described (II. 20) without being named. In the colophon to the chapter, 
however, the word hallisaka occurs. In another place the words hallisaka, rasa and 
chalikya occur (II. 89). From an analysis of this verse, we can draw some important 
conclusions about dance. In this sport of Krsna, Narada, Balarama, the celestial 
courtesans, all take part: “the courtesans begin the rasa (equated to song by Nil- 
kan{ha, the commentator) by using the language, dress and movement befitting 
the occasion.” Balarama and Kr$na join the dance in the company of Revati and 
Satyabhama. 

Arjuna and Narada. the sage, are present as guests. Arjuna, in the company 
of Subhadra, and Narada, with dishevelled hair, dances among the Yadavas, 
Narada is so frenzied that he becomes the leader of the rasa. 

A feast follows. After being fully refreshed, the Yadavas in the company of 
women begin to sing in concert. It is nightfall. Kr$na desires that the chalikya 
opera be set in tune. Then Narada takes up the vina, Krsna leads the hallisaka, 
and Arjuna and the courtesans play upon the mfdahga. Rambha, Urvasl, Menaka 
and other heavenly courtesans sing and act to the full satisfaction of Krsna. 
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According to the text, the ehalikya opera was brought down from “heaven 
by Krsna for the delight of men and put to application by Pradyumna, the son 
of Rukmiiji. Only five artists could practise it—Kr$oa, Balarama, Pradyumna, 
Aniruddha and Samba. This ehalikya was the gift of Krsna to the Yadavas for 
the benefit of men.” 33 

From the foregoing account, it appears that the rasa and the hallisaka were 
mixed entertainments: of both these singing and dancing were the main features, 
and the ehalikya was a special kind of an operatic performance, which consisted 
of song, instrumental music and dance. 

In the light of this reference, we can analyze the earlier reference (II. 20) 

where the rasa dance is described but not named: it is called hallisaka-kridd nrtva , 

• • • ' 

gita krida (ibid, verse 27). 

The dance is held on a full-moon night of the autumn season. The gopis, as 
if under a spell, come out to dance with the lord. They form a circle and move 
with hands interlocked. The nymphs of the cowherds form pairs in a chain and 
sing the praises of Krsna ( Harivamsa, II. 20). Nilakantha in his commentary uses 
the terms hallisaka and rasa and describes them thus: “the sporting of one man 
with several women is called rasa sport” (ekasya puruso bahubhih stribhih vrdanam 
saha rdsakrda ): and “the circular dance formation of the gopis is called hallisaka ” 
([gopinam mandali-nftam bandhane hallisakam viduh). Commenting on the pahkti, 
Nilakantha says, “ Pahkti here stands for mandala or ring: the couples imply that 
Krsna was between every two gopis .” He quotes some other Vaisnava work which 
says, “Between each two damsels was Madhava and between each two Madhavas 
was a nymph: and the son of Devaki played the \eiju (flute). 34 In fact, Kr§na 
does not only dance with each gopi but is also by himself in the centre.” The com¬ 
mentator cites a passage from the Rgveda (III. LV. 14) 35 to support this view of 
the ‘One’ participating and yet standing apart. 

Nilakantha, elucidating further on the histrionic features of the sport, quotes 
a verse from some unnamed source: “Driving a stout round and smooth spike of 
the measure of a vitasti into the earth, and then moving towards one another with 
the feet and rotating of the hands—this is rasa." 

It is said that the gopis recite laudatory verses in praise of Krsna. They form 
a circle around Krsna, and this dance with the circle formation is called rasa (ac¬ 
cording to Nilkan(ha). Here, Kr§na introduces a novel feature by being present 
between each two damsels: the circle formation is thus not only a simple single 
file circle formation with interlocked hands (Srnkhald) 33 but a more complicated 
r one where each couple is by itself and yet is in the circle formation. This suggests 
a choreography of concentric circles in pairs. The driving of a spike into the ground 
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and dancing around it introduces a new feature hitherto unnoticed and reduces the 
rasa dance to the rank of a fertility dance. 

Of the nature of the rasa dance we learn little more than circle formations: 
the nature of the circle formation was either simple where the women only joined 
hands with each other or somewhat more complicated where couples stood to¬ 
gether to form two circles. Clapping (tala with the hands) also seems an essential 
feature of this dance. 


Without going into the philosophic interpretation of the rasa dance, we may 
here only point out that, from Nilkantha’s characterization of the rasa dance 
around a stout circular spike, it would not be too far-fetched to conclude that the 
original rasa dance was performed by men and women in couples round a spike, 
which perhaps represented the phallus. 37 It was performed both by women alone, 
and by men and women together. 


Circular dance formation is by far the most common dance formation of all 
nations, and the present rasa dance in terms of ‘dance-choreography’ does not 
come to us as anything new; the circle however acquires a special symbolic signi¬ 
ficance in the Krsna legend. 


Krsna is the supreme dancer throughout the Put anas, the Yadavas arc often 
described as artists. Nafas are called to entertain the rsis : Subhadra, a famous 
actor, is called for this purpose once. The race celebrates each occasion with music, 
dance and a revelry unique to the Hindu Puranic literature. They play on instru¬ 
ments of the sky and the waters: their women sing to the music of the jaladardura: 
the cftdhkya is their favourite composition of music and opera, and Narada joins 
with his vind of six svarus (notes), on which he plays different rdf’as : the apsards 
join in with nrtya and abhmaya, and the mrdanga forms the constant accompani¬ 
ment of these operas, songs and dances (II. 90-60 IT.). 


The Yadavas use these arts to conquer demons: tnat is why Krsna organizes 
a party of dancers and actors to enter into the enemy Vajratabha’s city. Pradyumna 
leads this party and a special nata bhadra is created for this purpose. The Yadavas 
take several roles in the dramas presented by this group. Pradyumna is the hero 
(,nay aka ), Samba is the clown ( vidusaka ) and Survira Gad a is the nata who accom¬ 
panies the sutradhdra. 

The group is complete, with orchestration, musicians, major character actors 
and minor chorus dancers: they have a large repertoire of dance dramas: one is 
based on the Ramayana ; another is called RamhHsara ; and a third is based on 
Kubera (II. 93, 59 if.). The Ranulyana brings Da sa ratin', Rama, Laksmanaall on 
the stage: in the Rambhisara, Sura plays the part of Ravana and Manovati enacts 
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the role of Rambha: Pradyumna becomes Nalakubera and Samba his vidu$aka. 
The performance follows a very definite sequence. The play begins with the sound 
of musical instruments, tuned perfectly with the tantrl (vina). The sa$u$ira, the 
muraja and the ahka are followed by vocal music in the devagandhara: the composi¬ 
tion is again chalikya. Pradyumna does rhythmic movements to this music before 
the actual play begins; these movements were obviously not meant for the entire 
audience. Soon after the nandi, another musical instrument, sounds. It is only 
when the nandi has (II. 93,27 ff.) sounded that the actual play starts and the charac¬ 
ters come on to the stage to perform. 

From the description of the actual performance, we gather that nrtya and 
abhinaya are clearly distinguished; lay a and tala play an important part; vocal 
and instrumental music with percussion instruments is an intergral part of the 
visual performance (II. 93). The plays the Yadavas stage are termed as natakas 
but the performance itself is always referred to as dancing: (nrtya or nrtta are the 
words used). 

The above example is significant for the minute details, with which the sequence 
of the performance is described and for what it tells us of the various components 
of the drama. It is also worth noting that the dramatized version of the Rdmayarta 
was by this time an accepted number of the theatrical repertoire. 

There is hardly a Purdria which does not treat of the rasa dance. We may 
look into the dances described in only three Purdrias, namely, the Visnu Purana, 
the Srimad Bhagavata and the Brahma Vaivarta Purdria. They describe many 
types of rasa dances: some of the descriptions are elaborations or descriptions in 
the Harivamsa 3 *. 

Visnu Purdria 

The Vi$riu Purdria describes an elaborate rasa dance. In the words of Wilson 39 , 
“Krspa observing the clear sky bright with autumnal moon and the air perfumed 
with fragrance of the wild water lily, felt inclined to join the gopis in sport. Accord¬ 
ingly, he and Rama started singing sweet and low strains in various measures. 
Thus surrounded by the gopis, Krsna thought the lovely moonlight of autumn 
propitious for the rasa dance. Many gopis imitated different actions of Krsna 
and in his absence wandered through Vrndavana.” 10 

“I am Kr§na, see the elegance of my movements”. “I am Kfsna, listen to my 
song.” Thus the various actions of Kt§na the gopis imitated. 61 Then Madhava, coming 
amongst them, conciliated some with soft speeches, some with gentle looks (bhru- 
bhahga vikpita ) 41 and some he took by the hand: the illustrious deity sported with 
them in the joy of the dance. Since each of the gopis attempted to keep in one place 
so as to be close to Kr$ija, the circle of the dance could not be constructed, and 
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he therefore took each by the hand and when their eyelids were shut by the effect 
of his touch the circle was formed.” This is rather an inexplicit statement, and 
Wilson rightly points out that the commentary makes it clear. “Kj^na, it is said, 
in order to form the circle, takes each damsel by the hand and leads her to her 
place. There he quits her: but the effect of the contact is such that it deprives her 
of the power of perception and she contentedly takes the hand of her female neigh¬ 
bour thinking it to be Krsna’s.” 42 

From this account, Nllkafltha’s explanation of the rasa dance is confirmed, 
namely, that the rasa was a circular formation of women around one man: but the 
important thing to note here, too, is that the interlocking of the hands was an 
essential feature and the srnkhala (chain) was absolutely imperative. It is, however, 
not clear whether the dance was really of women alone, or of men and women in 
couples, as suggested by Nilkantha in another portion of his commentary on the 
Harivam&a. This dance of the Vi?nu Purdna continues “to the music of the clashing 
bracelets and songs that celebrated them in suitable strain the charms of the autumnal 
season. Krsna sang the praises of the moon and the gopis the praises of Krsna. 
At times, one of them, wearied of the revolving dance, threw her arms round 
Krsna. Krsna sang the strain that was appropriate to the dance. The gopis re¬ 
peatedly exclaimed ‘ dhanya Kf§na’ to his song. He led and they followed; and 
whether he went forwards or backwards they ever attended to his footsteps.” 

Although these descriptions do not provide us with any technical data about 
the dance, they tell us, nevertheless, a great deal about the beginning of rasa dances. 
Rasa dance took varying shapes and forms in the different provinces of India; 
they are prevalent today as dances of men only, of women only and of women 
dancing around one man or couples dancing in a circle. The circle as the basic 
choreographical motif is common to them all. Perhaps the most direct descendants 
of the rasa dances described in the Puranas are the rasa dances of Vrndavan and 
far off in Manipur. 

Srtmad Bhagavata 

The Srimad Bhagavata describes another well-known and elaborate rasa 
dance 43 : the word rdsakridd is mentioned here. In this dance Krsna multiplied 
himself and actually stood between two women: the ring ( mandala ) was thus 
formed with one man ana one woman (i.c., one gopl and one Krsna). 

In this rasamaridala each gopi was dancing with her beloved (Krsna): the type 
of rasa suggested here is most definitely of couples, and is not a circle of women 
around one man. 

The graphic description of the couples dancing in a circle tells us that the 
circle {mandala) formation is the first requisite: it is a vigorous dance demanding 
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of the gopis practice and stamina: their feet sometimes move fast, sometimes slow, 
their eyebrows are raised ( bhruvilasa ) to attract. To an appropriate song, the gopis 
gesticulate with their hands and arms to express various sentiments (Srimad Bhaga- 
vata , X, 8). This is the only suggestion of abhinaya in the description of the rasa 
dances. The various forms of Kr$na are compared to the circle of clouds and the 
gopis to lightning. The Bhagavata uses the words, krida, nrtya and nytta frequently 
in this context. There is another masterly description of the maharasa; and the 
contemporary maharasa in Manipur till today is danced to these verses of the 
Bhagavata. 

A very much later Pur ana, the Brahma Vaivarta, also devotes a section to the 
rasa dance, (Krsna Jan ana Khanda, XXVII). In the rasamaridala of the Brahma 
Vaivarta , Radha is accompanied by thirty-six of her special friends amongst the 
gopis: but each of them is attended by thousands of inferior personages: and each 
is accompanied by a male multiple of Krsna. 

In the meditation upon Krsna, which is enjoined in the Brahma Vaivarta , he 
is to be contemplated with his favourite Radha. According to Wilson, 11 the man- 
dala described in that work is “not a ring of dancers, but a circle of definite space, 
at Vrndavana within which Kr§na, Radha and gopis divert themselves, not very 
decorously.” 


CODES, COMMENTARIES, LEXICONS, ETC. 


Pan im 

The Astddhyayi provides us with a fund of information on the music mid 
dance known to Panini. We have music and dance terms listed here, and we also 
learn from these siitras of many theoretical texts of these arts. 

The Nata-sutra, attributed to Silahn by Panini, clearly shows that a dance 
text on the subject was prevalent. Panini was familiar with the works of both 
Siialin and Ksasva, the two authors of the Nata-sutras (IV. iii. 110-11, 129 respec¬ 
tively). (Perhaps these names stood for two schools of dramaturgy). It has often 
been asserted that the Silahn of Panini was a close relation of the Sailusa of the 

B 

Yajurveda, and the former’s students formed the school of dancing known as 
Sailalinah Natah (IV. 3. 110). Bharata in the Natyasastra refers to the a a (as as 
saildlakas: this is a corresponding term for Panini’s sailalinah natah. It seems 
that Bharata’s Natyasdstra was the product of the dramatic school of Siialin 
which originated in the Rg- Vedic carana founded by a teacher who was also the 
author of a Brahamana work called Sailali Brahmana, cited in the Apastamba !§rauta 
Sutra (VI. 4. 7). 

The students of dramaturgy, sailalinah, are nevertheless to be distinguished 
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from the Saildlah mentioned in the Brakmatias. In the Satapatha Brdhmana (XIII. 
5. 3. 3) the term is used for a ritual teacher. The Jaiminiya Upani$ad Brahmana 
(I. 2. 3. II. 4. 6) and the Apastamba Srauta Sutra also use the term failandh* 6 It 
is, however, clear that both these schools of thought are derived from the Rg- Veda: 
the sailalakas were originally a Rg- Vedic carana with their own Brdhnuuja cited 
as the Sailalaka Brahamaiya in the Apastamba Brahmana mentioned above. Katya- 
yana also knows of this Vedic school of sailalah (VI. 4. 144), and this school was 
undoubtedly concerned with Vedic and ritualistic study; the school of &ailalin of 
the Nafa siitras was closely connected with it and it must have been started under 
the auspices of the Vedic school; it was perhaps a different branch of study al¬ 
though founded by the same teacher; it was distinct also from the strictly orthodox 
school of Vedic studies. 

Patanjali mentions the word sobhanika (actors) and does not make any distinc¬ 
tion between nafa and nartakas (III. 1. 26 and VI. 3.43). Levi renders the meaning 
of sobhanika as “those who teach actors”. 46 Patanjali also often refers to the 
profession of nafas (III. 2. 127) but the term nata is a generic and is applicable to 
anyone in the field of the theatre. Panini’s definition of the nafa approximates 
more closely to the description of a professional dancer than Patanjali’s. From 
the Mahabha$ya we only learn that the training of the nafa was important and 
that he was by no means an untrained street singer, dancer or actor; he was, how¬ 
ever, greedy and hungry as the dancing peacock ( Mahdbhasya , 111. 2. 127 and 
IV. 1. 3. etc.). Patanjali does know of nafa teachers ( dkhyata) and of dance novices 
(arambhakah) in the art, who taught their art not through texts ( grant hart ha ) but 
by direct methods of practice (I. 4. 29; 1.3.29). This instruction was not considered 
an upayoga to be used strictly only for the approved religious system of teachers 
and initiated pupils. In all this discussion, the term nafa is used connoting all forms 
of stage craft. 

Panini himself quite clearly distinguishes between nartaka and nafya ,—even 
though he does not clearly make a distinction between a nafa and a nartaka. Dance 
was also considered as one of the Silpas by Panini, the synonym for the sippa of 
,the Jatakas. Sahgita comprised of nftya, gita and vaditra and sometimes nafya. 
The Affadhyayi refers to a dancer as nartaka (HI. 1. 145), and to stage acting as 
nafya (IV. 3.129). 47 Panini also knew of a festivity termed sammada and pramada. 
Sammada , as interpreted by Dr. V. S. Agarwala, 48 must have been an opera like 
the saffaka which is seen in the sculptures of Bharhut. The opera comprised music 
and dance and was performed on festive occasions. 49 The musical instruments 
for this dance are the lute (vino), the percussion instruments, madduka (a small 
tabor) (IV. 4. 56), dardura, mrdahga and the panava. The metal instrument jhar- 
jhara (a pair of cymbals) is also mentioned. 

The idea of a concert of different instrumentalists is termed as the turya 50 and 
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the individual members as turyahga (II. 4. 2). Turya is a collective noun denoting 
the grouping of two allied instruments. We have thus the term mardangikapana- 
vikam for a set of players on the mrdanga and the panava. Panini also mentions 
the parivadaka in Sutra HI. 2. 146 without stating its meaning, but on Patanjali’s 
authority we learn that the term stands for a lute-player. 61 Keeping tala (rhythm) 
with the hands is known as paijlgha and tdlagha (HI. 2. 55). 

Other related terms mentioned in Panini concern vocal and instrumental 
music. Thus giti (IH. 3. 95) and gaya (HI. 4. 68) are used for song: gathaka (HI. 
1.46) and gayana (IH. 1. 147) for a vocal singer, gathika and gayani for a song¬ 
stress : the term upavinayati is used for singing with the vina, —and the term apa- 
vinam (VI. 2.187) is used for singing without the vina (VI. 2. 187). The musical 
notes from the lute are known as nikvana or nikvana (HI. 3. 65). 

Kautilya’s Arthasastra 

Treatises like Kautilya’s Arthasastra throw considerable light on the social 
status of dancers and actors and the facilities for their training provided by the state. 
Kautilya states quite clearly that “those who teach prostitutes, female slaves and 
actresses, arts such as singing {gita), playing on musical instruments ( vadya ), reading 
( pafhya ), dancing (nartana), acting ( natyam ), writing ( aksara ), painting ( citra ), 
playing on vina, flute {vend), drum ( mrdanga ) shall be maintained by the State.” 62 

The ladies trained by these masters were noted for their beauty, youth and 
accomplishment: the rules that governed the practice of the profession of the 
dancer, the courtesan and the prostitute were strict. Kautilya says, “The prostitute 
( ganika) must supply to the superintendent as to the amount of her daily fees 
(bhoga) and her future income ( ayati )”; further “the same rules shall apply to an 
actor (na{a), to a dancer ( nartaka ), to a singer {gayaka), to a player of musical 
instruments (vadaka), a buffoon {vdgajivana), to a music player (kusilava), a rope- 
dancer ( plavaka ), a juggler (saubhika), a wandering bard (< caraija )—” 63 The visiting 
professional dancer, singer would have to pay a fee of five payas as licence fee foi 
his performance. 

From the above account we know that the professional dancer .achieved a 
definite status in society: the arts were no longer mere hobbies; the professional 
dancer was clearly distinguished from the professional actor 54 and the professional 
singer, although all of them were classed together. The Arthasastra does treat gita, 
vadya, nrtya and nafya as parts of sahgita like Pacini and Patanjali. 

In the list of artists the nartaka is the classical dancer while the kusilava is the 
comparatively popular musician. Performances of the kuSilavas are forbidden in 
the rainy season according to Kautilya. They cannot wander about and must stay 
at one place. 66 
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Kautilya also mentions devadasis in another chapter: they are connected with 
temples and are studiously taught the arts of music and dancing. 66 

The demarcation between the classical dancer, who performs for the god, and 
the classical dancer, who performs on the stage is very definitely maintained. The 
tradition of the devotee dancing to the god and the tradition of the classical dancer 
of the stage were contemporaneous but distinct: at a later stage in history they 
merged into one another. Whatever may have been the differences ih approach to 
the art form between the secular nartakl and the religious devadasi, we cannot 
doubt the rigorous training of either: the ganikas and the devadasis have been 
responsible for preserving the rich tradition of the classical Indian dance through 
many centuries. 

A look at the treatises on law convinces us of the important role played by the 
ganika and the devadasi in ancient and medieval Indian society. Dancing was, 
however, not the sole monopoly of these women. As we have seen earlier, too, it 
was an important accomplishment and was considered indispensable for the princes’, 
the noblemen’s and the princesses’ education. Thus, according to Kautilya, most 
citizens should co-operate in preparing for a public play. “And if a man who has 
not co-operated in preparing for a public play or spectacle is found witnessing it, 
he shall be compelled to pay double the value of the aid due from him.” That such 
shows were regularly held and produced follows quite clearly from innumerable 
references to professional actors in Sanskrit and Pali literature. 67 

From these works we also gather that prostitution was recognized in this 
country from very early times but was frequently regarded with great disfavour. 
Since music and dancing were associated with prostitutes, these arts too started 
to be regarded with disfavour and thus Manu enjoins the prince to refrain from 
singing, dancing and music (VII. 46-47). He also asks the Brahmana to keep away 
from the courtesans {Mann, IV, 209). He does not look upon either the art or the 
profession with great favour (VIII, 65); he is indeed very sceptical of the statements 
of musicians and dancers. 68 So far, except for one or two uncomplimentary remarks 
in the Mahabha$ya, we do not come across any derogatory statements: however, 
by . the time of Manu, attitudes changed and music, dance and theatre began to be 
looked down upon. 

Vatsyayana and Sukrdcdrya 

Dancing (in the context of education) is listed in the Kdmasutra, Sukranitisara, 
PrabandhakoSa , Lalitavistara and a host of other similar lexicons. These authors 
give us long lists of fine arts which include anything from dancing and singing to 
the art of making garlands. The number of arts listed varies, but the most common 
number is sixty-four. The works in which these references are found are: Ramayana 
(I. 9. 5), Bhdgavata Purdrya (X. 45. 36), Mahdbhasya (I. 1. 57), Dasakumaracarita 
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(II. 21), Kadantbari, Kamasutra and the works of Vamana, Magha, Bhavabhuti 
and others. Some of the other works which contain these lists are: Lalitavistara, 
Jatakamala, Kalpasutra, Aupapatika Sutra or PraSna vyakarana Sutra. Of these the 
Lalitavistara gives the number as 86 and the Jaina works as 72, the others mention 
64. It is noticed that in all these lexicons—the sixty-four or seventy-two or eighty- 
six— kalas or silpas include all that would be included in the very general term “art 
and craft” in Europe. The Indian works hardly make a distinction within the arts 
according to differences in psychological approach or the functionality of the art 
form; instead the distinctions which are made are in regard to the social status of 
the artist. We do have, nevertheless, a distinction made between the Silpas or voca¬ 
tional arts, and the kalas or avocational arts (accomplishment). It is nowhere 
conceived that a Silpa can be acquired without training under a master (acarya) or 
can be practised other than as an hereditary profession. 69 The Kamasutra and the 
Sukranitisara are the most interesting amongst this category of lexicons. 

Kamasutra 

Book I, Chapter III, of the Kamasutra is entirely devoted to the discussion 
of the sixty-four arts: of these eight arts belong to the sphere of music and dancing. 
The first three singing (gitam), instrumental music (vadyam) and dancing ( nrtyam ) 
are simple and straightforward: the other three arts are connected with stage tech¬ 
nique, histrionic representation. Art sixteen nepathya-prayoga is very near the 
aharikabhinaya of the NafyaSdstra, and deals with the varied crafts of the green 
room. Kala thirty-two, the knowledge of histrionic and scenic representation, 
demands talent and concentration from both the audience and the actor. The 
last of these vyayamikanam-vidyam is related to dancing only in so far as physical 
exercise and fitness of the body is necessary for the dancer. Kamasutra also mentions 
the vitfd and the damaruka in its list. Vatsyayana also mentions these arts in his 
discussion of the education of courtesans. 60 The courtesans should be able to hold 
discussions on the arts: the training of a daughter of the nafa is discussed 61 and we 
are told that she should be given to ‘the one who would train her in the arts of 
dancing and singing’. 

These arts are not confined to the courtesan: the citizen performs, partici¬ 
pates and witnesses dances very often. The samdja and the gotfhi are the two social 
institutions where discussions and demonstrations on the arts are held and wit¬ 
nessed. 62 

The words that Vatsyayana used for dancing throughout are nrtya and nor tana. 
The nafas are the professional actors and dancers, and dancing plays an important 
part in society at all levels. 

i 

Sukranitisara 

Sukracarya’s Sukranitisara presents another list of sixty-four arts (kalas): 
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here gitam, vadyam and nftyam are not listed separately as in the Kamasutra: in¬ 
stead, two general subjects are mentioned: both of these are self-explanatory 
‘hdvabhdvadisamyuktam nartartam', i.e., dancing with emotion, grace, etc., and the 
second ‘ anekavadyavikrtau tadvadane, jfidnarrC, i.e., the knowledge and ability to 
play various musical instruments. 

The dancing that Sukranitisara refers to is dancing proper which is accom¬ 
panied by suitable expressions of the face, movements of the arms, etc., and, in 
short, all that we mean by angikabhinaya. 

On the whole Sukracarya gives a very high place to the art of dancing. He 
often talks of the wealth of learning and at one place says, “The man who does 
not find pleasure in teaching, learning, preceptors, gods, arts, music, dancing and 
literature is either a man who has attained salvation or beast in the form of man.” 83 

While mentioning the ordinary political and administrative functions of the 
state, Sukracarya does not forget the educational activities of the state: regarding 
encouragement to cultural activities he says, “The king should always take such 
steps as may advance the arts and sciences of the country. He should train up the 
officers appointed with salaries (bhuti po$itam ) in the cultivation of all the arts and, 
having seen that they have finished their studies, should appoint them in special 
fields. He should also honour those every year''who are very'] high in arts 
and science.” 04 

This clearly implies that the king should maintain students with scholarships 
for the study of various branches of learning and, after they have been sufficiently 
educated, should appoint them to their proper posts. 

Prabandhakosa 

The PrabandhakoSa also mentions nrtyam as one of the arts in its list of the 
* seventy-two arts: the allied arts of singing (gitam) and instrumental music (vadyam) 
are also mentioned. 85 

One of the chapters of Rajatarafigini mentions thirty-two modes of dancing 
and calls the whole vddyam-nftyam (dancing to the accompaniment of instrumental 
music). 

It is significant that none of these works mentions the art of tala (rhythm) 
separately, even though in the kavyas we come across the phrase samatalam very 
early. 

From all this we can easily conclude that dancing was performed to the accom¬ 
paniment of song and instrumental music: also that tala (or rhythm) which forms 
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such an important feature of Indian music was certainly existent but was not con¬ 
sidered a separate art. However, from the number and variety of percussion instru¬ 
ments mentioned and the importance attached to rhythm, we can easily conclude 
that it was as highly developed and intricate as the other aspects of music and dance. 
It was certainly an integral part of both the training of a musician and a dancer. 
Since tala (rhythm) was considered indispensable, it was perhaps not listed as a 
separate kala. 

Amarako&a 

The Amarakosa, a later but an important lexicon, mentions several terms of 
music, dancing and rhythm. It devotes one complete varga (sub-chapter) to the 
subject of dramatics. It lists five categories of dancing, viz., taridava, natdkam 
nafyam, lasyam , nrtya and nartcma. This is a comprehensive list including all the 
categories of dancing (1.7. 10). It also mentions the combined art of singing, instru¬ 
mental music and dancing ( nptyagitam-vddyam ); it is called tauryatrika. M The lady 
who performs the Idsya is called the lasika (I. 7. 8), and the courtesan who dances 
in the dramas is called ajjuka. It also refers to men who dance in the dress of women 
(I. 7. 10): bhrukurrisa is the word used for them. The following terms of rhythm 
are included: lay a, tala, vilambita, druta and madhya-laya and ekatala. The follow¬ 
ing musical instruments are listed: vina (I. 7. 3), vallaki, vipanci, parivadini (a vina 
with seven strings), varpsi muraja, kansya-tala, ghana , three types of mrdanga, 
namely, ankya, alingya and urdhvaka ; 67 yarn pataka (a type of drum— nagada), 
dakka, anaka, pataka , damaru, maddu, dindimd, jharjhara (a kind of cymbals), mar- 
dala, panava, are the percussion instruments mentioned. 

The various parts of the vina are mentioned: (i) the striker is called kona, 
{ii) the lower part of the vina is called prasevaka, ( iii ) kolambaka (a vina without 
its strings), and the point where the strings of the vina are tied it is called the up- 
anaha and nibandhana. 

In the sphere of abhinaya besides mentioning ten types of rasa (santa and 
vatsalya included) and the bhavas and anubhavas, it lists the following terms of 
angikabhinaya: ( i) ahgahara, ( ii ) angavik?epa, (iii) nivrta bhru, ( iv) angikabhinaya, 
and (v) sattvikabhinaya . 6a 


Buddhist and Jaina Works 

Buddhist Literature 

Buddhist literature and Buddhist canons frequently mention the arts of music 
and dancing. For the most part, these arts are spoken of in an appreciative manner 
and are considered as sophisticated arts to be learnt and mastered. There is, how¬ 
ever, also evidence in these texts which would easily convince us of the base ends to 
which music and dancing were employed. These works provide sufficient data to 
convince us of the existence of an attitude of mind which considered the arts of 
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music and dancing as a snare and temptation to be resisted and overcome. None¬ 
theless we occasionally come across some highly technical references to dancing 
and music. 

Without attempting to analyze each work in the Buddhist literature, we shall 
consider here only a few significant examples from some of the Jatakas and the 
other Buddhist canons. 

In the Jatakas dancing peacocks often occur. Jataka No. 32 tells the fable of 
a dancing peacock, which, by its impudent dance, forfeits its bride, the daughter 
of the bird king. Another story tells us of queen Rohini who was jealous of the 
dancing girl. 60 Another tells of a monk who was once a mime (nafa). 10 Other Jataka 
legends also abound with references to nata and nataka. 

In Book XX, No. 531 (Kusajdtaka) , we find the expression: “ Detu nafakani 
lepattha passama—Bhadde puttassa te rajjarri\ i.e., “Lady in making over the 
kingdom to your son you should institute dramatic festivities.” In Part IV, 67 
(Udaya Jataka ) Book XI, No. 458 occurs— “Raja puttam abhisincitva natakdni'\ i.e. 
“The king desired to make his son king with the solemn sprinkling and to arrange 
plays for his pleasure.” 

Natakani in the above passages means plays and dramatic performances. The 
Jatakas also speak about actors. Part VI, 102 (Book XXII, No. 543) reads “Nagas 
look at a crowd to see whether any actor is near.” Jataka (Book in, 287) has the 
following sentence: “Of the four who gain, one is that who has the actor’s tricks”. 
The most important mention of dramatic acts occurs in the Kariavera Jataka 
(Book IV, part iii) where the Bodhisattva was a robber: the expressions— nafa, 
samaja, samaja-mandali are frequently used here. 

In the other Jatakas we have frequent mention of the arts as part of the royal 
•entertainment. Thus the Khantivadi Jataka mentions four branches of music and 
dancing together as constituting a part of a royal entertainment, i.e., gita, vadya, 
jnrtta and nafya: (gita-vddita nacchesu ceka natakitthiyo gitadini payojayimsu ) 
(Jataka , III. 40). From the same Jataka we also learn that the vina formed part 
of an orchestral band (vlriddmi turiyani, Jataka , III. 40). The clapper of the hands 
(one who beats time) is known as the panissava (Vidhurapandita Jataka, VI. 267). 

Women dancers are also referred to in the Jatakas’. they are accomplished in 
dancing and music ( naccagita vdditakusala or nacaglta vaditakusala) . n 

In the Jatakas there is also a frequent reference to students who were sent 
at the king’s expense to study at Banaras: music and dancing formed subjects of 
that study. 72 
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In the Mahavastu , dancing is an important feature of the court life of king 
Suddhodana: the prince hears the sound of song, dance, drum, tabor, lyre, flute 
and cymbals in the palace and yet there is melancholy in his heart. 78 The Bodhi- 
sattva remains unattracted by all this and wishes to give up this play of recurrent 
life: he leaves the palace, and the description of the women asleep tells us a great 
deal of their musical training and accomplishments: one was clasping a vina, 
another a venu, another a nakula , another sughosa , another tunaka, another a 
vallaki, and yet another a panava, etc. 74 

The Mahavastu refers to the musical accompaniment of the apsards, of the 
playing of the pipes by the kinnaris at several places. 75 In all these references, sing¬ 
ing is more important and the idea of the pahcaganika turyani recurs very many 
times. The word turya is used as a collective noun for an entire orchestra, con¬ 
sisting of all the five types of musical instruments, namely, atata, vitata , at at a-vita ta, 
ghana and sufira. 

Courtesans, such as Ambapali and Salavati, are well-known in Buddhist 
legends: their fee for dancing was high,—the tradition of dancing and music in a 
classical form was preserved by them. They are known to be experts in singing, 
dancing and lute-playing. 78 

The Lalitavistara lists many subjects to be studied: out of the eighty-six arts 
mentioned, four deal with music and dance: vina vadyanrtyam , lasyam and nafyam 
are mentioned. 77 We see that nptyam or dancing with interpretation and tala is 
coupled with instrumental music vadya. 

The Lalitavistara 78 also mentions the following musical instruments,— viria, 
venu, nakula, sughosa, tunava, candisaka, sanbharika, a mahati vipahcikd (a vina) 19 , 
dhakka, pataka, vallaki, nukunda, panava, jharjharika, alihgya and perivadini. We 
find that the Lalitavistara mentions all the instruments listed by the Mahavastu 
and a few more. 

In the Lalitavistara, these arts are mentioned in other places. Gautama wants 
a wife well-versed in the arts: “I shall need the maiden who is accomplished in 
writing and in composing poetry, who is endowed with good qualities and well- 
versed in the rules of the sastras” 80 

In the Lalitavistara dance and drama are mentioned elsewhere,—“In Raja- 
gfha, his disciples Maudgalayana and Upati$ya showed their dramatic skill in 
several exhibitions of spectacle and shows.” We also learn that, under the direc¬ 
tion of Gautama (the Buddha), a drama was staged at Rajagfha. Kauvalya was 
at that time the most charming actress who had acquired great reputation in drama¬ 
tics. As, however, she seduced some monks, she was transformed by Lord Buddha 
into a hideous woman. 
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These and other references found in the Buddhist legends leave no doubt in 
our minds about the widespread knowledge and practice of the arts. The scupltural 
evidence reinforces it strongly and Bharahut, Safici and Amaravati are the living 
testimonies to it. 

Milirtda Panha gives a list of the tradition, secular law, arithmetic, music and 
military art, but dance is conspicuously absent from this list. 81 

Very early in the history of Buddhism, the Buddhist monastic order had given 
up its highly antagonistic attitude towards the theatre and even went so far as to 
make use of the stage as a means of propaganda for the teachings of Buddhism: 
nor had the Buddhists any hesitation in allowing the Buddha to appear on the stage 
impersonated by the ordinary actor. The allegorical plays also became very com¬ 
mon. 

One of the palm-leaf Turfan manuscripts of the dramas of ASvaghoSa, dis¬ 
covered by Luder, contains a scene in which allegorical figures of wisdom, endur¬ 
ance and fame ( buddhl , dhrtl and kirti ) appear to'glorify the Buddha. 82 

From the Avadanasataka 83 (Avadana No. 75), we learn that a Buddha drama 
was enacted by the actors of the Deccan in the city of Sobhavatl at the bidding of 
Krakucanda in which the director himself appeared as the Buddha. 

Prof. Sylvain Levi has also referred to another story found in the Kanhgyur. 
An actor from the Deccan composed a drama containing the story of the Buddha 
up to his attainment of Bodhi and performed it before king Bimbisara. 84 

From Takakusu's account, 85 we learn that Har$a had his drama Nagananda 
(based on the story of Bodhisattva Jimutavahana surrendering himself in place 
. of a Naga) set to music and performed by a group; it was accompanied by dancing 
and acting. Har$a also had Candradasa’s ViSvantara and ASvaghosa’s Buddhacarita 
versified and set to music and dancing. 86 

Professional actors are mentioned throughout Sanskrit and Pali literature, 
and from all these references a fairly accurate social history of the life of the actors 
can be re-created. 87 

The evidence provided by these texts leads us to the conclusion that acting 
existed as a flourishing profession: dancing (nftya) was distinguished from the 
general and more popular art of dramatics and mime practised by the nafas. The 
dances described in the Lalitavistara and the Mahdvastu are the only references to 
the solo-classical dance we come across here. 
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Jaina Works 

Dancing is frequently mentioned in the Jaina canons 88 : the most important 
and significant for our purposes is the Rdyapaseniya. Thirty-two types of dances 
are mentioned. Their names indicate that they were dance dramas: only a few 
seem to be the names of pure dance numbers: 

(1) The first dance drama was presented to the accompaniment of orchestral 
music: it represented the eight symbols, sotthiya (svastikd ), siri vaccha 
( srivatsa ), nahdyavatta ( nahdyavarta), vaddhamanaga (yardhamdnaka ), 
bhaddasana ( bhadrdsand ), kalasa (purnakalasa ), maccha and dappana 
(i darpana ). This was like an auspicious prelude, an invocation. 

(2) In this dance-drama, other artistic motifs were represented through dance: 

avada ( avarta), paccavada ( pratyavarta ), sedhi (sreni ), pasedhi (praSreni), 
sotthiya (svastikd), sovatthiya (sauvastika), pusa , mantuvaka (pusyamanaka), 
vaddhamanaga (vardhamdnakd), machhanda (matsyandaka), magaranda 
(j makararidaka ), phullavali (pu$pavali), paumapatta ( padma-patra ), 

sdgaratarahga , vasantalata ( vasantalata, ), and paumalaya (padma-lata) : this 
representation is called bhakticitra. 

(3) In this bhakticitra , the following were represented through abhinaya: 
ihamiga (ihamrga), usabha (vrpabha), turaga, nara, magara ( makara ), vihaga, 
valaga (vyala), kinnara, ruru, sarabha, camara, kuhjara, vanalayu (vanalata), 
and paumalaya (padmalata ). 

(4) In this variety, abhinaya is not predominant; instead, natya and nrtya 
are important. The terms mentioned here indicate dance formations of 
circles and mandalas. Egao vahka, egao cakkavala, duhao cakkavala, cak - 
kaddhacakkavala, all indicate circle formations—both single circle for¬ 
mations and concentric circle formations. Such circle formations and 
choreography are found in the Jaina sculptures of Gujarat. 

(5) The fifth variety is called avali and various types of avalis are represented: 
candavali ( candrdvali ), siirdvali ( suryavali ), valiyavali, hamsavali, egavali 
(i ekavali ), taravali, muttavali (muktavali), kanagavali (kanakavali), 
rayariavali (ratnavali ), etc. 

The next three varieties represented the rising of the sun and the moon 
and other movements of these planets: these were surely short dance- 
dramas. 

(6) Here the rise of the sun and the moon were presented: the numbers are 
termed suruggamana and canduggamana. 
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(7) The ascending movements of the sun and the moon are depicted in the 
dance-dramas known as suragamana and candagamana. 

(8) The solar or the lunar eclipse was portrayed in numbers known as 5 urd- 
varana and canddvarana. 

(9) Finally, the dances of the setting of the sun and the moon were known as 
suratthamana (suryastamana ) and candatthamana ( candrastamana ). 

(10) The candamaridala , suramandala, ndgamandala, jakkhamandala (yakfa), 
bhutamandala , rakkhasamandala, mahoragamandala and gandharvaman- 
dala: all denote group formations of divine and evil beings. 

(11) The next variety depicted different types of gaits: rsabhalalita, simhalalita, 
hayavilambiya, gajavilambiya, hayavilasiya, gayavilasiya, mattagajavilasiya, 
mattahayavilasiya, inattagajavilambiya, mattahayavilambiya : the whole 
sequence was called the druta-vilambita dance. 

(12) Another variety presented dances known as sagarapavibhatti and naga- 
rapavibhatti. 

(13) A drama named after two creepers called Nanda and Campa is the thir¬ 
teenth variety. 

(14) In the next variety were the dances known as macchanda-pavibhatti, maya- 
randakapavibhatti, jdrapavibhatti and marapavibhatti. 

(15) Letters from ‘kcC to i na\ i.e., kavarga , were represented through movement. 
The dance sequence was termed as 'kavarga'. 

(16) Another dance sequence was named after ‘cavarga'. 

(17) Similarly another represented ‘ta varga'. 

(18) And another represented the ‘ tavarga ’. 

(19) And yet another took its name after the ‘ pavargd 

(20) A dance sequence represented the different types of leaves, namely: 
asoyapallava (asokapallava), ambapallava (antra), jambupallava, kosam - 
bapallava. 

(21) Another variety showed the pravibhaktis (movements) of the following 
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creepers: paumalaya ( padmalata ), nagalata, asogalata ( aSokalata ), cam- 
pakalatd, amba ( amralatd ), vanalatd , vdsanti , kundalatd, atimuttaya (ati- 
muktalata ) and iamalaya ( Sydmalata ). 

The next ten varieties were nftya performances; the names suggest the types 
of dance, and their characteristics are indicated by words such as druta, vilambita , 
mostly indicating tempo. 

(22) Druta nftya 

(23) Vilambita nftya 

(24) Druta vilambita nftya 

(25) Adciya ( ancitd ) nftya 

(26) Ribhita nftya 

(27) Adcita-ribhita nftya 

(28) Arabhada ( arabhata) nftya 

(29) Bhasola nftya 

(30) Arbhada-bhasola nftya or arbhada-bhesda nftya 

(31) Uppayanivayapavatta (utpdta and nitpata ), sankunciya(sankucita), pasariya 
(prasarita ), rayaraiya (khecarita), bhanta (bhranta) and sambhanta ( sam- 
bhranta) nftya 

(32) This drama depicted the story of Mahavira’s early life, his conception, ' 
exchange of foetus, birth, boyhood, youth, renunciation, attainment of 
kevala- hood ( kaivalya-jnana ), the propagation of his message, and his , 
nirvana. 69 

m 

From the above we gather some very interesting details about the types of 
dances and the vast repertoire of the dance compositions. In these thirty-two 
categories, we have abhinaya, nftya, nafya and nrtta proper. Many of these terms 
do not seem to indicate complete dance-dramas, as has been suggested. The first 
variety is merely the representation of the auspicious symbols ( mdngalika ); it could 
have been done by showing all these mdngalika symbols through hastabhinaya or 
by making different actors represent the different symbols: the second variety seems 
to suggest dance formations, as also names of themes on which dances were corn- 
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posed, such us the phtilldvali and vasantalata : the terms vardhantdnaka and padma 
lata seem to have nothing in common with Bharata’s use of the same terms. The 
third variety similarly suggests names of animals, kinnaras, etc., on which the dance 
was based and no more. The fourth variety alone gives us some idea of the nature 
of the dance: the circle formations are quite clearly indicated, and the names 
suggest pure dance ( riftta ). The sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth varieties suggest 
a complete dance-drama based on the movement of the sun and the moon, and 
the tenth suggests circle formations and dance compositions to represent planets, 
supernatural beings and the rest. In spite of the fact that the word mandala is used, 
they have nothing at all in common with the maridalas of the Nafyasastra 90 The 
same is true of the eleventh variety where the gaits of various animals like the 
horse, elephant, etc., are represented. Even though the Nafyasastra talks of the 
representation of the gaits of the animals (N$, XII. 107 ff.), it is not in the same 
sense. In the Rayapaseniya the walking, prancing and jumping of the gaja and 
haya are described, and all these are represented in both the druta and the 
vilambita tempo. The twenty-second, twenty-third and twenty-fourth varieties 
also indicate just laya and not specific dances. The aficita is not a dance of any 
specific kind and this term might indicate anything from the aficita gesture of any 
part of the body, from the head to the foot, to the aficita karana (NS, IV. 84), 
and bhramara of the Nafyasastra can hardly be identified with the present 
bhasola 91 

The evidence in the text is interesting, but obscure; the names of the dances 
give some clue but the dances cannot be re-created from these descriptions. The 
author was not basing the list on the Nafyasastra. If the terms contained here are 
technical, then they most certainly belong to a tradition of the classical dance other 
than the Nafyasastra tradition. If the terms are descriptive of the theme and the 
execution, then it is not a technical enumeration, but only a literary one. Scholars 
of Jaina literature could perhaps throw more light on them than has hitherto been 
done. We may only conclude here that the present classification does not base itself 
’ on the classification and terminology of the NatyaSdstra. However, some connexions 
can be established between this tradition and that of the NafyaSdstra. A few terms 
•and concepts are common. If an attempt is made to translate these terms into the 
language of the NafyaSdstra, then perhaps one can say that numbers one, two and 
three belong to the purm-rahga ; numbers four, five and ten describe formation; 
six, seven, eight and nine belong to the variety of nftya where the circular formations 
plus some abhinaya is suggested. Eleven shows the gaits (carls) of various kinds. 
Numbers twelve to twenty-one are small bhava representations, whether the usual 
representation of the alphabet or some small episodes. One could also reasonably 
conclude that numbers fourteen to twenty were viniyogas of samyuta hastas. Num¬ 
bers twenty-one to thirty-two belong to the nrtta variety and where the nomencla¬ 
ture denotes the tempo (laya) used, the dance poses formed, the exact variety and 
character of the dance and the choreographical patterns. 92 
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Besides the thirty-two dances mentioned above, the Jaina texts mention various 
types of musical instruments. 93 Of the sixty-four varieties mentioned here, very few 
are new: they are all classified under the categories of tat a, vitata , anaddha and 
ghana instruments. 

Generally, music and dancing are referred to at several places, and festival 
dances are mentioned throughout the text. Courtesans accomplished in the arts 
of music and dancing are also mentioned in the Jaina texts. The Vayadhammakaha 
refers to a rich courtesan (gartika), Campa. Famous courtesans adept in the arts 
are KoSa, UpakoSa, Devadatta, etc. They are mentioned in the Brhatkalpa, the 
Bhagavati, etc. The Brhatkalpa Bhasya also mentions nattiya (dancing girls) apart 
from ganikas. 91 

9 

The Jaina texts on the whole are a very rich source of knowing the social 
status of artists, the ways in which some of the original characteristics of the arts 
were being modified; but we find very little technical reference which adheres strictly 
to the tradition of the Natyasaslra. 


KAVYA LITERATURE 

From the kavya literature we obtain a clear picture of the classical dance. 
The descriptions of and references to dancing in this literature are, however, not 
on the same plane as in the Vedas and the epics. The Vedic writer was conscious 
of its movements and was sensitive to its beauties. The writers of the epics used 
the technical terminology for the first time. The authors of the kavyas are aware 
of the rich heritage and are also fully conversant with the codification made in the 
Nafyasastra. The description of dance in these works are seldom those of a layman; 
instead, they suggest a discerning eye and an acquaintance with the technique 
of the classical dance. It must be remembered that the tradition which resulted 
in the codification of the arts in the Natyasdstra was a tradition which considered 
dance and poetry n ot as members of the same family but as limbs of the same human 
form. In drama (dfsyd-kavya), thus, we find a body of stage technique which 
is none other than the ahgikabhinaya of the classical Indian dance. In subject- 
matter, in themes and in fundamental philosophic concepts, the writer of the kavya 
literature continues to follow the Vedic and the Epic tradition. The characters he 
chooses are supernatural beings: they are either the gods of the earlier pantheon 
with modified attributes or the heroes akin to those of the epics. The apsaras and 
the gariikas appear on the same stage with gods and heroes who contract friend¬ 
ships with these supernatural or half-supernatural beings: seldom do they appear 
as the instruments of Fate or Nemesis of the Greek drama. The supreme god that 
the classical writer invokes thus is Siva whose Cosmic Dance symbolizes the 
activity of the universe in its manifold aspects. 
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The philosophic and metaphysical assumptions underlying this drama give it 
a technique which can be clearly distinguished from the drama of the West. The 
writer sees no intellectual conflict, moral or social. The ideas of sin, incest, etc., 
never form a motif. Moral flaws play little or no part at all: the state of Beauty is 
one, which is to be achieved through a state of Being, of emotion, of feeling, rather 
than one of thought and suffering. The total absence of conflict, of the develop¬ 
ment and growth of character through external and internal suffering, invariably 
results in the absence of ‘action’ in the Aristotelian sense: there is never the impres¬ 
sion of ‘Man’s answer to Fate that crushes him’ and ‘gods who kill us for their 
sport’, but, instead, there is an impression of Heaven and the gods descending upon 
earth to sport joyously with human beings. The characters of this drama are dif¬ 
ferently conceived and the ‘action’ that occurs is not on the level of certain values 
counterpoised against certain other values. The vehicle of expression of this thought- 
process is naturally very different, and wc must not look in it for the values of 
Western drama, nor must this drama be judged by those standards. The state of 
‘being’, of ‘emotion’, that the Indian classical writers seek to portray can best be 
expressed in terms of lyricism, and, what is more, in terms of human movement— 
an instrument of expression already made available through the ritualistic, religious 
and social practices of the earlier period. ‘Dance’ or abhinaya enters into the body 
of this drama, not as an intruder or an interloper, not to amuse the audience while 
the ‘main action’ of the plot of the drama is held up; it is on the contrary an inte¬ 
gral part of the drama and anyone who secs classical Sanskrit drama as just the 
spoken word does injustice to himself by missing the subtle beauties of its elaborate 
stage-craft. The inclusion of ahgikabhinaya in this drama is so completely inte¬ 
grated with the spoken language (vacikabhinaya) that, devoid of it, Sanskrit drama 
becomes no more than a chain of beautiful lyrics. The easy flow of this drama is 
achieved through dance movement, through the ability of the artist to carry us 
across seas, oceans and mountains, to bring before us visions of lions, deers and 
horses, to invoke thunder and lightning not only through the spoken word but also 
through a well-formulated language of gesture or pantomime. The total impression 
of this drama, then, is like that of total theatre in the modern sense, or more truly, 
of dance-drama with song, spoken word, and gesture—all combined. It is not 
drama embellished with song, diction, dance, etc., but drama constituted by song, 
dance (inclusive of nrtta and abhinaya), gesture, etc. Instead of the powerful intel¬ 
lectual impact of western drama we have here an initiation into a ‘state of being’ 
created by a swift, fluent, light-footed quality of highly cultivated feeling. 

The basic approach of this drama is ‘idealistic’: an elaborate stage conven¬ 
tion inatyadharmi ), meticulous to the last detail, dispenses with the need of realis¬ 
tic presentation ( lokadharmi ) or portraiture. While analyzing the stage directions 
of this drama, we shall observe how the principle of nafyadharmi works and how 
far the gesture language is an instrument in executing this aim. The characters, as 
mentioned earlier, are beings who can easily be carried into the supernatural world 
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with the slightest touch of the imaginative wand: the heroines are invariably the 
apsaras or the gaflikas, always adept in the art of dancing. £akuntala is the daughter 
of the celestial Menaka, UrvaSi, the finest of dancers, Malavika, a princess trained 
flawlessly in the art, and Vasantasena is a courtesan, dancer par excellence of the 
town. It is obvious that the actors who depicted these heroes and heroines, who are 
accomplished dancers, must have been masters of the four types of abhinaya , since 
lack of training in either angika or vacikabhinaya would have proved fatal to the 
performance. 

Characters in Sanskrit drama and narrative poetry witness dances and dance- 
dramas like their predecessors in the Vedds and the epics. The description of 
dance recitals in the Sanskrit kavyd is, usually, in highly technical terms; physical 
movement more often than not uses the phraseology of Bharata. Before, therefore, 
analyzing and commenting on such portions of these dramas which are ahgikabhi- 
naya and almost indistinguishable from the dbhindya of the contemporary classical 
dance, it would be profitable to look at the descriptions of such dance recitals in 
both the kavya and the nafyd literatures. We shall first enumerate the non-technical 
and then the technical 96 references in the kavya and the nafya literatures. From 
an examination of this evidence a fairly clear picture of the dance and the dance 
styles as prevalent then will emerge. 

The Kavyas 


Buddhacdrita 

In the Buddhacdrita of Asvagho$a, we have the first evidence of the techni¬ 
cal language of the dance. It is still in a rather unrefined stage, but there is an 
obvious trend towards the stylized dance of the later days. The poet gives us vivid 
descriptions of facial expressions, of a few hastas (mudras ), and a long list of 
musical instruments. Sometimes the terms are used merely descriptively and not 
in a technical sense. 


The musical instruments referred to in the palace are: 


Turya — 
Mrdahga- 
Vipa — 
Mukunda- 
Muraja — 
Veriu — 
Vam&i — 
Dundubhi- 


(I. 45; H. 29) 

(I. 45; II. 30; V. 50) 
(I. 45; V. 48) 

-a. 45 ) 

(1.45) 

(V. 49) 


| (Vin. 53) 


« 


Later the Buddha himself listens to the splendid musical instruments (Canto 
II. 29). The turya is mentioned again and in Canto II. 30 we find that the mrdahga 
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is ornamented with golden bands (edmikarabaddha kaksaili) and is played by women 
‘with the foreparts of the hands’ (narikaragrabhirdhataihi). The ladies of the palace 
hold different musical instruments in their laps: the Bodhisattva watches them 
thus and then walks out of the palace. 96 Later Gautami while waiting, compares 
the voice of the Buddha to the musical sound of the thundering clouds (ghana 
(lundubhi ) (VIII. 53). 


Asvaghosa describes vividly some movements of the women: the ladies of the 
palace allure the prince by their talk and amorous gestures (lahta bhdva)’, their 
eyebrows arc arched (, bhruvanntaih ) and they cast on him half-shut, half-stolen 
glances (II. 31). None of these words is used in the technical meaning given to 
them by the Ndtyasastra; lalita bhdva ' ,7 does not occur in the Natyasdstra but 
the lalita glance (drs(i) is used for love (NS, VIII. 74). Similarly, ancita bhru does 
not occur in the Natyasdstra, but it is related to the two movements of the eye¬ 
brow, viz., both kuncita and recita (NS, VIII. 122-123a), the latter being used 
specially for amorousness. The side-long glance (anlha mriksita ) finds no equiva¬ 
lent in the Ndtyasastra, but the commentary 88 explains it as kafaksa. The katdksa 
so frequently mentioned in Sanskrit literature, is in reality a movement of the 
eyeball and the name for it in the Natyasdstra is vivartana (turning the eyeballs 
sideways, a movement used in expressing the erotic sentiment) (NS, VIII. 98b-100a). 

Again in Canto IV. 2, we observe that, when the prince is taken out to the 
grove and women come out to greet him, there is wonder in the eyes of women 
(visinayotphidld V) locandh) and they pay him homage with padntakosa hands. 


The vismita glance of the Natyasdstra used on such occasions is also not very 
different ( NS, VIII. 60); but the first appearance of a real hastdbhinaya term besides 
the anjali which is found earlier, loo, is the padmakosa hasta. According to the 
Ndtyasastra , this asamvukta hasta is employed to represent offering pujd to a deity, 
carrying a casket, etc. ( NS, IX. 82). These women then try and charm the prince 
not only with their natural grace but also with their accomplishments in music 
and dance: one of them looks at him and then sings a song with abhinava (sdb/u- 


nayagUani) (IV. 37). The dhgikdbhinaya is quite clearly suggested: the song is the 
vdcikdbhmaya to the accompaniment of which she must have performed the 
dngtkdbhinaya, perhaps, as it is done in the contemporary Bhara tana (yam padants. 
Earlier, in the palace, women had entertained him with nrtta proper, for then the 
accompaniment was not song, but drums (mrdahga) played by the soft fingers of 
women; their dances were like those of the heavenly nymphs and the palace of the 
king shone like mount Kailasa (II. 30). 


This beautiful dancing of women in the palace and the mango-grove is soon 
replaced by the odious dancing of Mara and his retinue: now the dancing is no 
longer lalita, nor are the glances lalita and preksita (NS, VIII. 90-92) and the 
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eyebrows are not recita ; instead, there is the bhfkufi , which is used for dazzling 
light and for objects of anger (N§, VIII. 123b-126) ( Buddhacarita , XIII. 25). The 
dancing itself is done with weapons such as the trident, and thus the whole atmos¬ 
phere changes. Both types of dancing, with their different implications and im¬ 
pressions, are depicted here. It is not rarely that the Sanskrit poet utilizes the 
different styles of dancing to depict different moods, states of mind and feelings. 

Kalidasa < 

The evidence of dance and music obtained from Kalidasa’s works is over¬ 
whelming. Kalidasa’s knowledge of the technique of nftya and sahgita is no less 
than his skill in poetry: his sensitivity to the movements of the dancer is indeed 
so great that he constantly describes natural phenomena in terms of dance move¬ 
ments. 

From the kdvyas we can gather references, both general and technical. While 
these descriptions are on a different level from those found in his dramas, we 
observe that in these, too, he displays an intimate knowledge of the art of danc¬ 
ing. These references can help us reconstruct certain aspects of dance. We have 
in his works references to social dancing, the dance of the courtesan and dancing 
in education. All these references tell us of the prevalence of the Bharata’s phraseo¬ 
logy as well as of various styles of dancing. 

Raghuvamsa 

In the Raghuvamsa , on the occasion of Raghu’s birth (III. 19), everyone 
rejoices and the courtesans dance. The joy of this occasion spreads to the heaven 
itself. Here we have two significant words: mahgalalurya (the turya is the heralder 
of auspicious occasions) and pramoda nrtya, i.e., delightful dancing. 

The apsards are here truly the temptresses of the sages, lndra sends five apsards 
to rsi Satakarni to tempt him with music and dancing. Now and again lndra 
makes them dance for him; they sing and play on the mrdahga (XII. 40). The' 
apsards who come to entice r?i Sutik§na, however, employ other methods: theirs 
is the method of glances, of physical grace called vibhrama 100 (XII, 42) whichj 
is inclusive of gesture, speech, dress, make-up and the rest. The voluptuary, King 
Agnivarna, has in his court music and dancing of every kind. The women of his 
court woo him, attract him and allure him: they are trained dancers and courtesans 
who seek the love of the king. Canto XIX of the Raghuvamsa is an elaborate 
description of their performances. The king’s palace resounded with the sounds 
of the mrdahga (mfdahganadifu , XIX. 5) and he spent all his time in festivity of 
this kind. 101 Here we find that the nartaki, the professional dancer, is an 
important member of the society. 

Besides the court dancer, we also find that dancing is an essential part of the 
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education of kings and queens. Indumatl, Aja’s beautiful queen, is mourned by 
the king in an exquisite verse in which he calls her ‘his wife, his comrade, his 
confidante’ and, above all, ‘his dear pupil in the fine arts’ (VIII. 67). In the Raghu 
dynasty, dancing is an essential part of royal education, but music and dancing 
cease to have a place in Ayodhya 102 in KuSsa’s reign. Later, he re-establishes 
Ayodhya as his capital and re-initiates the water sports. The enchanting sound 
fills the ears, the sound of women singing and the water mrdahga ( vari-mrdahga ) 
accompanying, which the peacocks on the banks hail with their outspread plum¬ 
age. 103 Agnivarna, however, is the lover, the teacher of the graceful dance. 

But it is not only the graceful dance that we see. In the fight of Aja with his 
opponents, we are told of a dance of death, where the killed heroes of the battle 
watch their own trunks dancing in the battle field. A wilder type of dance must 
have been known to the poet for him to describe this dance ( Raghuvamsa, VII. 51). 

Kumdrasambhava 

The Kumdrasambhava has for its hero the creator and originator of the dance. 
Naturally, there is a mention of the sukuntdra dance of Parvati, the graceful abhi- 
naya of the trees, etc., the dance of the peacocks, as also the grotesque dance 
of Bhrngi on the occasion of the marriage of Siva and Parvati (IX. 48). Kalika 
dances with a garland of skulls for the couple (IX. 49). Parvati describes the dance 
of the Lord to the Brahmacarl who enters into conversation with her: ‘his ashes 
shed as he dances’; she uses the phrase nrtvabhinaya kriyd rather than tatidava, 
the usual description (V. 79). 

The graceful dancing of the earlier cantos of the Kumdrasambhava is replaced 
in the later cantos by the dance of swords and men and decapitated trunks in 
the context of Kartikeya’s fight with the demon Tarakasura (XVI. 48-49). The 
swords covered with blood dance like lightning in the battle field (XVI. 15), and 
soon there is nothing but the dance of headless trunks of soldiers which the spirits 
of the soldiers watch from above. 

Meghaduta and Rtusamhdra 

In the Meghaduta and the Rtusamhdra, Kalidasa’s similes invariably use 
the image of the dance. As the moods change in the Rtusamhdra , the types of 
physical movement also change. The peacock is the supreme symbol of the simple 
joy in life, 101 and its dancing gives us significant details about dancing. In the 
Meghaduta, the women of Ujjain dance (Purva Megha , 40), the women of Alaka- 
puri are exceedingly graceful (Uttara Megha, 2), and the peacocks dance to the 
sound of thunder. The pictures Kalidasa draws for us in these verses are richly 
infused with the language of abhinaya of the dance. His women are invariably 
the nayikas of Bharata’s Nafyasastra, their movements are the ahgika and sattvika- 
bhinaya of the Nafyasastra and there is hardly a description of movement, facial 
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or otherwise, which is in a non-technical language. Through his similes, too, 
we have a glimpse of the nature and character of the classical dance and in all of 
them we can see a beautiful picture of the dance and its styles. The following 
evidence of such references will throw considerable light on both the dance of the 
day and Kalidasa's knowledge of it. 


In the Rtusamhara, in the rainy season, the entire forest rejoices. The branches 
of trees dance as if gesticulating with their hands (ll. 24). Here the word sucibhih 
is important for our purpose: it occurs again in Malavikagninutra where the dance 
of Malavikii is described Bharata defines suci abhinaya as that m which the meaning 
of the sentence or song is indicated first by gesticulation and then by words (NS, 
Kavyamald , 1894 edition, XXII. 43). But in the Rtusamhara, Kalidasa refers to 
the asamyukta hasta suci. 


Later the wind personified ( pavana ) makes the trees dance and wave about 
(Idsakapddapdnam) (RS, II. 27); lasaka is not a technical term here but we may 
recall that it is one of the names of Siva in the dancing muclra . ltr> The dance here 
is of the feet and not of the hands and is obviously of the twit a variety. 


In the Raghuvamsa creepers are compared to the gesticulating fingers of a 
dancer (TX. 35), the humming of bees is their music and they dance to it, keeping 
time, as it were, by clapping their hands. ( Kisalayaih salayairiva pdnib/uh) : the 
branches of the mango trees, too, wave as if they had just started to learn abhinaya 
(IX.53). In the former case, we have a very clear indication of gita , viulya and 
nrtya and the hands move gracefully to this music. In the latter case, it is not 
dancing but abhinaya : the mango branches respond spontaneously to the touch of 
the malaya breeze. 


Tn the Meghaduta it is nrtta that the cloud-messenger will see. The women 
of Ujjain will be practising dance; to them the cloud will bring a few drops of 
rain and they will respond with appreciative glances. Here padanvdsaih refers to 
dancing in which foot-work predominates. The katdksa with which they will 
look at the cloud is the vivartana (side-long) movement of the eyeball. 10 ' 1 Thp 
cloud is then not only to watch the nrtta of Siva in the evening ( Purva Megha, 
40), but is to become itself an accompanist to this evening dance by contributing 
his own thunder. This thunder will be the drum (jnuraja) to which the Lord will 
dance: 107 thus the orchestra will be complete, for the rustling of the wind through 
the bamboos will be the instrumental music and the song of kinnaris and women, 
the vocal accompaniment. The sustained simile makes it clear that both instrumen¬ 
tal, and vocal music, set to the rhythm of a percussion instrument, was considered 
the essential accompaniment to this dance ( Purva Megha, 60). The sound of the 
thundering cloud is always the muraja drum, the accompaniment to sahgita: 
in Alakapuri the muraja sounds to music ( Uttara Megha, l). 108 
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The Yaksa’s beloved makes the peacock dance while she beats time for him 
{tala) ( UM , 19): the idea of rhythm is very firmly established by this time, and 
wc get frequent references to clapping and beating time with the hands. 

Agnivarna accompanying the maidens also beats time to the abhinaya of 
the court dancers when he plays the pu?kara; then they forget their abhinaya 
and perhaps tala , too ( Raghuvamsa , XIX. 12). 

The apsaras in the Kumarasambhava, however, do not dance to the mrdahga 
but to three other instruments of the turya type: the ahkva , the dlihgva and the 
urdhvaka (XI. 36). Their recital is complete with song and instrumental music; 
and rasa and bfuiva are perfectly represented. Their dance has a beautiful, well- 
planned sequence and words such as susamlhi, rasa and bhdva tell us of the perfectly 
executed dance. 

From these kavyas we get an idea also of the qualities of this dance. The 
dance primarily as performance, as pravoga , is the accepted conception: rigorous 
practice is considered an essential feature of the art. In the Rtusamhdra , Kamadcva 
leaves the peacocks to go to the swans: the peacocks he leaves arc those who 
have given up their practice of the dance (nrtyaprayoga-rahitd). 

In the Raghuvamsa , Agnivarna is called prayoganipuna 109 and he teaches the 
three types of abhinaya to the girls, viz., ahgika, sattvika and vaeika. He makes 
them practise endlessly till they are exhausted and sweating (XIX. 36).’ J0 His 
favourite are the dances in kaisiki vrtti. ni 

When Siva and Parvati are married (in the Kumarasambhava ), Sarasvatl sings 
praises of the divine couple; and thereafter, they witness a drama, complete with 
different junctures (sandhis), styles ( vrttis ), rdgas set in the appropriate rasa (Kumdra- 
sambhava , VIII. 91), and ahgahdras appropriate to the srhgdra rasa ( lalita). 
plven if this passage is not penned by Kalidasa, as some contend, whoever wrote 
it was fully aware of the aesthetic beauties of the art, as also the theoretical terms 
of Bharata. The theatrical production is here called pravoga. u - Thus in one verse 
&e have the terms, prayoga, sandhi, the displayed styles (vrttis), the well-composed 
rdgas (pratibaddha rdgam), dance movements (ahgahdra) 1 ™ described as of the 
graceful type (lalita). The prevalence of these terms, and their acceptance in the 

technique, is evident. 

Besides these Kalidasa mentions the different hastas: the descriptions of women 
abound in details of facial expression and, frequently, the different types of nayikas 
are mentioned in his works. 

Anjali is the most common samyukta hasta mentioned in literature. Wc have 
seen it occur both in the Rdmdyaiia and the Mahabhdrata. 
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In the Kumarasambhava Siva comes to tempt Parvati, disguised as a Brahma- 
carl. She is adamant and chooses to ignore him first but then answers with the 
rosary in her mukulikrta hands (V. 63). Mukula is Bharata’s asamyukta hasta 
(N$, IX. 117) where ‘the fingers bent and close to each other meet’: it is used ‘for 
worshipping a deity, a lotus bud, etc.’ ( NlS. , IX. 118 ff.). Kalidasa has thus punctili¬ 
ously described the way in which Parvati held the rosary. Elsewhere, names of 
the samyukta hast as , samputa, karkata and kapota often occur both in their literal 
and in their technical senses. The great prevalence of these terms, as also the fre¬ 
quent play upon them, show their popularity. The average reader and spectator 
obviously grasped their meanings, technical as well as literal. 114 

The grace of women is Kalidasa’s favourite theme, and we find him engrossed 
in their beauty. Parvati is taught her gait by the royal swans themselves and they 
are anxious to learn from her the sweet sounds of her anklets 115 (I. 34). Her train¬ 
ing in beautiful gait, her natural grace of vilasa and her vilola (the loving glance) 
—she gives up during her penance; then she renounces everything, including the 
natural alahkaras of women (N$, Kavyamala , 1894 edition, XXII. 14). 

But this Parvati, who has given up all emotion and gesticulation, is roused 
to anger at the approaches of the disguised §iva: her lips quiver, her eyes grow 
red, and her eyebrows become arched in kuhcita. Here we have an interesting 
example of Kalidasa’s divergence from the Nafyasastra , for in the text the kuhcita 
eyebrows movement is used for the manifestation of affection, while the kun¬ 
cita eyelid movement is prescribed when the object seen is unwanted or unwel¬ 
come. Kalidasa talks of the kuhcita bhrii (eyebrow) rather than the kuhcita eyelid 
(NS, VIII. 114b-l 18b and VIII. 123b-126). 

Princess Indumati is the other paragon of beauty in Kalidasa. She is the 
much desired woman and kings and princes of all lands come to woo her. In a 
mildly satirical tone Kalidasa describes their movements: one of them employs 
Srhgara movements (fyhgara ceffd) ( Raghuvam&a , VI. 12), the other uses the lotus 
as a symbol to tell her of his love (ibid., VI. 13) and a third one bends his body 
obliquely (sacikfta) to adjust his shawl. In nearly ten verses Kalidasa describe., 
these ludicrous movements of the princes, studiously avoiding the use of a 
single technical dance term: doubtless, his intention is to suggest obliquely that 
none of them was an accomplished dancer. Kalidasa’s avoidance of the use of 
the technical knowledge at his command is with a specific aim. It is suggestive 
of the fact that the discriminating reader or theatre-goer was familiar with 
Bharata’s terminology and that the absence of technically correct or prescribed 
movements would arouse laughter. 

The eyebrows and their movement form an important part of the description 
of facial expressions: thus the women of Ujjain have large eyes (cakita netra) and 
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through graceful movements they allure the cloud-messenger (Purva Megha, 29). 
They are unlike the women described earlier (ibid., 16), who do not know how 
to use their eyebrows for amorous purposes (bhru vilasa). The cloud can have a 
drink from the river Vetravati: she is compared to a woman with beautiful, attrac¬ 
tive eyebrows ( Purva Megha , 26). The maidens of Da&apura have dark eyebrows 
(Purva Megha , 51). The favourites of Agnivarna are of course adept in the use of 
eyebrows ( Raghuvamsa , XIX. 17). 

The bhfkuti and the katdksa are two very common movements: the first is 
an eyebrow movement and the second an eyeball movement. 

The nayikas are mentioned in a beautiful description of the spring in Canto 
IX of the Raghuvamsa : the cuckoo is like the mughda vadhu and the night is the 
khandita nayika . 116 The nayikas appear amongst the ladies of Agnivarna’s court in 
the Raghuvamsa: each one of the dancers described above comes like one or other 
of the nayikas and is loved by him in turn: one comes as the vipralabdha nayika 
(ibid., XIX. 18), another as a khandita nayika ; all of them are taught the three 
types of abhinaya , which they are made to perform before the gurus of dancing 
(ibid., XIX. 36). 

From these kdvyas emerges a picture of the arts of music and dancing, 
which knows orchestration of various kinds and conceives dancing as both nrtta 
and abhinaya. It also tells us that dance was considered as an essential part of 
education for all and that it demanded regular practice and performance ( prayoga ). 
The art enjoys high prestige in contemporary society, though libertines like 
King Agnivarna may debase it by their irresponsibility and moral laxness. 

Bharavi 

In Bharavi’s (7th century a.d.) Kiratarjunlyam we find very little evidence use¬ 
ful for our purpose. The women here have klanta eyes ( klanta vilocana ): 117 the 

* garu'kas try to tempt Arjuna with their dance (IV. 17). But Arjuna is not tempted 
by this dancing, which is called abhiprayanj-tta and which has both gesticulation 

• and nrtta in it. At another place, the lotuses dance (as in the Raghuvamsa ): the 
simile here is elaborate, for the dance that the lotuses perform is complete with 
the movements of eyebrows and the gait ( bhrukuti kutila). The wind (vayu) is the 
instigator of the dance, for its movement makes the lotuses do the vilasasdli nrtya, 
the beautiful amorous dance (V. 32). 

The women who bathe in the Gaftga are aroused by the sound of the mfdahga 
at a distance: their bosoms tremble as if dancing in tala to the mfdahga. Their 
dance is the beautiful manorama nrtya (VIIT. 43). 

The gandharvas play the vina (vallaki) and the mrdahga (X. 18) and show 
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the six seasons simultaneously while the apsaras get ready to allure and entice 
Arjuna. Their efforts fail and they call for Vasanta to help them. Vasantalaksmi 
descends holding the new sprouts of trees: the hummings of bees are the anklets 
( nupura ), which herald her steps. 

The dance appears in its full glory only once, when the apsaras come to 
display their talents before Arjuna. They commence their abhmayu according to 
the rules, but their hands, adorned with beautiful fingers fit for abhinaya , and 
their eyes, which should move with the movements of the limbs, forget their dis¬ 
cipline the moment they set eyes on Arjuna (X. 41). 118 We have here a dance 
of the hands, of the feet, of the eyes that move in accordance with the rule, ‘the 
eyes follow the hand', and in the dance all these limbs move in accordance with 
rules of the presentation of a particular rasa and blidva. In a short and simple 
verse, we have thus a beautiful description of both the aim and technique of the 
art. Looking at Arjuna, the apsaras forget the use of their limbs and err against 
many rules. These apsaras are called dancers ( nartaki ), those who are particular 
about abhinaya ( abhinayamanasah ) (X. 43) and those who are accomplished in 
the graces (lalitabhinaya). They portray different nayikas also. 

Besides this there is little of value to the present study in the Kirdtdrjuni- 
yam. Even the verses referred to do not tell us anything new or extraordinary. 

Dandin 
• • 

Dandin’s Dasakumaracaritam is a work different from the poetry of Kalidasa 
and Bharavi. From this prose work we get some very interesting material on 
the education of princes and the social status of ganikds. 

The young princes were taught arts and crafts of various kinds: ritual, 
astronomy, literature, horse riding, and the arts of music, dancing, instrumental 
music ( Purva-pithika , 1. 80). Nriya is not mentioned here, but vind, sangUa and • 
sahitya are. At another place, queen Kalpasundari, ‘who is herself well-versed 
in the arts of music and dancing’ (III. 10) wishes for a young man who will be 
perfect in all the arts and will be a painter ( Uttarapithika , III. 12). 

Nartakis and ganikds abound in this work. We have the famous Kamaman- 
jari ( Uttarapithika, II. 4 ff.) whose mother gives a long list of the subjects in which 
a courtesan must be perfect. Ragamanjarl, the sister of Kamamanjari, presents 
a dance recital in the assembly of learned men of the court ( Uttarapithika , II. 30). 
Vikata Varma, the husband of Kalpasundari, is an ignoramus, who knows 
nothing, is not acquainted with the sixty-four arts or with drama, is a liar, and is 
not faithful to his wife: he falls in love with a dancer called Ramayantika ( Utta - 
rapithika , III. 15). 
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The mother of Kamamanjari and Ragamanjari is a teacher of the courtesans, 
and in her list she enumerates the Kdmasdstra ( anahgavidyd ), nrtya , gita, vddya , 
natya, citrakala and the rest. A courtesan must know abhinaya and the mother 
of a courtesan must see to it that she is separated from her father after the fifth 
year of her birth ( Uttarapifhika, II. 6). Kamamanjari goes to a sage for refugc" ! ‘ 
and the mother arrives to say that her only fault has been that she has taught her 
daughter all the arts of a courtesan. From her statement we learn not only of 
the arts that a courtesan must know but also the mental attitude she must have 
if she is to succeed in her profession. Later she laments the waste that her educa¬ 
tion has been on the second daughter Ragamanjari. The latter does not wish 
to sell herself for money, and wishes to get married - her mother, Madhavasena. 
and her sister, Kamamanjari, both go to the king and plead before him, “she 
who was our hope, and whom we have taught all the arts, is today wanting to 
renounce the duties of a courtesan and to become a woman of the family (A- uhln- 
ganit)" m . 

Ragamanjari is a woman of rare accomplishments, we have a description 
of a performance by her which citizens gather to look at with great expectations. 
She dances in a gathering called the paheavira gas t hi.'-' She is accompanied by 
both song and instrumental music and the stage on which she dances is called the 
rahgapitha. Her dance, perfect in hhdva and rasa , is so impressive that the specta¬ 
tor’s heart becomes another stage full of the emotions of love ( Uttarapifhika , II. 
39). She dances with all her limbs ( updhgas ), her eyebrows are recita 1 - 1 and her 
drsti is vibhrama (NS, VIII. 93 ff.). With these movements she captures the hearts 
and eyes of the spectators 

The ganikds formed an important part of the society of our country for ages. 
As we go along, we see how well and sometimes how shabbily they were treated 
by society. 

Ban a 

It is not till we come to the works of Bana that we find a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the technique of dancing. Both in the Harsacanta l - 3 and the Kadambaii 
there are vivid description^ of the music and the dance of the time. 

9 

Hcirsaccirita 

■ 

The Harsacarita mentions five types of gosthis: kdvyagosthi, galpagosthi, 
gitagosthi , nrtyagotfhi and vadyagosthi. We learn of various types of dancing in 
these gosthis. 

There is mention of the tandava nrtya , telling us of the prevalence of the 
concept of Siva dancing (I. I5). 12 ’ In a beautiful simile describing the dust storms 
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in summer, we are told that the rising dust seemed as if dancers were performing 
the arabhafi nftya (II. 48). There are two other references to the arabhafi style 
of dancing: from the first, we know that this style was danced in the form of a 
rasa dance, in which the recakas were predominant. We are told further that there 
are five characteristics 126 of this dance: (1) maridali nftya, (2) recaka, (3) rasa 
rasa, (4) rabhasardbdha nartana, and (5) catalasikhdnartana. 

According to the NafyaSastra, the arabhafi is a style ( vftti) m and not a specific 
dance: when the Har$acarita refers to the arabhati the reference must be to the 
character of the dance and the general impression of the dance and not to a parti¬ 
cular form of dance. The maridali nftya which is mentioned is interpreted by 
Samkara as the hallisaka , 127 where a man stands surrounded by women in a 
circle: we have a representation of it in the Bagh Caves, where a man stands in 
the middle surrounded by women playing with little wooden sticks. The mapdoli 
nrtya, therefore, represents a social type of dancing and is obviously related 
to the hallisaka nftya. The recaka is of three types,— kali recaka (waist movement), 
hasta recaka (hand movement) and grim recaka (neck movement). The words 
recaka and recita often occur in the NafyaSaStra, in the movement of the eye¬ 
brows (N$, VIII. 119a-123a), in the movement of the neck (Nl§, VITT. 171-175), 
in the nftta hastas (NS, IX. 193), and in the movement of the waist (NS, IX. 
244b-248a). 128 The word recaka thus refers to the type of movement generally 
used in dance, and Bharata talks of this movement in the context of those ahgas 
and upahgas which can be moved in all directions. The eyebrow recita is an excep¬ 
tion, but the eyebrow has a special use in the manifestation of love. The rest, 
i.e., the neck, the waist and the hands (or arms, to be more accurate) can have 
free movements. These circular movements in the arabhati style made it very 
effective to create a powerful impression. In the rasarasa, we have again a reference 
to the patterns formed, specially the floor patterns, rather than the physical move¬ 
ments of the solo performers. According to Samkara, the dance consists of the 
formation of eight, sixteen, or thirty-two maridalas m (circles). The circle is the 
chief characteristic of the dance, and to this day the rasa in any part of India 
is fascinating for its circle formations of various kinds, e.g., the Gujarati rasa 
and the different types of garba, as well as the mahardsa variety of the Manipur 
rasa. We know that the mandalas formed in these group dances are of all the 
four types of pindibandha m (group circle formation). We have, first, circle forma¬ 
tions based on single chains or concentric circles; often they break up into the 
lata bandha variety, where a number of radii revolve round a centre forming a 
star-like pattern. Or again, a cyclic pattern might consist of several pairs grouped 
round a centre holding each other’s arms or beating time with sticks, thus evolving 
concentric circles: a fine example of this type of pitfdibandha may be seen in the 4<xn- 
diya rasa of Kathiavara even today. The verve and vigour of this dance might 
easily make it a dance of the arabhafi style. The rabhasardbdha nartana generally 
refers to the frenzied emotion and tempo of the dance. 
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Thus this drabhafi dance to which Bana refers consists of the formation of 
circles. Distinctly group and collective in character, it utilizes the recakas in its 
nrtta portions and expresses vigorous emotion, enthusiasm or dynamism. The 
dance must have been characterized by a quick springing tempo, fast movements 
and a choreography of circle and group formations. 131 

In other descriptions in the Har$acarita , the couple dancing of brothers 
and sisters (we have an earlier reference to it in the Rgveda ) re-occurs: this is also 
a dancing of the social type. In Chapter IV we have a vivid description of the 
birth of Harsa (125 ff.). The old maid servants of the palace dance, the noble 
ladies come out and perform different types of dance: the young and the old 
alike dance with mirth and pleasure. Those long out of practice also start dan¬ 
cing but above all the Sudra maid servants take hold of the favourites of the kings 
and start dancing with them (IV. 130 ff.). The pratiharis of the queen’s chambers 
join the maid servants in a dance. The exact nature of this couple dancing is not 
mentioned and cannot be precisely determined: there is no exact term which 
is used here for couple dancing, but it is repeatedly said that they took each other 
by the arm and danced. 

The word rdsakamandala occurs many times (IV. 130 ff). This dance lays 
stress on tala. It is said that the earth could scarcely bear the excitement and 
agitation caused by the movements of the feet ( tdldvacaracdranacarana - 
ksobham). 

The instruments accompanying the dance are varied: there was the dlingya 
(a form of muraja), the man/ju flute, the tantrl , the kdhala (a large drum), the 
pataka , the metal instrument jhallarlka and of course the clapping with the hands. 
The commentary elucidates that all the four types of instruments,— tata, vitata . 
susira and ghana —were used, and that the three types of lay a — druta, madhya 
and vilambita —were also made use of. This indeed is a graphic description of the 
nrtta done by the women of the court: they do not present any abhinaya, however, 
but the impressive description of this dance tells vividly of the different types of 
angikabhinaya prevalent. The effect of their dance was such that the srngara 
rasa was experienced by the spectators: their arms moved as if they were going to 
embrace the sun: they danced like the branches of the candana tree (sandalwood 
tree). Their padahamsakas (anklet bells) were the tremors of the srngara rasa ,— 
and the expression on their faces was like the kumudini (the water-lily); they 
evoked the bhavas of madana , dnanda and portrayed the sentiments of anger 
(kopa) through the movements of the eyebrows and love through their graceful 
walking. The description is vivid, but it hardly uses any technical phrases in it, 
and most of this description of the eyebrows, eyes, shoulders, neck, head, feet, 
etc., is general where the poet seems to be giving an impression of the dance rather 
than a technical appreciation of it. 
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There is also a mention of another type of dance performed only by the 
ladies of the court with pitchers on their heads: they carry their pitchers round 
the village singing and dancing: the auspicious significance of pitchers is recog¬ 
nized from very early times, and continues to be accepted to this day. J3a In the 
Yajurvedic ritual connected with the asvamedha yajna, women carrying pitchers 
go round the sacrifice, stepping according to elaborate formulae. The maha- 
vrata ceremony also had similar ritual. 

The Harsacarita refers to all these people dancing to tala. This indicates that 
none of these dances were without rhythm and the basic discipline of/J/tf in dan¬ 
cing The concept of tala is already present in the Rgveda: we see how it grows 
and develops in complexity to form an elaborate system of tala unknown to many 
other countries. The women in the Harsacarita sequence put on anklets (piida 
hamsakd) (IV. p. 131) and dance to the mrdanga : the use of anklets for purposes of 
nrtta is mentioned earlier, too, but this is one of the first clear references to it: 
the word nupitra is used in a general sense in Asvaghosa and Kalidasa, but no¬ 
where does it indicate the use of anklets for purposes of dance: by the time of 
Bana we find that the complexity of tala must have given importance to the use 
of anklets. The use of anklets is also peculiar to the classical dance of oui country: 
the more intricate and elaborate the tala became, the greater was the necessity 
for anklets. Earlier, with the stress on abhinaya , anklets do not seem to have 
been so much in vogue. 


Dancers, singers and musicians were not only respected individuals but also 
formed an essential part of society in Bana’s time; only at one place there is a 
warning against the extreme indulgence in these arts: the crook through music 
and dance can bring indiscipline and madness to the kingdom (IV. p 138). Bana 
has a long list of friends, inclusive of ladies, poets, artists, craftsmen of all descrip¬ 
tion ( Harsacarita , 1. 42 IT.). We learn of three distinct types of dancers. Tdnda- 
vika, a young man, is described as a liisaha™ dancer; the woman Huriniku is a 
nartaki :; sikhandaka , performer of the bharatandfya, is called sat lull. The last 
name is obviously derived from Silali, the author of the ndta-sntras , who is men¬ 
tioned by Panini 131 It is probably also related to the sailusa of the Rgveda . 135 
The classical dancer is distinguished here from the nartaki and the Idsaka : the 
latter were professional dancers, but not perhaps adept in the theory and historical 
tradition of the dance and drama: the sailali was the formally trained pupil of the 
dance. Bana is very particular about making this distinction. 


The accompanists of these dancers were the musicians, who were also listed 
among the friends of Bana. There was the mrdanga- player ( mardafigika ), the flute- 
player ( yamsika ), the dardura-player who played on an earthen percussion instru¬ 
ment (ghafa vadya) which must have been similar to the playing on the ghata 
(pitcher) in the South today. This is a formidable list, but the vina is conspicuous 
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by its absence here. Other instruments mentioned arc the praydnna giinja, a 
marching drum, and various types of conch ( sankha). We also learn of a per¬ 
cussion instrument beaten by the hands, called the Icimbd pataka or tantripafa- 
hikd (VIII. 207). Samkara interprets this as the tanuta, i.e., tabld, i:ib but it is Hardly 
likely that it was the tabid in its present shape, for this was unknown to Indian 
musicians till the Mughals came. Jt must have been a mrdanga of a different variety. 
The names lambd pataka or tantri patahikd indicate that these instruments were 
drums hung round the neck by means of a cord. 


The dress of the dancers was tight pajamas of the kind depicted in the dance 
scenes at Saranatha and at Dcogarh; this garment was called the svasthdna (II). 137 

Kddambari 

Biina’s Kddambari is an equally rich source of music and dancing. Apsards , 
kings, queens, ministers, damsels, courtesans, birds, peacocks, creepers all dance 
here at one stage or another. Bana gives us a long list of the fourteen types of 
apsards , 13H tells us of the education of Prince Candrapida 130 and gives us another 
long list of musical instruments 110 and yet another list of the movements of minor 
limbs, m besides describing the actual dance performances. 

The parrot Vaisampayana is mlioduced as being well versed in the art of 
dancing and music; he has mastered the twenty-two suit is of music; lie has 
studied and composed poems, plays, romances ( dkhydna ): lie is a peerless con¬ 
noisseur of all the varieties of musical instruments, such as the lute (rind), the 
flute (vena) and the drum ( nwraja ); and lie is proficient in the exhibition and critical 
appreciation of dancing ( nntta prayogadarsandntpuna ). 1 u 

Sukanasa is a learned man and his intellect has been refined by his having 
studied all the sdstras and the line arts." 3 Candrapida's education is most elabo¬ 
rate and he makes the ideal student for the “whole range of arts assembled in his 
mind as in a pure jewelled mirror." He gained the highest skill in language, logic, 
law and royal policy; in musical instruments such as the lute (rind), the flute 
(vcnii) and the drum ( muraja ); in the cymbals (h ansa tala), in the works and laws 
of dancing as laid down by Bharata; 111 and in the science of music such as that 
of Narada. 145 


The initiated spectator of the dance and the pupil of classical dancing were 
a recognized feature of this society. From the above references it is quite clear 
that dancing was not confined to women alone and that it constituted an essential 
feature of a prince’s training. In festivities, dancing played an important part. 
At the birth of Candrapida everyone rejoiced and both the young and the old 
danced. 1 lu This frenzied dancing is preceded and accompanied by the sound ot 
several drums and many other musical instruments like the conch (. Sankha ) and 
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the dundubhi. The drums mentioned are the kahala, the ankya, the auspicious pafaha , 
and, of course, the mfdanga. We have another long list of drums a little later, 
where besides the above the mardala is also mentioned. 147 In the festivities, not 
only do the courtesans dance but also the deaf-mutes in groups; hunch-backs and 
dwarfs and the bands who sing also start dancing. The accompaniment, in addi¬ 
tion to the drums, comprises various mouth instruments (vividha mukhavadya). 
All this dancing was perhaps not strictly classical in character, and the poet pun¬ 
ctiliously uses the word nrtta rather than lasya or nftya or its any other variation. 

The youth of Candrapida increased the prince’s beauty as ‘a peacock’s tail, 
which is a fit instrument for exhibiting various graceful dances, increases the beauty 
of the peacock’. 148 Here the word lasya is used instead of nftta, and the idea of a 
graceful ( sukumara ) dancing is indicated. The dancing of peacocks is referred to 
in another place, 149 where the word used is nrtya and not lasya. 

In similes and metaphors we often find dancing mentioned. The creepers 
are given instruction in dancing by the wind, an image we often come across in 
Kalidasa’s works. 150 King Candrapida’s ear-rings were set to dancing by the 
numerous fly-whisks, which were being waved on both sides. 161 In a description 
of General Sahara, we are told that the Ni§adas (a wild tribe) followed the general 
‘as the arrangement of notes in the art of music’. 152 In another description of the 
palace of Candrapida, the unfurled banners are compared to a dramatic piece 
‘which is embellished with clearly marked patakas and ankas (episodes and acts). 162 
Like a music hall (sangita bhavana ) it (the palace) had tabors (drums, nmlanga) 
placed in various places for practice. 164 As people in the palace took delight in the 
performances of actors it looked as if they were the family of Raghu delighted by 
the virtues of Rama’s brother Bharata. 


Later, there is a beautiful comparison: “In it (the palace) was tasted the plea¬ 
sure of various sounds and sentiments, it was like a musical instrument, the lute 
{vino), from which is obtained the pleasure of various sounds and melodies.” At 
another place the wind is the dancing master of the creepers. 166 


These references in the Kadambari do not give us an idea of any special style 
of dancing: and there is nothing comparable with the mention of the arabha\i dance 
in the Har$acarita. However, eye glances, movements of the eyeballs, and move¬ 
ments of the eyebrows are often described in the terminology of Bharata, besides 
the mention of his name several times (p. 88 etc). 

Thus vi$adasunya df$(i 156 is here used for fear (N$, VIII, 63 and 70). The 
movement of the eyebrows is mentioned, 167 but this is a more generalized reference. 
Smitavdlokita glance and kuficitd eyebrows and glance are also often mentioned. 168 
We have a reference to lalitahasta also. 
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We have other phrases like apahgavik$epa (p. 275), gitakalavinyasa (p. 57), 
sahgita as a comprehensive term including vocal and instrumental music and dan¬ 
cing (p. 15), and nartakengagdyati for singing and dancing together (p. 337), and 
srngara nrtya for expressing feelings of love through angikdbhinaya (gesticulation, 
p. 359) and lalita lasya for graceful dancing to the accompaniment of muraja , 
etc. (p. 371). 

The whole atmosphere of the Kddambarl is wrought with the spirit of dancing 
and graceful movements, but full-fledged classical dance recitals are few. By the 
lime Bana wrote, however, the entire classical tradition of the Na{yasastra had 
become an integral part of the social heritage and the community dancing employed 
a great deal of the technique of the classical dancing. 

Natya Literature 

Sanskrit drama has often been severely criticized for its lack of action and 
for the undue importance it gives to dance and music. Keith thinks that the 
Sanskrit dramatist used dance for ornamental purposes. 159 Today it is generally 
accepted that Keith misread Sanskrit drama, and that dance and music do form 
an integral part of this drama. Indeed Sanskrit drama devoid of its dance, its 
operatic quality, its angikdbhinaya (which is none other than the abhinaya of the 
contemporary classical dance), loses its fundamental character. The dances are not 
appendages or appurtenances of songs and dances we find interspersed in the social 
dramas of the contemporary Indian screen. Nor arc they introduced to divert the 
attention of the audience from a serious theme and thus provide relief. They arc, 
instead, rather like the Fool in the Shakespearean drama: like him they continually 
stress the main theme and, more often than not, a dance recital is a turning point 
in the plot. Thus it is that the demon appears while Damodara and his cowherds 
perform the hallisaka nrtta in Bhasa’s Balacarita (Act 111). The King in the Mdla- 
vikdgnimitra is able to see Malavika only through her dance recital. In the Vikra- 
monmiya, Urvasi’s dance recital in the court of India and the lapse in her acting 
• results in her descent upon the earth. In the Priyadarsika, queen Vasavadatta in¬ 
structs the supposed daughter of Vindhyaketu in dancing and the other arts but 
the plot takes a turn when Arany aka plays the part of Vasavadatta in a play dealing 
with the love of Vasavadatta and Vatsaraja (Act 111). In the Ratndvali it is the 
painting scene which is a turning point in a similar manner. Examples could be 
multiplied to show how dance recitals are not mere ornaments, but an essential 
part of the structure of this drama. 

From these dramas, we come to know of many types of dancing, both social 
and classical. There are group dances and solo recitals; frequently there is an opera 
of some kind. Often opinions on drama, dance and music are discussed, which 
are no layman’s opinions: they are usually in a technical language, convincing us 
of the existence of the initiated spectators of these arts. The dances themselves are 
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performed according to rules prescribed by Bharata and wc know of the quality 
of the dance through the judgement of other characters. Dance descriptions in 
similes and metaphors continue to occur: we have examples of ahgikabhinaya , 
sometimes, when the abhinaya must have been performed to a verse recited either 
by the character himself or herself, but more often in stage directions, which in¬ 
dicate stylized gesticulation of both the dhgika and the sattvika kind. Stage direc¬ 
tions where gesticulation is used according to the nafyadharmi convention provides 
us with a clue to the dhgikdbhinaya in these dramas, where the language of gestures 
more than made up for the absence of scenery and realistic stage property. 

In Bhasa’s Bdlacanla (Act 111) Krsna goes to the woods with his friends, 
cowherds and maidens: they perform the hallisaka dance to the accompaniment 
of drums. 160 The dance refers to a group formation, again of the rasa category, 
which is vividly described in the Harivariisa. The Mahdbharata, too, knows of such 
a dance m the festival of Indra Maha (lndradhvaja ) (Adi Parra, 63.17 and 57.21): 
it resembled the may-pole dance, 101 and was replaced by Giri Maha (the mountain 
worship). 162 A similar dance is mentioned in Act II of Bhasa's Pancardtra , asso¬ 
ciated no doubt with the ritual dance of the winter solstice in the Mahdvrata rite. 
It is also possible that a dance on the occasion of an eclipse is meant 1J1 In the 
Abhisekandtaka the gandharvas and the apsards sing praises of Visnu. 

An analysis of the Mrcchakalika shows that the aulhoi of this play has made 
a great advance on the plays of Bhasa; it is obvious that stage techniques have 
become more delined. The Mrcchakatika is also a remarkable example of the 
successful use of both the ndtyadharmi and the lokadharnu conventions 11,1 


Dance plays an important part in the play: the heroine is the courtesan par 
excellence, praised by all, desired by many. She does not dance during the play, 
but from innumerable references wc know that she is an artist of great calibre. In 
the first act we learn from the Vita that Vasantasena is trained in dancing’ she is 
skilled in performance ( nrtva pravoga) and her feet swiftly change their position 
(I. I7). J(>3 She enters like a frightened deer, with her eyes moving in every direction 
and a look of bewilderment on her face: she is being pursued. Vasantasena's flight 
without the aid of lights and sports could be portrayed only through the actor’s 
skill in dancing. 166 


In Act IV, 167 the Vidusaka enters the place of the courtesan to find the ladies 
singing and dancing; these women play on the kansya td/a cymbals, the mrdahga , 
the vansi which sounds like the hum of bees, the vitta which is played by the touch 
of finger nails. They are being trained in the art of dance and are rehearsing a drama 
full of the srhgara rasa. Here nrtya and ndtyc are referred to separately: ( nartyante 
natyam pathyante sasrngdrani). We may justifiably conclude that the practice and 
learning of dancing was clearly distinguished from that of nafya or drama. 
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The palace of the courtesans is not the only place where singing and dancing 
are witnessed. The hero Carudatta is also fond of the arts of music and dance: in 
Act III he has just returned from a musical concert at his friend Rebhila’s place: 
his comment on it is in a highly technical language, indicative of his initiated and 
critical appreciation of these arts. He is a true rasika and sahrdaya: reminiscing he 
exclaims: “The song was informed by the moods ( bhavas ) now passionate ( rakta ), 
now sweet ( madhura ), now calm ( sama ), and now languishing and graceful (lalita ); 
it seemed the lovely voice of my hidden love.” (III. 4-5). Besides this he uses the 
following musical terms: low progression ( savara-santkrama ), the high-pitched 
crescendo ( tara ) of the scales (varya), modes (niurcchana) deviation from true note 
(held) 166 and rdga . 


Later, in the same Act, Sarvilaka enters Carudalta’s house as a burglar: inside 
he finds a number of musical instruments. He mentions the mrdahga, the dardura , 
(a kind of flute), the vdmsi, the panava (a kind of small drum), and the virid. He 
exclaims: “Oh is this the house of a teacher of music?” The word he uses is ndtyd- 

■ w 

edrya ; perhaps, teachers of dance, drama or music wcic all called ndtydcdryas, 
and the three arts were considered allied (111. 18 fl'.). 1 *' 9 


From the prologue of the drama, we learn that the author knew the Rgveda , 
the Sdmaveda and the arts practised by the courtesans (vaisaki Laid ). i7 ° The social 
status of the courtesans and the acceptance of their arts by the public are clear from 
this. The fine arts seem to have definitely passed into the hands of courtesans by 
this time. These courtesans were looked upon with respect. The learned authors 
also took training in these arts. 

The Mrcchakafika meets the approval of the modern mind and the western 
critics of drama, precisely because the spoken word is important here, and there 
is “action” in the modern sense of the word: bhavas (moods) are not described, 
and with a few incongruities like the bullock carls appearing on the stage, the play 
*is easy to adapt to modern stage conditions. Examples of ahgikabhinaya are, how¬ 
ever, by no means lacking in this play; the author of the Mrcclwkatika must have 
•been familiar with the rules of ahgikabhinaya and well acquainted with the Ndtya- 
sastra. He frequently employs the instrument of ahgikabhinaya to great advantage, 
even though stage directions for these effects are often missing. We know that the 
visions of a stormy night, of house being broken into, and of carts chasing each 
other, could only be produced through the language of gestures. 

In Act I, Carudatta and the Vidu$aka enter the stage and are supposed to be 
inside the house: then enters Vasantasena, followed by Sakara and the others: the 
Vita and Sakara go on speaking of Vasantasena up to Verse 29; the Vita continually 
describes her movements. Her eyes are frightened and her eyeballs move around 
in kafaksa. She is like a silken garment fluttering in the breeze. Vasantasena’s 
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enacting of utter fright and running precedes the Vita’s commentary on her move¬ 
ments: had she spoken the words herself and had it been in a different mood, it 
would have become the sued type of abhinaya ( N!§ , XXII. 43). Similarly, Act III, 
where fsarvilaka breaks into Carudatta’s house by cutting a hole in the wall, is an 
excellent example in dhgikabhinaya. It is possible that a wall was depic¬ 
ted here by the use of a stage prop, thus dividing the stage into two, but it is much 
more likely that through gestures the actor depicted entering the house, seeing the 
inmates sleeping. He takes the casket of jewels and walks out of the inner zone, 
thus representing his coming out again: meanwhile the audience can presumably 
see the inmates sleeping. Carudatta discovers the theft: they all talk of the hole. 
It is possible that this hole may not have been actually presented in certain acted 
versions of the play. In Act IV, Vasantasena is indoors and looks out of a window, 
(the window being represented through hand gestures) 171 to sec Madanikii talking 
to her lover. Later in the same Act the Vidusaka enters the palace of Vasantasena 
to give her the jewels belonging to Carudatta’s wife: his description of the palace 
and of its seven quadrangles is a fine instance of dhgikdbhinaya. With steps and 
words, he tells us of the transit from one quadrangle to another. In Act V, the 
atmosphere of a great storm raging is created by means of veises accompanied by 
suitable action both by Vasantasena and the Vita. 


Examples of this kind could be multiplied. But none of these passages, where 
dhgikdbhinaya supports the vdeika , are in the nature of descriptions of poses, pos¬ 
tures and dance movements. It is only in Kalidasa that we come acro'S description 
of this type. In the MrcchakuUka , a visual image is created through words which 
must have been suppoiled by appropriate gestures of the hands and other limbs. 


They, however, do not attain the technical excellence of Kalidasa’s plays, and arc 


comparatively of a simple kind. 


mere aie stage 


of dngikdbhiuaya. In Act I, Vasantasena enacts the taking off of her anklets ( nupura ), 
and the groping with her hands for the wall and door of Carudalta’s house (I. 
37ff.). The dhgikdbhinaya for this would be as follows: The night would be indica¬ 
ted by sucimukha hands facing each other and held on the right side; the removal 
of armlets by anihacandra hastas; the anklets by the same has fas; the door would 
be indicated by tripatdkd hastas and entry into the house with a pataka hasta. The 
entire scene of Vasantasena being pursued, her groping along the wall, her finding 
and entering the door would be a piece of dhgiKdbhinaya. The lamp she puls out 
may actually have been on the stage; if not, then it would have been indicated by 
hamsdsya hands. 172 The lamp may also have been indicated by the sucimukha hasta 
(N$, IX. 67). In Act II, Vasantasena enters in a love-lorn edndition; the love¬ 
sickness here is described as utkanfhd: this is equivalent to Bharata’s unmdda, one 
of the stages of love in a woman, and would be represented by a fixed gaze, occa¬ 
sional deep sighs, absentmindedness. 173 Vasantasena is certainly absent-minded; 
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she does not remember what she has said and knits her eyebrows ( bhruksvpa ) to 
answer her friend: this is the utksepa movement of the eyebrows of the Nafyasastra 
(VIII. 123-24). 


In the same Act, the Mathura and the gamester appear pursuing Samvahaka. 
Saiiivahaka after striking several attitudes disguises himself by’posing as an idol: 
the depth of the stage is utilized wonderfully here, because the Samvahaka enters 
the temple walking backwards (11. 2 ff.). Saiiivahaka, who can see his pursuers, 
must have adopted a perfect stutuc-likc stance when the two entered. The entrance 
must also have been shown by gestures: two kartanmukha hands would represent 
the gopuram of the temple {NS, IX. 42) and pataka hastas would be used to denote 
entry. The subsequent playing of the dice and the thrashing of Saiiivahaka must 
have been done here realistically and not through gesticulation; for btherwise the 
realistic vitality of the play may have been altogether lost. But when the beating 
leads to bleeding, the bleeding and the fainting would again be shown by gesticula¬ 
tion. 


Samvahaka makes good his escape and the venue shifts from the temple to 
Vasanlasena’s house, but without a change of act or scene. Vasantasena is Inside 
the house, Mathura and the gamester pursuing Samvfihaka arc outside the house 
and Madanikii talking to Samvfihaka is also outside the house, whcic she has been 
sent by Vasantascna, Samvfihaka being offered a seal is inside the house; all 
these groupings are shown m the same scene I he ease with which this is accom¬ 
plished could only be possible on the Sanskrit stage. The actor merely walked from 
one part of the stage to another, with hands in the hamsasya position to indicate 
an exit from a building to the outside or in the pataka position to indicate entry 
into a house. 171 The house itself is suggested by using samyukta pataka hands. 
Liven in a play so full of realism as the Mrcchkatika we see that dngikabhinaya and 
stage conventions play an important part: any inaccuracy or shoddiness in the 
actot’s movements would result in ruining a great dcil of the visual effect of the 
play. 


In Act III, Carudatla’s house is suggested in a similar manner. After Cfiru- 
datla and the Vidusaka have enacted sleeping, Sarvilaka enters the stage as he is 
outside the house; he indicates the house with outstretched hands; further, 
through abhinaya, he depicts the making of a hole in the wall. With gesti¬ 
culation alone he works industriously to make a breach and, having made it, 
enters the house. A vciy skilled and competent actor must have acted this 
sequence, for the demands made on the skill of an actor here are, indeed, 
exacting. The burglary scene, from the receipt of the casket from the 
Vidusaka after warming his hands to the description of his prowess, swift¬ 
ness and agility to his standing like a pillar, is a characteristic example of 

angik abhinaya. 
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In Act IV, where Vasantasena calls for a carriage, a chariot may, perhaps, 
really have appeared on the stage to take Madanika. The stage direction does 
not, as would be the case if the carriage was merely suggested, call for gesticulatory 
action similar to that indicated in other places; instead, it merely indicates ‘entrance 
of servant with carriage’ (praveSya sapravdhana ). We may presume that the chariot 
was a piece of stage property. Bharata lays down two stage rules regarding the use 
of such props on the stage. In the chapter called ( Das ar up alak$anam , i.e., XVIII) 
he lays down that a chariot, an elephant, a horse or a palace should not be pre¬ 
sented on the stage: they should instead be represented or suggested by means of 
likeness, costume, gait or movements. 175 In the chapter dealing with costume, 
make-up, etc. ( aharyabhinaya ), we are told that many kinds of accessories ( upaka - 
raria) are needed for the theatre and that an imitation of any object which exists 
in this world full of living beings may be shown on the stage but that “palaces and 
vehicles, though these are accessories (for the performance) cannot be produced 
for the stage realistically.” (NS, Kaxyamala, XXI. 192). After this general principle 
we are told that in the lokadharmi tradition some of these things may be produced, 
but not in the ndiyadharmi Regarding props we are told that “skeleton frames of 

armours-hills, palaces, elephants, aerial cars and houses should be made with 

sliced bamboo and then such frames should be covered with painted cloth,” palm 
products may also be used instead of cloth. 176 In the Mrcchakafika it is possible 
that an imitation of a chariot was produced on the stage. 

Acts IV and V are full of descriptions, first by the Vidusaka who describes 
the various quadrangles and his transit from one to the other; this he depicts with 
his hands and gait; and then by Vasantasena who goes out as an abhisarika , brilliant¬ 
ly attired, to meet Carudatta (V. 18ff.). Her descriptions were surely preced¬ 
ed and followed by hand gestures: the expression of her face and gait must also 
have suited the occasion. It is also possible that some musical sounds suggesting 
thunder and rain were used 177 but these, too, would be complemented by hand 
gestures and facial expressions. An upward movement of the arm with pataka 
hasta , palm down and sloping forward slightly, would indicate the wind and storm 
(N$, IX. 23); the sucimukha hasta with the fore-finger up would indicate lightning 
(N§, IX. 66); and general movements of svastika hastas would create the atmosphere, 
of clouds, thunder and lightning. 

After some trouble Vasantasena finds her lover. She exhibits the sfhgara bhdva 
and Carudatta displays pleasure at her touch (sparsa) (V. 46 ff.). If the 
play was performed in the nafyadharmi tradition, it is hardly likely that the 
actors embraced each other, for these acts were strictly forbidden on the stage. 178 
Instead, the touch would be shown by narrowing the eyes, raising the eyebrows, 
and touching the shoulder and the cheek (N$, XXII. 77b-78a). Touch might 
also be shown by a pair of utsahga hands (MS, IX. 139) and an embrace suggested 
by a pair of kafakavardhamdnaka hastas (NS, IX. 136). 
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Tn Act Vlljf, the strangling of Vasantasena by Sakara is also portrayed through 
gesticulation. The Buddhist mendicant suggests the heap of leaves and the removal 
of the heap by gesticulation: the stage directions here throw considerable light 
on the theatrical conventions of the day and show how well the language of gesture 
was understood by the audience. 

In Kalidasa we find a crystallization of these conventions: a close study of 
the stage technique of his plays and the part played by dancing therein leaves us in 
no doubt about the character of the Sanskrit theatre. 

By the time of Kalidasa, not only has the technique of words become more 
polished, chiselled and refined, but taste in drama, dance and music has developed 
and become more critically rigorous and academically exacting. References to 
dancing, nrtta and nrtya abhinaya (ahgika) found in Kalidasa hardly ever deviate 
from the rules of Bharata: he is always following the learned tradition of the scho¬ 
lar-poet, the perfect stage-craftsman, the professional dramatist rather than merely 
the poet. His descriptions of dancers and dancing are accurate observations and 
critical evaluations of the art, and are, therefore, significant. 

All Kalidasa’s dramas deal with dancers, but in the Malavikagnimitra we have 
a unique reference, which is most valuable for our purpose. The dance recital 
we see here is a perfectly executed dance number by Malavika; it is classical dance 
at its best. We are not only told of the different types of nrtya and abhinaya she 
presents but are also given a critical evaluation of the dance performance by an 
objective spectator in the person of the Parivrajika. 

The drama opens with Bakulavalika’s going to guru Ganadasa to enquire 
how Malavika has progressed in learning the dance, 'chalika': in the subsequent 
acts we learn more not only about this particular composition, but also about dance 
in general, and see how accurately this dance training conforms to the theoretical 
canons of dancing. Ganadasa sets the tone of the academic dancing in his 
first speech: “Our pride in natya is not false for even the sages regard dancing 
i with veneration; the gods praise it as an agreeable and delightful ritual which 
satisfies the eye: for the sake of this art Siva caused the left side of his body to 
become feminine (i.e., divided himself into two, an oblique reference to the two 
styles, tantfava and lasya): it has the three qualities (guijas) of sattva, raja and 
tama: its appeal is universal and it gratifies the diverse tastes of people. (I. 4). 

The words tandava and lasya are not used, but, in the conception of Siva 
dividing himself into two, the idea of two categories of dancing is inherent. In 
stating that dance imitates and displays various emotions and actions of people 
in different situations, Ganadasa is once again restating the secular and educational 
aim of dancing and drama. This verse immediately reminds us of Bharata’s own 
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explanation of the true character and significance of this art stated in the first 
chapter of the Nafyasastra. Here Brahma tells the ddnavas : “This play is not merely 
for your pleasure or the pleasure of the devas, but exhibits bhava (moods) for all 
the three worlds” (NS, I. 108). Or again, “the drama as I have devised, is an immi- 
tation of actions and conducts of people, it is rich in various emotions and it depicts 
different situations.” (NS, T. 113-14). “Drama is that which accords with the 
nature of the world. It consists in movements of the body and the other arts of 
expressive gesture (abhinayd). The theatre is such as to afford a means of enter¬ 
tainment in the world and place of audience for the Vedas, for philosophy... .and 
other matters.” (NS, I. 117 ff.). 

i 

i 

Ganadasa’s views on dance and drama are those of a learned scholar. He 
knows that art is not a commodity to be sold, but a discipline to be attained through 
the severest training. He is not afraid of academic discussion, for the profession 
of a teacher for him is not merely a means of livelihood ( Malavikdgnimilra, I. 17). 
To this learned teacher of dance the good pupil is a source of great joy and satis¬ 
faction. Praising Malavika, he says: “She repeats her lessons so well that the role 
of the teacher and the taught is reversed.” (I. 5). He is talking specially of her talent 
for portraying emotions, for he uses the word bhava ; 17a for dancing he uses the 
word prayoga. The latter word plays an important part in this demonstration of 
dance and gives us a significant clue to the opinions held on the subject. The Pari¬ 
vrajika says in her observations: “No theoretical discussion will help, for the Ndlya- 
Sclstra is primarily a practical art (prayoga-pradhana )” (1. 15 ff.). 180 Ganadasa's 
pupil is indeed so talented that the master is anxious to make her perform, even 
though she has not practised for long. He says later in the act: “When artistic 
training is imparted to an apt pupil (supdtra), it transforms itself into a triumph of 
achievement, just as ordinary water, when it falls into the shell of a pearl oyster in 
the ocean, transforms itself into a priceless gem” (Act. T. 6). 

After much discussion between the two teachers, Mfilavika is presented on 
the stage and the Buddhist nun Parivrajika becomes the judge. The emphasis is on 
the word prayoga, the teachers and the judge again and again assert that nrtya 
is a practical art. Ganadasa humbly submits that he has learnt this art of gesti¬ 
culation from great masters and has also given performances of it. Haradatta 
in his turn wishes that his training both in the theory (sdstra) and the practice 
( prayoga) should be judged (I. 12 ff.). 

The Parivrajika having given her verdict that an assessment of the art can 
only be made by witnessing a performance, the performance of the beautiful 
Malavika begins. Tt is prefaced, however, by a few significant remarks by the 
Parivrajika which throw light on the nature of classical dance performances of 
the time. She wants the performer to come without excessive make-up and costume, 
so that her movements can be clearly seen. She wants to see the movements of 
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all her limbs, and her abhinaya is to be clear and precise ( sarvangasausthava). This 
brings out a subtle but important difference between the classical dance, which 
became the courtesan’s profession and monopoly, and the classical dance, which 
continued to be an important part of the educational curricula. The pupil, the 
disciple in the art, was not to appear too decked up in tinsel and ornament; she 
was to portray the feelings and emotions through ahgikabhinaya rather than through 
the art of make-up and costume ( nepathya and aharva). Sausthava of the limbs is 
an important technical phrase from Bharata: he refers to sausthava at various 
places, and defines it “as the completely natural position of the limbs, when the 
person is neither too upright nor bent, and is at ease; when the waist and the cars 
as well as the elbow, the shoulder and the head are in their natural positions (soma) 
and the chest is slightly raised.” Those performing the exercises in nrtta ahghdras 
must be careful of this (NS, Kdvvamdld, X. 89b and 91-93). The Parivrajika’s in¬ 


junction to Malavika is, therefore, significant. The sausthava of the limbs is indica¬ 
tive of the accuracy of training, and trappings would necessarily conceal it. Even 


today, in contemporary classical dance, W'e can observe that the dance loses its 
charm and restraint the moment this sausthava is lost sight of; negligence in this 


respect leads to indiscipline in movement, and the body bends where it is not 
necessary and desirable. Malavika then appears on the stage with all her limbs in 
the sausthava position (sarvdhgasausthava) ; a dance performance must begin from 
this position of pose, complete control and balance. The Parivrajika, in her evalua¬ 
tion of the two gurus, had already said, that ‘the true guru must not only be a 
good performer but also be a good teacher’ (T. 16). And now the real test of these 
gurus is the performance of the pupil: ‘Mfilavika must dance the difficult composi¬ 
tion of Sarmisthn named the Catuspada Chalika ’ (II. 4) The mrdahga (puskara) 
sounds in the background, the peacocks mistake it for the thundering of the clouds, 
and the sound that emerges is the madhxania svara maxuri. Against this congenial 


setting Mfilavika performs her dance. 


We are told that she sings an upagdna and then does the abhinaya to the 
song. K. V. Ramachandran describes this abhinava in lyrical and ecstatic terms: 
“Malavika exteriorizes this inner agitation by a warm gale and hstlcss head lowered 
to side, life contracted in pain and a variety of glances tender and pathetic, pupils 
languid, lids weary and drooping punctuated by sighs and tears followed by slow 
play of eyebrows and the flicker of a smile and opening eyes of wonder and sweet 
breath encouraged by the throbbing eye, passing on to the distant eyes of reverie 
and vacant ones of perplexity, ending in the unmitigated despair of the final appetil 
in the last pada of the verse, gliding from one exquisite posture to another, feet 
stepping gently, wrists curling and uncurling like flowers as she gestures, all this 

complex ensemble was called abhinava .’ 181 

The abhinaya is significant for its perfection and everyone applauds the 
performance. The composition and structure of the verse to which she dances is 
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the catufpdda and the dance ‘ chalika ’ is described by the commentator Katayavama 
as the dance in which the dancer, while acting the part of another, succeeds in 
expressing his or her own real feelings. 

Malavika does the abhinaya according to the proper rasa (yatharasam rasan- 
ukulam abhinayati ), which is syhgdra. After a successful performance, she stands 
in an exquisitely beautiful pose, called the ayata : the king is irresistibly infatuated 
and his description of the pose is not only the lover’s response to the loved one but 
also a correct description of a dance pose (II. 6). One hand resting on the hip, 
the other relaxed creeper-wise, eyes downcast, toes playing on the ground collect¬ 
ing the scattered flowers, in half or three-fourth profile, she presents a picture 
more captivating and beautiful than the full moon. The Nafyasastra describes the 
ayata posture as a sthana for women: one foot is sama, the other is tryasra (obli¬ 
quely placed) (NS, XII. 159b-160). This posture is used for the first appearance on 
the stage, observing carefully, thinking and dissimulation, etc. ( NS, XII. 163b-164a). 

The Parivrajika’s learned comment follows the king’s ecstatic description. 
Malavika’s acting was successful, for she was able to replace her own personality 
by that of Sarmistha's as though possessed by her; she had thus been able to inject 
the audience with her feelings. The Parivrajika also uses two technical terms Sakha 
and siici (II. 8). Sakha was a school of dance that employed certain stylized arm 
movements, as seen to this day in some traditions of Bali and Java. The NafyaSastra 
defines the siici as a technique which conveys and foreshadows, through gestures 
and temperament, the meaning of a sentence before it is sung or recited (N$, 
Kdvyamala, XXII. 43). This kind of representation is done mainly through dance 
and song. If the same technique is employed to recapitulate past events, whether 
by mere allusion to a past event or by the portrayal of the whole episode through 
abhinaya, it is called ahkura (NS, Kdvyamala, XXII. 44). Kalidasa often indulges 
in word-play with these terms, siici ahkura and sakha, using their literal and 
technical meanings; and we meet them again in Sakuntala, when $akuntala 
pauses to beckon Anusuya in Act I. 182 She bends down with the gesture of the 
siici hands extending down as though to extract the thorn from a siici foot and 
stretches herself with a toss of the arms as though to disentangle her garment from 
imaginary branches: this sequence is an excellent example of siici abhinaya eloquent 
of the state of her feelings. This siici becomes ahkura when the king in Act II re¬ 
capitulates it. Here, too, there is word-play on these technical terms (II. 12). 183 
Actually, a great deal of the abhinaya in Sanskrit drama could be classified under 
the categories of siici sakha and ahkura , for the accurate descriptions by characters 
of each other and sometimes of themselves are often preceded or followed by 
physical gesticulation and are thus like the song accompaniment in contempo¬ 
rary dancing. We shall examine these examples later. 

Nor is the Vidusaka an ignorant spectator; his light-hearted comment on 
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the priya of the Brahmanas is as academically sound as any of the earlier learned 
comments on Malavika’s dance. The Parivrajika rightly says that ‘the question 
is very appropriate and knowledgeable’ (II. 9 ff.). 

The Mdlavikagnimitra provides other important examples of space manipu¬ 
lation and zonal treatment of the stage, as also significant stage directions for 
angikabhinaya. We shall examine them later: for the moment suffice it to say that 
the dance recital of Malavika is the most finished and refined presentation of the 
classical dance technique. This classical dance was distinctly different from the 
popular group dances of the time and was rather like contemporary dance per¬ 
formances in which the dancer is a solo performer depicting the emotions of various 
characters. Further, this dance was a combination of foot work, hand move¬ 
ments, eye movements, expressions, etc., all done to the accompaniment of song 
and tala. 

Vikramorvasiya 

We have no other instances of specific dance recitals in Kalidasa compar¬ 
able with Malavika’s; nor do we find another instance of such detailed descrip¬ 
tion within the play itself. The Vikramorvasiya, however, refers to a play in which, 
at the command of Lord Indra, the heavenly dancer Urvasi takes part. This 
command is conveyed to UrvaSi while she sports with the king in the pleasure- 
garden. The play is described as having the eight rasas. These actresses of Indra’s 
court have been trained by Bharata himself (II. 17). (Later we learn that the 
theme was the marriage of Laksmf.) Incidentally, we gather from this reference 
that in Kalidasa’s day Bharata was credited with having listed only eight rasas 
in rtafya and not nine: presumably the santa rasa had not yet been accepted as a 
clearly defined and independent rasa. 1Hi In Act III, from the conversation of the 
pupils of Bharata, Galava and Pallava, we learn how the audience reacted to 
this play, called the Lak$mi-Svayamvara . The lyrics for this play were composed 
. by Sarasvati herself and the audience was completely absorbed in the portrayal of 
different rasas. Urvasi, in the part of Laksmi, gave herself away by the fatal mistake 
of saying ‘Pururava’ instead of ‘Purusottama’—an unforgivable lapse for the 
actress who must completely annihilate herself and rise above personal emotion. 
The celestial dancer’s fault brings upon her the wrath of the god; to expiate she 
must descend to earth and bear a child to the king, love for whom caused her 
to err. 

There are no other dance recitals in the plays of Kalidasa but, as in his poetry, 
so also in his plays, there are descriptions, similes and metaphors which tell us 
of the widespread knowledge and popularity of this art in Kalidasa’s time. In 
the Kumarasambhava, the trees dance with the coming of Vasanta (III. 26), and 
the asoka trees blossom with the touch of lovely maidens. In the Vikramor- 
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vasiya the madness of the love-possessed king makes him see birds, trees and 
animals dance. 

In Act IT, the king sees in the wind a lover who makes both the nuldhavi and 
the kundana creepers happy: the breeze ( pavcma ) makes the kimdalatd dance. 
The word Kalidasa uses here is Idsva (II. 4); it is obviously used as a synonym 
for nrtya. In Act IV, the demented king goes round asking every natural object 
whether his beloved has passed that way. He talks to the dancing trees, birds 
and animals asking them if they have seen Urvasi. The ka/pa-tree dances, the 
bees provide the song ( gltam ), the cuckoo ( kokila ) provides instrumental music 
like the lurya and the wind makes the new and tender leaves of these trees vibrate 
as if dancing in various ways (IV. 12). The idea of orchestration we have observed 
earlier: we have here another distinct image, one which becomes increasingly 
common and conventional. The king sees the dark clouds that form overhead and 
he addresses his question to them. All nature takes part in the magnificent dance 
performance: the shadow of the clouds is the physical form of the dancer, the 
waves that rise are the hands and arms moved by the wind: the thunder is the 
sankha , the hariisas which move are the liupura of the feet of the dancer; the herds 
of elephants are the blue garments of the dancer; the blue lotuses are the garlands; 
and the movement of the waves is the rhythm. Here we have an image of the dance 
complete with elaborate ornamentation. 

Apart from these similes, metaphors and references to dancing in Kfilidasa's 
dramas, there is an aspect of his art, which is indistinguishable from the abhinava 
of the contemporary Indian dancing and which distinguishes it from the tradition of 
realism on the stage. The result of this technique is the easy flow of movement 
on the stage and an impression of lyrical fluidity. Act IV of the Vikramonasiya 
provides us with an excellent example of this essential operatic quality. 

There is background music and recitation only to enable the actors to conjure 
up images of mountains, trees and rivers through dngikabhinaya. Two friends, 
Sahajanya and Citralekha, enter the stage, wailing over the fate of Urvasi. The 
first two verses tell us of their emotional state. In fact, the tone of the entire scene t 
is set by these two verses which must have been sung (IV. 1-2). There is little 
conversation, and before they depart, the second verse is repeated like a refrain 
from the background, and the fourth one is recited, to which they make their exit 
(IV. 4). The friends arc the swans, and the king is the elephant longing for his 
beloved. The king then appears in a love-frenzied state and once again the atmos¬ 
phere is created by the background verse, which describes the mental state of the 
king. All this is followed by a lovely bit of ankura and suci abhinaya , when the 
king addresses clouds, plants and rivers, mistaking them sometimes for demons 
and sometimes for his beloved. Here is an example of the natyadharmi convention 
at its purest: the atmosphere is gradually built up through words and, what is 
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more, through movement to give us a vivid impression of the king's emotional 
frenzy. The stage directions support the verse: the king bends his knees, turns 
and twists around and addresses sometimes with raised arm the clouds and the 
heavens; at other times his hands are in afijah hastir. he expresses himself thiough 
a series of dance movements These movements are performed to varying metrical 
forms of poetry set to different melodies, rhythms, and rendered in different tempo. 
His impassioned state is presented on the stage through movement and static poses 
and through the recitation of verses from the background 1Hr * (IV. 19 and 23 ff) The 
stage directions of this act shall be taken up separately, for they are precise and 
accurate: they tell us of how far he moved and in which direction, where he knelt 
and where he stood up to portray the meaning of these verses: the background 
verses coming like refrains go on telling us of the elephant yearning for his beloved. 

The Vikramorva.siya , however, still does not give us an insight into the e\;ut 
nature and quality of dnyikablunava ' ever} time this bit has to be re-created, 
it makes demands on the originality and imagination of the dancer or the director 
presenting it. The presentation is inconceivable without stvli/ed dancing; the 
precise nature of the interpretation depends gieatly on the talent and calibre of 
the individual artist. 


The play has come down to us in two recensions: the northern and the 
southern. S. P. Pandit considers the interpretations (Pandit’s edition, Piefacc, 
pp. 8-9, Kale's edition, notes, p. 92) of the northern edition. The passages referred 
to are in Apabhrarhsa and Prakrta• these passages, however, contain some stage 
directions which are important for our purpose: they contain references to certain 
ragas and lavas and to a number of dance postures. The following musical compo¬ 
sitions are rcfeiredto: dksiptikd, lK<> which is a kind of a song sung while an actoi is 
approaching the stage and is accompanied by dancing and the beating of tala with the 
hands. Dvipatlila another kind of song, perhaps, based on the Prakrta dvipadikhamfa 
metre. This metre is of four kinds, vi/ , suddha , khamk ,, miitrd and sampurna. 

i 

Jambhahkd is vet another kind of song in which each line is sung twice and 
,no pause is allowed between the chorus and the next line. Khamladhard is both 
a kind of dance and a tune m music. CarcarJ is both a song and a dance, and we 
again come across it in the Karpuranumjan • as a song it is a strain, sung by the 
actor in an emotional state in a high-pitched voice, in either the fast or the medium 
lava. The Sangitaratndkara also mentions this as a metre and a musical composition 
(IV. 292-93). Bhinnaka is the name of a particular ray a : khandaka or khandikd 
is a particular composition sung with gestures. 

Carcari as a mode of dance is explained by the Bhavapraka&a : it is used 
specially in the trotaka: khuraka is another kind of dance performed to five cymbals, 
with a rdga sung in fast and medium tempo. 
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Kufilika and maUaghafi arc two other types of dances. The kufilikd is done 
without raga or song accompaniment and obviously belongs to the nrtta variety: 
it is a type of tanjava dancing as it is performed in the ardhamattali. The ardha - 
mattali is a karana of Bharata (N§, IV. 88b-89a) and is described by the com¬ 
mentator somewhat differently from Bharata. Tn the mallaghafi all the three types 
of laya are used. 

Galitaka is yet another type of dance which uses abhinaya and nrtya both. 
Besides these a number of dance poses and postures etc. are referred to: caturas- 
raka is a sthana, and so is ardhacaturasraka. We have here a long list of music and 
dance compositions. 

Abhijfidna Sakuntala 

In the Abhijfidna Sakuntala a similar atmosphere exists where the flights 
from earth to heaven occur through the gesture language. At the very beginning, 
we have Du$yanta entering the stage as if riding a chariot: dummy chariots were 
permitted on the stage but from the stage directions we can easily infer that 
it was through dngikabhinaya that the movement of riding the chariot was depicted. 
The progress of Dusyanta’s pursuit of the deer is suggested by the charioteer’s 
verse krwasare (I. 6): the charioteer’s verse serves as a commentary on the 
movements of the king depicting the pursuit of the deer: then the king’s verse 
serves as the commentary on the depiction of the deer’s flight. The verse griva- 
bhafigabhiramam is a beautiful description of the movements of the deer, which 
must have been performed by the actor. The Suta and the king both do the 
suci type of abhinaya here, for the movement expresses the mood first and then 
words are used. The charioteer portrays the tightening of the reins and then 
tells the king that he has done so on account of the unevenness of the ground: 
the car movement is impeded by the uneven ground which is suggested by the 
Suta’s words ayupman udghatini bhumiriti, etc. (T. 7 ff.); the reins are again 
tightened, the slowing of speed is depicted through measured steps and, when the 
deer escapes again, he is followed by the glances of the hunters, and then follow 
quicker movements in a faster tempo: the verse mukte$u ra§mi$u (I. 8) of the 
Suta and yadaloke suk$mam (I. 9) of the king indicate the mad pursuit till finally» 
the illusion of arriving at a point within sight of the prey is produced and then 
the king enacts the shooting of an arrow. The pose he attained after this lively bit 
of acting was the alidha prescribed by Bharata as a posture ( sthana ) for shooting 
(N!§, X. 67-68) 187 . We can re-create from these descriptions a complete picture of 
this movement sequence: the king enters the stage with simple {curna) steps (Vo, 
XII. 88-92) in a special laya. He starts from the samapada position and goes on 
to indicate the riding of the chariot; one hand suggests the pole of the chariot 
and the other the bow. The deer similarly is represented not by an actual deer 
but by a dancer wearing a deer mask, furtively peering and frisking in fright: 
the movement possibly is the harinapluta movement {N§, IV. 144): the karana 
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is derived from atikrantd carl (NS, X. 42). A pair of ka(akamukha hands crossed 
at the wrist released or taut indicates speed or slow motion of the chariot. This 
kafakamukha is the kafakamukha of the NafyaJastra and not of the Abhinayadar- 
pa#a and is used for drawing up reins, holding a mirror, etc. (N$, XI. 60-63). 
We have in this scene the minutest data for abhinaya; through technique such as 
this the venue is easily and plausibly changed into the asrama without taxing the 
sense of probability of the spectator.' The transition is indicated by the king’s 
words nivarab sukagarbhakotara (I. 14) and the wildness of the woods is changed 
to the orderly nature of the hermitage. While the king enacts through vacika and 
angikabhinaya, the beauty of the hermitage, its trees and ponds, the charioteer 
goes on enacting through movement the quickening and subsequent slowing 
and final stopping of the chariot. The king alights from the chariot with a move¬ 
ment opposite to that prescribed for ascending of chariots (I. 15 ff. and NS, XII. 
91-92). 


After the meeting of Sakuntala and Dusyanta a series of stage directions 
follow which leave no room for doubt regarding the nature of this presentation. 
Raghavabhalta’s commentary on these stage directions is the certain proof of 
the prevalence of the rules of Bharala and their constant use in actual practice^ 88 


In Act IV, when Sakuntala leaves the asrama, all the verses demand dijgika- 
bhinaya constantly: a great part of Kanva’s speeches is full of movement, and the 
vision of creepers, plants, streams, etc., is built up only through words and abhi¬ 
naya. The seventh act builds up a vision of the sky and the king and Matali riding 
across the sky only through gestures. Bharata prescribes the appropriate gait for 
moving in the sky and says: “gait of a character moving through the sky is to in¬ 
clude the aerial can's and looking downwards: he is to move from samapada 
sthdna with simple steps. The gait of one who descends from the sky is also to be 
of this kind.” 180 (N§, XII. 92-95). 


* Examples of this kind could be multiplied: the actor lias to walk in a certain 
way, a special sthdna, carl or mai}dala to establish his locale: no signs, symbols or 
^announcements are necessary and once the sutrailhdra has left the stage, it is through 
stylized movement with precise and stylized use of the space of the stage that the 
full meaning of drama is communicated to the audience. From these examples 
in Kalidasa it is clear that by the time Kalidasa wrote his dramas, the rules of 
gesticulation were perfectly understood and practised: the writer needs to offer no 
explanations for what he is doing; he is following an absolutely known and 
prevalent convention of the stage. 

Among these conventions, second only to the important stage directions 
of angikabhinaya , was the convention of the zonal (kak$a) treatment of the stage. 
The stylized movements and the stylized acting alone could make this zonal 
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treatment possible: on a realistic stage, the Sanskrit play presents the oddest 
problems of divisions of scenes and acts, of exits and entries: actors move in 
and out of houses, palaces, gardens and woods freely and, what is more, they 
move from heaven to earth in the same act. To try and present all these on a 
realistic stage with stage decor and scenery necessarily leads the producer of 
the play either to do away with the scenery and props or to dispense with the division 
of acts as given in # thc texts of these dramas. The answer to all these difficulties is 
only one, namely, that the dramas were written with very specific stage conventions 
in mind, and, in order to present them successfully, any superimposition of the 
stage decor and equipment of the realistic stage is to ruin their flow and movement. 


In the Mdlavikagnimitra , the Vikramorvasiya and the Abijndna Sakuntala , there 
are many interesting examples of this zonal treatment, which could only be feasible 
if the actors danced their way across the stage rather than conversed in a matter- 
of-fact realistic style, in the Mdlavikagnimitra (Act Ill) we have a fine example of 
this convention. The act opens with the entry and quick exit of two maids, who 
converse imparting information about the great love of the king for Malavika. 
The king and the VidOsaka enter soon after and we learn of the emotional stale of 
the king. The complications arise now, for the king and the Vid Osaka are on the 
stage: they are supposed to have entered the garden first. Malavika enters the garden 
later, and by virtue of this she is still outside the garden bower, and yet can be seen 
by the king and the Vidusaka: she cannot see them. Later the king overhears her 
laments, sees her being decorated for the asoku-dohada by Bakulavalika, and is 
charmed by the pose of the sdlabhan/ika or the asuka-dohada she must have as¬ 
sumed to suggest performing of the ceremony: the sthdna she uses for this purpose 
is the asvakrdnta sthdna ( NS , XI1. I72b-173a). The king watches her and then 
enters queen Iravati who can watch both; the complication arises because the 
queen can hear the conversation of the king, who is unaware of her presence. 


Such a situation could have been made to look natural, only if the stage 
was divided into levels or if there was an apron stage with a curtain in between. 
All that did not exist on the Sanskrit stage; instead, all this was indicated only 
through gestures. Bharata treats of the zones and the local usage in a lull chapter. 
The treatment of the zones is invariably in relation and with reference to the 
three types of playhouses. Bharata lays down a general principle ( NS , XIII. 
1-10): “The zonal division is to be indicated by going about on the stage. When 
one is on a particular zone of the stage, it will indicate one locality and place and 
by moving off it, it will indicate another.” 


He says further (NS, XIIT. 4-6) that the “utility of the zonal division lies 
in the fact that it is from this convention of the zonal division that one is to know 
(whether the place in which the scene has been laid) is a house, city, garden.... 
etc.: the zones should be fixed accordingly. The relative location of the place is 
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indicated by entering the stage earlier or later: according to the convention of 
the zonal division, those who have entered the stage earlier should be taken to be 
inside (the house, garden) and those entering later arc known to be outside it. 
He who enters the stage with the intention of seeing the ones who cntei eailier 
should report turning to the right.” (Ghosh, M. M., translation, Ndivasdstra , 
p. 239). 

fc 

From the above it is clear that the /ones weie clearly demarcated and that it 
would be easy for the spectator to understand the transit from one zone to another. 

1 1 avail in the present instance must have rcpoitcd herself to the right before speak¬ 
ing, so that it was clear that she saw those who were already there, but when 
Malavika enters, neither she nor her friend report to the right. Thus they indicate 
entry but also establish not noticing those alicady on the stage. 

An even more complicated situation arises in Act IV, and its swiftness is 
possible only through the zonal treatment. We have the king's part of the garden 
at the beginning of Act IV, 2 if. There is the queen Dharini with her attendants; 
then the Vidusaka enters pretending to be bitten by a snake. So far it is simple 
and we can easily understand the going of the king to the queen with one round 
of the stage: at this point, according to modern conventions, there would be 
a drop or a change of scene, but none of that occurs here. The king dismisses 
the queen and her retinue easily and requests the co-conspirator of the love- 
game to take him to the proniodarana: without a change of scene they proceed 
to the prumodavana. The Vidusaka enters, tells of his success, and the Jovcrs meet 
At this point the stage is once again divided into thice /ones: the one where the 
king and Malavika are left to themselves, the second where the Vidusaka lies 
sleeping, and the third where queen lravati and her attendant enter and go around. 
It would require careful handling to manipulate these groupings on the stage 
and it is clear that the various actors must have utilized only their zone in move¬ 
ment, and would have moved only within these self-imposed limitations. The 
complication arises again, because lravati sees them together and they cannot. 
The Vidusaka does .not inform the king of the queen’s arrival. It is only when 
( the king leaves his zone to save the Vidusaka when the latter calls out for help 
that he notices queen Travail. Malavika, follows and the two by leaving their 
zone and entering into the second and third aic noticed by the queen. In Act V 
this division of the stage is again indicated and this time the stage was divided 
perhaps by the indication of an asoka tree, and all the characters gather round 
this tree for festivity. 

In Sakuntala, too, we have similar examples of stage manipulation and zonal 
treatment. In Act III the king and the Vidusaka enter the stage: the king confides 
in the Vidu§aka, soon after Sakuntala enters and confides in Anusuya. The king 
is on the stage and can hear Sakuntala’s conversation, but Sakuntala cannot hear 
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the king's: the king continually comments on what Sakuntala says, and it is on 
the basis of this that he comes forward. In Act IV, the impression of distance, of 
Anusuya going from the garden to the asrama, is all created through this zonal 
treatment and stylized walking on the stage: the lyrical beauty of this scene would 
not be possible if a realistic effect had been attempted. 

In the Vikramorvasiya such situations arc frequent. The queen appears to see 
the king with Urvasi in Act II. Act Til is made stageable and the illusion of Urvasi 
as invisible is communicated only through this stage convention of the zones 
and careful grouping. 


Stage situations and their treatment is not our main concern at the moment; 
but these conventions could have been accurately followed according to the laws 
of Bharata only if the actors were trained most accurately and punctiliously in 
the laws of movement and angikabhinaya: the actor trained only in speech could 
never portray the idea of zones and different moods effectively on the stage. From 
the dramas of Kalidasa and the dramas of the later writers, it is clear that these 
conventions were known not only to the scholar-poets and dramatists but also 
to the audience, for it is with an eye on these conventions that the Sanskrit drama¬ 
tist writes and presents his plays. These conventions would be impossible to follow 
without the medium of dance at the actor’s command. The stylization achieved 
through these conventions is one which dancing, music and imaginative presenta¬ 
tion have given to these dramas. 


However, once we come to the specific angikabhinaya of these dramas, every¬ 
thing else seems subsidiary. The gesture language is woven inextricably into the 
texture of Sanskrit drama. In Kalidasa we find the finest examples, and, once we 
look at Kalidasa carefully, we find that these are repeated by the dramatists who 
follow him. Indeed, the gesture language becomes stereotype in the later Sanskrit 
drama. 

In Sanskrit drama examples of angikabhinaya are of two types. The first is 
the accompaniment of abhinaya to verses in the play: these verses are sometimes 
sung by the character, sometimes by the other character, whose speech serves as 
commentary; sometimes they are sung or chanted from the background as in the 
Vikramorvasiya. Invariably, the abhinaya in these cases is of the suci, ankura or 
sakha variety, and from the descriptions of places non-existent on the stage and 
of mental states referred to, one can easily infer that abhinaya formed an essential 
part of this recitation. The spoken word was only half the acting, the other half 
being stylized acting through precise and codified movements of the hands, face, 
etc., and, in short, all that Bharata includes in the viniyoga of the ahgas and upahgas. 
We have already analyzed examples of this kind in the Abhijhana Sakuntala and 
the Vikramorvasiya. The other type of abhinaya is suggested through the stage 
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directions. These stage directions arc a help to the reader and the actor, but more 
than that, they are an essential part of the drama, and the written drama is in¬ 
complete without them. From the commentaries on these plays, we can visualize, 
in certain cases, the exact manner of execution of these stage directions. Raghava- 
bhaUa’s commentary on the Abhtjnana Silkuntala is a valuable source of informa¬ 
tion for this purpose: he gives us in this commentary exact descriptions of some of 
these stage directions. The clue to others can be found in the various chapters 
of Bharata. An attempt will be made here to correlate these stage directions to 
Bharata, wherever possible. But first let us consider those which Raghavabhatta 
has stated. 


In Act 1 occurs the stage direction l iksasicanam rupayati (Act 1. 17 fl’.). This 
is performed by making the nahmpadmakosa hasta {NS, IX. 207): they are taken 
to the shoulder region, then the avadhutd head movement ( NS, VIII. 30) is per¬ 
formed; the body bends gracefully a little, the hands arc then brought down and 
released. Then a pair of sukatunda hands is formed (NS, IX. 53-54) 100 and they 
arc crossed at the wrist, linger and palms facing down; these hands are lowered, 
with body bending on one side, and then with a turn of the wrists, they arc turned 
into a pair of up-going padmakosa hands (NS, IX. 79b-80a); they are then taken 
across the breast to the shoulder region, lowered to the knee region and then 
released as if watering trees. 191 

Then a little later comes the stage direction ‘Fnacts the disturbance by the 
bee (bhnimarabddhiim rupayati) (I. 19). This is shown according to the commen¬ 
tary by the vidhuta head (NS, VIII. 24, a quick movement of the head used in 
panic and fright) and tremulous lips (kultana movement of the lips, sec NS, VIII. 
144-46, used for pain, cold, fear, etc.) and the pataka hands facing outwards placed 
near the face: the head is turned quickly across in flight, lips quiveiing and the 
pataka hands move quickly in double tempo in different directions protecting the 
face from the bec. J9 “ 

Srngdralajjii rupayati is the next important stage direction; this bashtul love 
confusion is shown by panivrtta head (NS, VIII. 27) and the lajjita glance (NS, 
VIII, 66). 193 The laj/d stage direction often occurs in the first act: in this particular 
case the words srhgdra lajjr specify the type of bashfulness that ^akuntala exhibits 
and also set the mood of the act. 


The stage direction jandmtakam occurs often and we know Irom Bharata and 
other authorities such as the authors of the Dasarupakam and the Sangitaratnakara 
that it is depicted through the tripataka hasta . m Sometimes Kalidasa gives straight¬ 
forward directions, which are also in keeping with the terminology of Bharata. The 
adhomukha head is used in bashfulness etc. Sakuntala lowers her head in this 
fashion in response to the king’s loving attentions (I. 24 If.). Bharata’s term for this 
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movement is adhogata and adhomukha (NS, VIII. 36), but both are similar move¬ 
ments. On the same plane is the showing of the fore-finger by &akuntala asking 
her friends to keep quiet. The bhrubhahga of the eyebrows is also of this kind and 
needs no great explanation. 

In Act III the pupil enacts ‘hearing’ 195 and looking at the sky: both these 
stage directions are simple enough and can be easily understood. Raghavabhat- 
ta gives us further hints as to how they are to be represented: the looking at the 
sky is a technical term akasya used here for addressing Priyamvada who is at some 
distance. This mode of address according to Bharata is employed in addressing 
someone who is at a distance and who docs not appear on the stage. According to 
the Dasarupakam , it belongs to the ndtyadharmi convention. The hearing is re¬ 
presented by the head bent to the side and the eyeballs in a motionless state. 196 

Soon after the king appears in a love-sick state and represents madanaavasthd 
(Act III, beginning). This love distraction is represented by the lolita head, 197 the 
sunya drtfi used in anxiety, indicating motionlessness and dola hasta. Thus the 
whole state is represented by a circular movement of the head, with vacant staring 
and shoulders drooping with arms released in the dola hastas: a most appropriate 
rendering of this state of love-distraction and words come as almost auxiliaries to 
this physical representation. Raghavabha'tta 198 goes further and tells us exactly how 
these movements are to be performed: he also mentions an alternative to the dola 
hastas: the chin rests on the interlocked karkaja hasta 109 and this indicates the 
melancholy reverie. 

The king is unhappy, he looks around, addresses Kamadeva, the doer of all 
this; looks upward to indicate the mid-day sun: for in this heat of the afternoon, 
^akuntala could perhaps be found in the garden bower: the mid-day sun may be 
indicated according to Bharata by looking upward with half-shut eyes (NS, Kavva- 
ntala , XXV. 8). In this heat he goes to find Sakuntala: as he moves he represents 
the touch of breeze through movement. Through his movements, we learn that the 
king has moved from the heat of the sun to the garden with creepers where the cool 
breeze blows: the touch of breeze he indicates by slightly narrowing down the eyes, 
raising the eyebrows and by touching the shoulder and the cheek (N$, Kaxyamala , 
XXII. 77b-78a): this is perhaps also represented by horripilation, judging by what 
Bharata says in another chapter (N&, Kdvyamala, XXV. 9) regarding the repre¬ 
sentation of pleasant objects. Here we have a very interesting example of nafya- 
dharmi where, instead of blazing spotlights and subdued lighting and change of 
scenery, we have it all represented through angikabhinaya. The king starts by 
looking at the sun upwards with half-shut eyes; perhaps, covers his face to show 
the hot wind, and then moves around the stage, has a pleasanter expression, enacts 
the touch of cool breeze and we know that he has moved from one place to another, 
(parikramd sparsam rupayati). 
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Sakuntala enters with her friends in this bower: she too is sorrowful and 
dejected, and thus occurs the stage direction (visada ndfayitva): she represents this 
through an enactment of thinking (N&, Vlf. 104 If.) a loss of energy and the like: 
the df$ti she uses for this is the visanpa used in despair (visada). 

The king looks at her longingly, with abhila$a, m> and overhears the conver¬ 
sation of this dejected beloved with her friends. Sakuntala lies on a bed here: it is 
possible that a real bed was used here, since the stage direction does not speci¬ 
fically mention that Sakuntala enacts it: but it is probable that the whole scene 
was shown only through movement; and if the latter be the case then the type of 
lying down wc see here is the natu where her shanks are slightly stretched and the 
hands hang loosely resting, representing fatigue and distress (NS, XII. 234). It is 
from this graceful and effective posture of lying down that she tries to half arise 
in order to address Anusuya. 


The king appears on the stage; she wishes to go; he holds her by the hand, 
attempts to raise her face; she makes a gesture of aversion. The king’s action is 
portrayed by means of the tripataka hasta facing up and brought under the chin, 
the middle-finger and the fore-finger being placed near the chin. Sakuntala’s aver¬ 
sion is depicted by an averting head (paravrtla head movement) 201 and by folding 
lower lip in the mouth ( vimguhana ) (NS, VIIT. 145-46). 202 Here, too, we have a 
characteristic example of the nutyadharmi and an exquisite piece of dngikabhmaya. 
It is not a realistic depiction of advances made by the lover; it is, instead, a delicate 
suggestion made through hand gestures. The act ends with the king’s looking up 
to the sky—this lime to tell us that the clouds aic gathering and the evening has 
come. The evening he possibly 203 indicates through two pataka hands raised: these 
hands make a svastika (N§, IX. J35b-137a) and then separate: two arala hands 
upturned and held together at the wrists: when these hands aie separated from 
this position and are lowered making a circle, the sky, clouds and other such ex- 
tensive things are indicated: the head gesture is udvahita (NS, VIII. 29), used lor 
looking up—with appropriate movements of the eye (NS, Kdvyamala , XXV. 2-4). 


• If one pauses for a moment to see how the dhgikabhinaya has merged itself 
into the spoken word of the play, one is amazed at the way it permeates through 
the entire dramatic action The indication of a change of time, of place, is all 
represented through gestures: the passage of time is represented through gesture. 
The mid-day sun changes through movement into the evening sun: the heat turns 
into cool breeze with gestures and the hero and heroine learn of each other more 
through gestures than the spoken word. 


Act IV begins with friends enacting the picking of the flowers: this is repre¬ 
sented through appropriate gestures by hands and arms. The hastas that Bharata 
prescribes for this is bhramara (NS, IX. 101) or the sandam&a which is used for 
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picking of a flower from the stem IX. 112-16). Raghavabhatta, however, 
does not prescribe these hands in his commentary; according to him, this is to be 
represented by the left hand in arala and the right hand in hamsdsya , 204 

The pupil enters and indicates the time of day through gestures: he has just 
got up from his sleep and, looking at the sky, tells us of the break of dawn. 305 

According to Raghavabhatta, the falling of leaves is portrayed through the 
tripataka hands near the eyes, and the putting of tilaka is also portrayed by the 
tripataka hastas . 3o6 They decorate Sakuntala and the whole decoration is enacted: 
the sandamia and bhramara hands are used for portraying decoration with orna¬ 
ments; the katakamukha and hamsdsya hands are used for lac painting. 207 These 
hands are not quite in conformity with Bharata’s uses of these hastas, but the rules 
for the hastas are so flexible that the movements indicated by Raghavabhatta 
would easily tit. According to the Ndtyasastra , the katakamukha hands are used 
for putting a necklace or a garland. The sandamsa is used for lac dye etc. (NS, 
IX. 60-63 and 112 ff.). The feet are decorated with the kartarimukha hastas, and, 
in this Raghavabhatta follows Bharata. 208 

The entire representation of decoration is thus a short but lovely piece of 
mime. The scene has another beautiful example of abhinaya when 6akuntala is 
stopped by the pet doe of the asrama. According to Raghavabhatta, 209 this is 
portrayed by the urudvrtta movement: the foot with the heel raised is flanked 
behind the other foot, and the body is twisted. When &akuntala turns back to 
see, it is in terms of the apakranta edri in which the feet cross, and one foot is in 
a kuncita position. The whole movement would indicate stopping; the sudden 
stop and then the turning around to see the cause of this with appropriate hands 
represents the doe clinging to her (gatibddham rupayati). The Ndtyasastra docs 
not prescribe a movement for this, and what Raghavabhatta describes as the urud¬ 
vrtta movement is perhaps the karana of that name (NS, IV. 159). 

In Act VI, Sanumati, the heavenly apsard, descends from her aerial chariot: 310 
later she ascends to heaven. She ascends by the bahyabhramarika 211 and descends 
by the gahgavatarana , 212 according to Raghavabhatta. The gahgavatararia kararia 
is rendered in many ways. It may be done by curling of the leg behind like a scor¬ 
pion’s sting and tripataka hastas held down, breast erect and the head lowered; 
the other way was the vi$nukranta karana and tripataka hastas held over the uplif¬ 
ted foot to show the Ganga flowing: the third way is the acrobatic kararia ganga - 
vatarana, as in the sculptures at the Cidambaram temple. Any one of these move¬ 
ments might have been attempted for showing the descending from the celestial 
chariot. According to Bharata, these karaqas or a gait might represent the riding 
of a celestial chariot and the descending from the sky: simple steps are used for 
this, beginning with the samapdda sthana, and, when mounting these vehicles, 
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the body is to be held up and when alighting, the body is to be held down (NS, 

XII. 88-92). In this particular case Sanumati suggests a descent from the sky through 

the use of the apaviddha arms and tossing of the ends of her clothes (NS. XII 
94-95). 

At the end of this scene, the king enacts the mounting of the chariot, and 
there must have been a difference between this mounting and Sanumati's mount¬ 
ing. Raghavabhafta, on the authority of the Sahgitaratndkara, says that this is 
protrayed through the urdhvajartu carl . 213 

fn Act VII, ihe king is seen in a celestial car in heaven: the celestial car may 
have been represented by a prop on the stage, but it is more likely that the gaits 
of the king and of Matali represented their presence in the celestial regions. The 
gait began with the samapdda sthana , and constituted the aerial cans, and most 
likely ended in the atikrdntd car 7 (NS, X. 30 ff). Like the first act, the first part 
of this act is also an exquisite piece of dancing and abhinaya , where both the ahgika 
and the vdeika are employed: through gestures of the feet they depict their being 
in heaven, and by the look of the eyes (looking down) they suggest the earth which 
lies vast and beautiful below. The king’s words act as commentary on the abhinava 
of Matali and Matali's words serve as a commentary on tho king’s abhinaya: they 
reach Hcmakuta and alight from the chariot, and this descending from the chariot 
is also done with a carl. Matali draws the reins, depicting it through a pair of 
katakdmukha hands (NS, IX. 61-63). 

The enactment of the child's playing with the cub must also be represented 
through movement: here the cub was, perhaps, represented by a person with a 
mask, and the speech of the king (VII. 4.) draws our attention to this bit of enacting. 

The rest of dhgikdbhinaya suggested through stage directions is of the realistic 
type and appropriately so: the king’s embracing the son, his showing of the ring 
let Sakuntala, etc., all belong to the naturalistic tradition. 

• From this analysis of the stage directions, there can be no doubt whatsoever 
of the character of this play in terms of stage technique: the playwright obviously 
had the theatrical aspect of the play in mind, and the stage directions tell us or the 
very important role played by dhgikdbhinaya in these dramas. This tradition which 
manifests itself so clearly in the plays of Kfilidasa continues to the last days of 
Sanskrit drama. The stage directions go on becoming more stylized and it must 
have been easy for the early writers of regional languages to extract the purely 
vdeika lyrical portion out of this tradition and also to compose lyrics meant only 
for acting purposes: the tradition in all the classical styles of Indian dancing, of 
doing abhinaya to the spoken word, whether lyrical or narrative, finds its origin in 
the drama proper. 
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Kalidasa is also a master of sattvikabhinaya , and the drama as it has come 
down to us, employs the sattvikabhinaya to a very large extent. The blossoming 
of Sakuntala’s love is manifested by this type of abhinaya and is an excellent illus¬ 
tration of the bhavas , anubhavas and vibhavas of the Sanskrit dramatic theory. 
The sattvikabhinaya we find in the play largely centres round the personality of 
Sakuntala and in her person we find the feminine grace at its best. The natural 
graces ( alahkara ) of women are many. She is the innocent maiden, the mugdhd 
in the first act, and with the appearance of the king, her natural modesty turns 
into an adult bashfulness and desire of response (M5>, Kayvamala , XXII. 23) and 
with the enquiries of her friends regarding the stranger who has so captured her 
heart, we have the grace held (passion) which is manifested in abhinaya such as the 
sfhgdra-lajja etc. Then we have a beautiful flowering of these graces: she has kanti, 
a fresh lustre (dipti ) and as the love grows the voluntary graces become more pre¬ 
dominant and we see their manifestation in graces such as the vibboka (affected 
coldness), vibhrama (confusion), vilasa (amorous gestures) and mottayita (mani¬ 
festation of affection and being absent-minded due to the lover). It was a continua¬ 
tion of this mood that gave her the dreamy ecstasy of Du§yanta and the curse of 
Durvasa: in Act Til she exhibits another grace of sweet reluctance (kuttamitam) 
towards the king; the capacity to depict these successfully would make the 
ahgikabhinaya of the actor significant and beautiful. Bharata devotes an entire 
chapter to these graces, both feminine and masculine. 211 

The play Abhijhana Sakuntala is not only a literary masterpiece but is also a 
perfect example of the dramatist’s understanding and application of Bharata’s 
stage technique. This general pattern is found in the other plays; a mere enumera¬ 
tion of the stage directions in the other plays of Kalidasa will suffice. 

The Vikramorvasiya is a rich source of ahgikabhinaya. Tn the Act I, King 
Vikrama like Dusyanta enters the stage enacting the riding of a chariot: 
(I. p. 9). 216 The king portrays the speed of the chariot by taking a round of the stage 
in fast speed, and then the apsaras enact descending the mountain (I. p. 12). 316 
This is performed in the atikranta carl (A 1$, XII. 96-98a); the body is held up; 
in descending the mountain one foot is in the atikranta carl and the other in qn 
ahcita position. 217 UrvaSl appears seated on the chariot leaning on the arm of the 
king and the king’s descriptions of the earth and its unevenness are supported by 
their enacting. 218 UrvaSi and the king rub against each other as they alight from 
the chariot and, as they enact this, the charioteer enacts the stopping of the vehicle. 
The rest of the act has many examples of the chariot’s movement—its being stop¬ 
ped, of the characters ascending and descending the chariot (I. p. 23). The apsaras 
then enact moving in the sky {akaiotpatanam rupayanti). in 

This moving about in the sky can be shown by any number of carls such as 
the atikranta, parhakrdnta, aviddha and rest (Nl§, X. 30 ff.). As the dance of the 
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apsaras proceeds, UrvasI enacts being hindered by something: the whole movement 
is significant. UrvaSi starts her dance with the samapada sthana and performs a 
number of aerial carls, and then suddenly stops as if entangled by something: her 
garland has entangled itself with a creeper and Citralekha helps her to disentangle 
it 220 yhe entanglement of the garland with the creeper would then be very similar 
to the movement of Sakuntala when the doe stops her, with the difference that 
UrvasI enacts the garland and its entanglement by looking back rather than at the 
doe: the garland is represented by a pair of kafakdmukha hastas held near the neck 
(N&, IX. 61-63) 221 and the creeper by the sudmukha hast a (NS, IX. 64-71a). The 
entanglement is shown by a conjured look and a sudden jump, along 
with a sudden stopping of the carls which the apsaras were performing. Menaka 
disentangles her and her movement starts by first representing the garland and then 
disentangling it from the creeper. 

In Act II, the king describes the spring, and in his description of the spring 
(II. 7) he must have employed the appropriate gestures; thus spring is represented 
through enjoyment and rejoicing (N§, Kavyamala, XXV. 31). 

Thinking or cinta is enacted by (IT. 7ff.) 222 sighing, deep breathing and an 
expression of absent-mindedness (NS, VII. 77-78). Citralekha and UrvasI enter 
soon after and UrvasI enacts being love-sick (madana-vedana). This manifestation 
of love can be represented through lalitahhinaya of various kinds and the natural 
graces of women, i.e., alahkara. The two friends converse for some time, and then 
UrvasI decides to overhear the king’s conversation with the Vidusaka: she decides 
to make herself invisible: she conceals herself with the tiraskarhv: by covering 
the face with this veil both Citralekha and UrvasI become invisible 
and from this we also know that there is no need of their restricting themselves 
to one zone for fear of being seen by the king. They perhaps do not touch their 
heads with the ardla hastas raised from the sides, but if they were to be greeted, 
then the ardla hastds raised from the sides touching the head would indicate 
greeting invisible persons (N$, Kavyamala, XXV. 72). 

* UrvasI writes a letter to the king—which flies across to him; this letter writing 
is done by one hand in the pataka hasta showing the paper and the other hand 
in hamsasya hasta , 223 showing the pen or the brush for writing or painting. This 
gesture is frequently seen in the contemporary Bharatanatyam . 

Citralekha removes her veil first. UrvaSl follows. With the removing of this 
veil both become visible to the king. These gestures would have to be accurately 
executed for the audience to understand that a character is invisible or visible on 
the stage. UrvaSi is called to heaven; now she enacts unhappiness and vi$ada. This 
is represented by deep breathing (N$, VII. 106-7) and by the visanna glance (NS, 
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VIII. 89, the glance for vifdda ): she leaves the king, looking at him longingly with 
both the lalita (N$, VIII. 74) and ,’i$aru?a glances (NS, VIII. 69). 

The bhojapatra has disappeared, and the Vidusaka goes looking for it: he 
moves around the stage with anuvrtta (NS, VIII. 108) glance as if to find something 
and with parlokita glance (NS, VIII. 109); combined with appropriate gestures of 
the hands and the feet, he gives the impression of looking frantically for the lost 
bit of paper. The queen has entered, has seen part of the goings-on, and has found 
the letter: naturally, she is in a rage and has a heated argument with the king. She 
leaves in great anger: she manifests here the jealous angei through tearful eyes, 
touching of the chin and the lips, shaking of the head, knitting of the eyebrows 
(bhfkuti), curling of fingers and assuming the ayata sthana posture (NS, Kavyamald, 
XXV. 55b-56a) (kopam natayitvd) (NS, VII 24. ff.). In Act III. 5 fF. 224 , the king 
and the Vidusaka enact ascending the stairs (sopandrohanam natyanti). In ascend¬ 
ing the stairs of the palace, the king and the Vidusaka move in the atikrantd can, 
and their bodies are held erect and they put forward their steps as if ascending the 
stairs (NS, XII. 96-98a). The king and the Vidusaka have ascended the stairs thus 
and can now see the moon emerging out of the darkness: the king looks at the 
moon (III. 7 IT.); 225 the looking at the moon and the idea of night arc represented 
by the outstretched ardhacandra hasta (NS, IX. 43-45); the eyeballs are moved 
upwards, and a kuncita movement of the eyebrows is used to indicate the pleasant¬ 
ness of touch. 2 ' 26 The ardhacandra hastas are prescribed for the crescent moon, blit, 
if the king wished to show the full moon, he would perhaps use the left hand m 
alapadma hasta and the right in pataka 227 The king also enacts worshipping the 
moon, addresses it in various ways, one of them being, “as one who is ever present 
on the crest of Siva.” This may be depicted through the ardhacandra hasta , and 
the worshipping is represented by kneeling on the ground (NS, XII. 201 flf.) and 
a adhogata lace movement (N$, VIII. 36): the hands are padmakosa (NS, IX, 82). 

i 

The king sits down hopefully and then enter Urvasi and Citralekha, enacting 
the riding of a celestial chariot. Urvasi wants Citralekha to find out what her lover 
was doing at the moment. Citralekha meditates to find it out. This meditation 
(dhyana) is represented by downcast eyes (avalokita drtfi) and slightly bent heacj, 
(kuncita), the left hand being in sandatMa (NS, Kavyamald, XXII. 24). Both of 
them descend from the chariot this time with the atikrantd carl and a kuncita pada. 
Urvasi enacts being distressed (visada), and, on hearing the queen’s footsteps, she 
is again distressed and this time the visddabhava has become a sorrow of a different 
nature, and she enacts visanna by the appropriate djrsti (N§, VIII. 69). The queen 
almost repeats the abhinaya of the king described earlier. She, too, looks at the 
moon 228 and enacts worshipping the moonlight with flowers etc. The king repeats 
the pujd and then holds his hands in afijali hasta. Later in the Act, UrvaSi and 
Citralekha again become invisible by wearing the tiraskaritjJ and thereafter Ur¬ 
vasi goes and shuts the eyes of the king: the king enacts recognizing her touch. All 
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this by itself sounds simple and a realistic depiction of it is easily possible: but in 
this case, it is hardly likely that UrvasI really touched the king’s person: she enacts 
it, and then the king in turn enacts the feeling of touch ( sparsa rupayitva). The 
utsanga hands (N§, IX. 139) represent this feeling of touch. 229 This would also be 
shown by slightly narrowing the eyes ( kuncita ) by raising the eyebrows, and by 
slightly touching the shoulder, the cheek, etc. (NS, Kavyamdid , XXII. 77b-78a). 

Various vydbhieari bhavas, such as visada, soka and the like, are enacted in 
Act IV. UrvasI sits by the pond, the pond being indicated by the two pataka hastas- M ' 
extended outwards, and the sentiment of soka she expresses by a copious shedding 
of tears, a change of colour, etc. (NS, VII. 19 ff.). The king then enters in a state 
of love-distraction: he addresses himself to the sky (unmukha): his gait is unsteady, 
represented through irregular steps; his body covered with dust and his hair dis¬ 
hevelled. He talks to himself: sometimes he sings and sometimes he laughs: some¬ 
times he dances in joy and sometimes he stands still. Bharata gives an elaborate 
description of persons in this state and a reading of Act IV of the Vikramorvasiva 
shows us how perfectly this description fits the king (NS, XII. 123-130). He would 
move as follows: “After moving in the baddhd carl (NS, X. 21), he is to cross his 
feet. Then going round in all the four directions with this can, he is to perform 
the bhramara mandala (NS, XI. 44b-47a) and reach the corner of the stage. Then 
turning round the trika gracefully and holding the lata hasta (NS, IX. 198) and 
with irregular steps he is to move and walk about.” 211 Tn this way he addresses 
the sky and talks to himself, and does abhinaya to the verses recited on stage or 
sung from the background. He picks up a pebble to throw it into the pond, stops 
and enacts the bhdva karund; to depict this bhdva, he would use the appropriate 
glance, i.e., karund drsti , where the upper eyelid is lowered, the eyeball is at rest, 
the gaze is lixed on the lip of the nose, and a tear is held in the eye (MV, VII1. 49). 

In this distracted state, the king moves on the stage, sometimes walking, at 
others pausing, but each of these movements is executed so as to make a neat 
choreographical pattern. An artist unacquainted with the accepted conventions 
of the stage and the rules applicable in a given situation might have given a general 
stage direction and would have left it to the imagination of the actor to interpret 
it. Here everything is laid down, and the precise use of these specific movements 
alone according to the author evoke the appropriate bhdva. The king moves on 
the stage in a state of love-distraction; he places his knee on the ground, takes a 
turn, and recites a verse: the formation of this pose on the knee serves as a kind of 
a refrain to the rest of his enactment (iti natirtva jdnubhyam, Act IV, 23 fF. and 
26 If.). This dance is performed in the bhramara carl, which consists mostly of resting 
on the knee and moving around the trika. In contemporary practice one finds 
the survival of this movement in Braj Rasa and in Krsna’s movement in Manipur. 


This piece of abhinaya is a beautiful solo dance, full of a variety of poses, 
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cans, steps ( caranas ) and emotions ( bhavas ). His steps move in rhythm and he 
employs various types of abhinaya, using movements of both the ahgas and upafigas. 
His eyes and eyelids follow the hands, and Kalidasa is careful in laying down 
exact stage directions for all these movements. 282 The king delineates the idea of 
sound, of hearing from the background, and the sound of birds calling by the 
sacl glance and by putting his hand to the ear (NS, Kavyamala, XXII. 76b-77a). 233 
He is tired and faints with exhaustion: this act of fainting murcchUa is depicted 
by closing the eyelids ( pihita ) (NS, VIII. 117), by performing a kuhcita move¬ 
ment of the eyebrows (NS, VIII. 128-129a); the head is in the ancita position 
(N§, VIII. 32-33) and the hands in dola hastas (NS, IX. 148-49): the mouth and 
face follow other appropriate gestures. Through his words we know that he can 
see a precious jewel in a cave, and through his enactment we know that he has 
brought the precious stone out: the words and gesture of the king bring to us 
the visions of woods, rivers, mountains, creepers, plants, animals, and the rest: the 
vacika and the dhgikdbhinaya present such a vivid picture that there is no need 
left for scenery and stage effects, nor do we miss the absence of deer, peacocks, 
birds, and other animals on the stage. The act ends on a hopeful note: the king 
has found his beloved at last and they are seen making an exit. 

In Act V, the stage directions of bhava are common: the agitation (avega) 
of the king is represented by rubbing the eyes, hurriedly moving from one place 
to another, and perhaps by weeping, too (NS, VII. 62 ff.). Astonishment (i vismaya , 
Act V, 6 ff., sarvey vismayam rupayanti ) is enacted by opening tht* eyes wide, 
without a wink ( vismita, NS, VIII. 61). The head moves to and fro in the parivahita 
movement 234 (NS, VIII. 28) and horripilation. 235 

The other stage directions of this act, such as the embracing the child, the 
child’s entering with bow, etc., are like those in the last act of the Abhijnana 
Sdkuntala, and are performed in the lokadharml convention. The king’s acting of 
visada and fainting, however, is stylized and thus in ndtyadharmi : it is similar to 
what we have described earlier. 

We have already discussed the part played by dancing and abhinaya in the 
Malavikagnimitra. Besides the dance of Malavika, there are a few significant stage 
directions.. In Act III, Samahitika enacts the plucking of blossoms from a tree; 
this may be represented by the aivakranta sthana (NS, XII. 175-176), but the 
hands would be either kafakamukha or sandamsa (N$, IX. 60-63 and 112-116). 
The king enacts the feeling of touch 236 of the air, the representation of which 
we have mentioned before. Malavika enters in a state of anxiety (cinta) and shows 
this with half-closed eyes, touching the valaya (bangles), the nivi (the navel) and 
the thighs (N$, Kavyamala , XXII. 160): this is the second stage of love according 
to Bharata (N$, Kavyamala, XXII. 153b-157a), but she soon moves to the third 
stage of reflection (< anusmrti ) (N§, Kavyamala, XII. 161 ff.). The king observes 
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her and his despair changes into the emotion of joy ( sahar$am ). This would be 
represented by the relaxation of the facial muscles and wide-open eyes, with a 
manifestation of the temperamental states like perspiration, horripilation, tears 
and the like (N$, VII. 92-94 ff.). 

In Act III, the enactment of decorating Malavika’s feet for the asoka-dohada 
is represented through the kartarimukha hands (NS, IX. 39-41). Queen Iravati’s 
state of intoxication would be represented by unsteady steps, a reeling body and 
staggering feet (MS, XII. 121-122). The movement of her head would be reeling 
in parlolita (NS, VIII. 37), and her glance would be madird drsti (NS, VIII. 94). 

In Act IV, the king is still in a state of depression because of separation: the 
Vidusaka has thought of a plan and he enters the stage holding his thumb as if 
a snake had bitten him. The queen, the king and everyone is disturbed. He enacts 
the effects of poison on him successfully (IV. 4 ff.). The (visavega rupayati) enact¬ 
ment of this is portrayed by throwing out of the hands and feet and other limbs, 
and the effect of this poison is shown by a quivering action of different parts of 
the body and by closing of the eyes (N$, Kavyamala, XXV. 104 and 113). Jaya- 
sena, an accomplice in the conspiracy, takes the queen’s ring to cure the Vidusaka 
of the snake-bite. Cleverly manoeuvred, the king leaves the stage and so does 
the queen with her attendants. After this, instead of the change of scene the king, 
along with Jayasena, enacts the going to the pramodvana where he can meet 
Malavika. They take a round of the stage indicating this, but, before they can 
quite reach the place, they notice queen Iravati and her maid gathering flowers 
Here the stage is divided automatically into zones: the queen and Candrikii are 
seen at one end of the stage and the king and the Vidusaka on the other. The 
king, having entered the stage, can see the queen, but the queen is unaware of their 
presence. The king hides himself and yet can see Malavika and Bakulavalika 
entering: the king sees her through a window. We have here a very interesting 
piece of the zonal treatment. The king and the Vidusaka take their positions 
back stage: they indicate a window with their hand gestures: the queen enters from 
the other side and, since she does not report herself to the right (N§, XIII. 10), 
she continues to be unaware of the king’s presence. Malavika and Bakulavalika 
enter from the side of the king and can see the king, but only after Malavika has 
indicated the opening of the door. Malavika represents the door by two tripataka 
hastas facing each other (NS, IX. 35) and, with one tripataka hasta and an appro¬ 
priate step, she indicates entering in (N§, IX. 29a). She is angry. First she turns 
away her face with the paravrtta movement of the head (NS, VIII. 34) and then 
feels a little reconciled, goes up to him, feels shy, and enacts bashfulness. The 
king in turn enacts love-sickness. The Vidusaka cleverly whisks Bakulavalika 
away to let the lovers be alone. At this point (IV. 13), the groupings on the stage 
change. The king and Malavika are in one zone, the Vidusaka in another 
(Bakulavalika having made an exit) and the queen in a third, enacting the plu- 
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eking and gathering of flowers. Perhaps, a pillar suggested the divisions of the 
stage: this belief is confirmed by the statement that the Vidusaka is seen dozing 
against this pillar, while Malavika and the king converse. Queen Iravati, along 
with Nipunika, now enters the stage by taking a round to establish the fact that they 
are in the area of vision and not away from it. The purely visual effect of this 
grouping, with characters thus distributed on the floor space indicate the different 
areas of the stage. The Vidusaka babbles in his sleep, perhaps, by speaking in¬ 
distinctly (NS, Kavyamala, XXV. 98), thereby drawing the queen’s attention. 
A curtain and a pillar were perhaps used for this scene judging from the fact that 
the Vidusaka mentions it, and Bakulavalika warns the lovers by entering and 
lifting the curtain in a hurry. With this, and queen Iravati’s discovery, all the 
characters now move centre stage and are thus in a common zone. 

It is clear from the above that stage manipulations and directions of the 
kind noticed here could only be possible through a highly stylized technique. The 
audience, as also the actors, must have completely understood this division of 
the stage into zones and the gesture language was employed to present such com¬ 
plicated situations. This could perhaps be represented through purely imitative 
and realistic gestures, but then the distinctive stylized character would be 
lost. Kalidasa is aware of these stage conventions and makes the fullest use 
of them. 

In Act V ( Malavikagnimitra ), the dwarf enters the stage with one foot in the 
agratalasancara position and the other in the ancita one. The steps are narrow 
and chequered (NS, XIIT. 135-36). Malavika enacts fear (bhavci) by a tremor of 
the hands and feet (NS, VIT. 34 ff.). The glance she uses for this is bhayanvita 
(NS, VIII. 59): the eyeballs move in valana (NS, VIII. 102) or niskraniana and 
the lips tremble (kampana) (NS, VIII. 141-42). The Parivrajika walks in the sama- 
pdda carl (N$, XII. 199b-200a) right through; and when in this act she sheds 
tears, these are represented by the tripataka hastas (NS, IX. 32) and by rubbing 
of the eyes. Here the Parivrajika’s abhinaya is not merely cmgika ; it is also satt- 
vika. Other stage directions such as the enactment of distress, joy, fear, tears and 
astonishment in the play need not be analyzed again. 

With a discussion on these stage directions, we have analyzed all possible 
sources of the dance in Kalidasa: through this analysis, we have seen how dancing 
constitutes an indispensable part of this drama and how the spoken word is but 
a part of the whole. We have also observed that the character of these plays is 
determined by the part played by dancing (nrtta) and angikabhinaya in them. 
In the successors of Kalidasa, this tradition continues, and we find that Harsa, 
Bhavabhuti, ViSakhadutta and RajaSekhara employ dancing on all the four levels 
mentioned earlier. Through their works and the commentaries, we can trace the 
history of dance and the part it played in drama. 
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Har$a 

King Har§a of Kanauja (648 a.d.) was a palron and lover of the fine arts. 
Bana clearly says that he was a poet 237 and learned scholar: “his knowledge cannot 
find range enough in doctrines to be learned; all the fine arts are too narrow a 
field for his genius.” 238 1-tsing tells us that Har$a “versified the story of the Bodhi- 
sattva Jimutavahana, who surrendered himself in place of a Naga”, 230 and Harsa 
had this composition set to music and dance and had it performed by a company. 
From the same source, we learn that Harsa also had Candradasa’s Visvantara and 
Asvaghosa's Buddhacanki versified and set to dancing and music. 210 He is also 
said to have taken part in dramatic performances. 2 " 

The sister of Harsa, Rajyasri, “gradually giew lip in the daily familiarity 
with friends, expert in song, dance, etc.” 212 Her tutor Divakaramitra taught her 
the doctrines of Buddhism and she became distinguished m her knowledge of the 
Sammatlya doctrine.' 243 

The plays of Harsa provide rich internal evidence of the author's Knowledge 
of and familiarity with the art and technique of dancing and stage-craft. 

In the Pnyadiusikci , the captive girl is assigned to the queen: the queen is 
given the task of arranging for instruction of the maid Aranyaka: she receives train¬ 
ing in dancing, music, singing and instrumental music (gita-nrtya vddyadisii) By 
Act III, she is so accomplished that she is fit enough to act as the heroine of a play 
wntten by Sankrtyayani, the aged confidante of the queen. In this play, Aranyaka 
plays the part of the queen, and Manorama, her friend, the part of the king, the 
play has for its theme the love between Vatsaraja and queen Vasavadatla Later, 
when the role of king is realistically played by the king himself, there arc compli¬ 
cations; and Priyadarsika is thrown into piison The play within a play is a com¬ 
mon device, the divisions of the stage for its presentation here arc interesting. 
In Act IV again, great histrionic powers arc called for to portray Aranyaka's 
poisoning herself: dngikdbhinaya in the ncifyadliailtd convention could be the only 
mode of presenting such situations. 


In Harsa's Ratnavnli, there is a music and dance festival, which Rajasekhara 

elaborates upon in nis Karpuranumjarl The play opens with a spring festival. 

The king sits on one side watching the performance of Madamka and Cutalatika. 

The Vidusaka tells us of the nature of this*dance: they enter the stage dancing the 
■ 

spring-dance (vasantabhinaya nrtyanli). The maids enter the stage with quick 
steps, scattering flowers of various kinds, and with very little restraint, as they are 
supposedly under the power of madana. The king’s speeches have told us of the 
general note of festivity in the entire city; and the sound of song is heard and 
scenes of men and women dancing are seen everywhere. 
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The enacting of the two maids gives a visual representation of this festival 
of spring: they enter and dance the graces of love ( madana-lila) and the song 
they sing is in the dvipadikhanda (I. 12-13). This dance belongs to the nftya variety, 
for it has in it both nrtta (dancing proper) and abhinaya. It has exactly the same 
basic structure as the padam in Bharatandtyam. The tala of this dance is determined 
by the metre of the poem and is directly dependent on it (as it is in contemporary 
practice, too). In this particular case, it consists of two portions ( padas ) and each 
pada has 26 matras , being equally divided into 13 matras each. This differs, however, 
from the famous Prakrta dvipadi, for, according to Pihgala, it consists of two 
padas , each pada being of 28 matras. The maids in all probability sang this song 
and interpreted the words through various saheari bhdvas. We know of the fast 
tempo of this dance, as also of its intense vehemence, through the description 
of the king (I. 16). They have danced with such exuberance that their long tresses 
have loosened and the decorative flowers have fallen off: the Vidusaka tries to 
dance with them, but not knowing that the song is dvipadi and not carcari, he 
comes back deflated and ashamed of his ignorance. That the tala and the character 
of the dance were directly related to the metre is clear from this evidence: other 
steps could not have been made to tit into the song, and the maids familiar with 
dance naturally make fun of him. 

This is the only dance-composition we find in this play, but examples of 
angikabhinaya are numerous. The magician in Act IV (v. 10) proposes to display 
various celestial beings: by making various gesticulations {balm vidham nafya 
krtvd ) and by waving the feathers, he produces the vision of Hari, Brahma, 
lndra, Siddhas and Vidyadharas dancing in the heavens (v. 10) (vidyadhara 
vadhusarth nftyantam). This vision could only be represented through abhinaya 
of the most perfect kind: through hand gestures and limb movements, the 
magician must have created this vision; and as he continues with his abhinaya , 
the king describes the scene as one in which he can sec the nymphs dancing 
in mid-air (iv. 11). 

At the end of the act, the impression of the palace on fire and the king jumping 
into flames is created through flawless and powerful angikabhinaya. The scene 
actually constitutes a very effective dance-drama on the theme of fire and the rescu¬ 
ing of Ratnavali. Through words and abhinaya, this vision is created before our 
eyes, and the speeches act as commentary on the gesticulation of the characters. 
This portion is an excellent example of the nivytyahkura type of abhinaya ; 244 this 
particular type of abhinaya we find often in Sanskrit drama, and we have observed 
other examples of it in the Mrcchakafika. 

Stage manipulation in the Ratnavali is of the simplest kind and the author 
simply divides the stage into two. The king and the Vidusaka often find a place to 
overhear the conversation of others; the exits and entrances are so manoeuvred 
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that there are not more than two sets of characters on the stage. There js hardly 
anything new here requiring fresh analysis. 


The stage directions demanding a knowledge of dngikabhinaya are, however, 
many: the stage directions relating to bhavas and saheari bhavas such as astonish¬ 
ment, joy, distress and the rest continue. We may now examine a few stage direc¬ 
tions of dngikabhinaya. 


Vasavadatta worships the king with pad/nakosa or niukula hastas (1. 22 If.). 
Sagankas abhinaya of bowing and of scattering flowers is of a similar nature. 
She holds her hands in the padmakosa to show many flowers, and then a pair of 
pataka hastas moved separately indicate the scattering of flowers: with the kataka- 
vardhamana she bows to the king (NS, IX. 137b-138a). The Vidu§aka accepts the 
gifts the queen gives him and blesses her: the blessing is indicated by a pair of 
arala hastas (N&, IX. 47). The acceptance of the gift is portrayed through a pair of 
hamsapakfa hastas (NS, IX. 107). In Act 11, Sagarika wipes her tears with the 
tripataka hastas, when her friend notices that she has been weeping in the course of 
painting a picture (NS, IX. 32). Susangata in Act 11 brings lotus leaves and makes 
coils of the long lotus stalks. It is possible that real lotus stalks were used, but, if 
not, this may have been represented in abhinaya with the bhramara hastas (NS, IX. 
102) and the nalinipadmako$a hastas. By holding the sandamsa hastas in front, she 
could indicate the stems and leaves of these flowers (NS, IX. 113a and 116). The 
lotus petals may be shown by combined catura hastas (NS, IX. 69). Sagarika’s 
love-lorn state is shown only through niukhdbhinaya. 1 The agitation and fear 
of the two friends caused by the sudden appearance of a monkey is suggested 
by using a pair of kapota hastas (NS, IX. 132a); the vibhranta dfsti would soon 
be followed by trasta aw to represent confusion and fear, respectively (NS, VIII. 
92b and 94b): the vulhuta head (NS, Vlll. 26) would accompany these move¬ 
ments of the eyes to indicate the acute fear of Sagarika and Susangata. The rest 
of the act is simple acting, for the painting board (extra phalaka) is carried about 
and the Vidu§aka’s lack of restraint leads to complications, for it is through this 
that the queen knows of the love of Sagarika for the king. 


In Act Ill, the king and the Vidusaka enter the bower: the king is in a love¬ 
lorn state and his movements are indicative of it: when he comes to the Madhavi 
bower, he smells the sweet scent of flowers. The hand is arala, the eyelids are in 
kuncita (NS, Vlll. 116a) and the nose is in socchvasd (NS, VIII. 135a) and his dr$ti 
is ardhamukula (NS, VIII. 92a). The king with movements of the hands and the 
face tells us of the Campaka grove, the Bakul row, and various other trees (III. 8). 
In this act we have a very interesting situation which could be communicated 
only through dngikabhinaya. Having reached the bower, the king sends off the 
Vidusaka to get Sagarika. The king does not leave the stage; he sits in one corner 
in a thinking mudrd (pose). His hands are in sandamsa and his eyes are santa 
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and sunya in anxiety (NS, VIII. 65 and 87a). The queen and Kancanmala then 
enter while the king holds this pose in a corner. They converse while moving 
to the front stage. Since they have not reported to the right, neither the king 
has seen them, nor have they seen him. Then enters the Vidusaka in the same zone 
and talks to them: the queen speaks in ‘asides’ to her maid; her glances are iahkita 
(N$, VIII. 68 and NS, VIII. 89a). After taking a round of the stage, as if mak¬ 
ing for the Madhavi bower, they enter into the zone in which the king is seated 
and the rest of the action of the scene now takes place there: the queen throws 
off her veil and walks off' in a fury. The king continues to be seated even after 
much imploring, all according to the rules of the sastra, and what Bharata would 
call the abhyantara (internal) etiquette of the king towards the angered queen 
(N$, XXII. Kavyamala, 1943, 142b-143a and 144b-145a). After this Sagarika, 
disguised as Vasavadatta, enters in a stale of anxiety and enacts killing herself. 
This sequence is a piece of effective acting: the creepers, the trees, the making 
of the noose, and the attempt at suicide are all represented through dngikdbhinaya, 
in accordance with the rules of ndfyadharmi. w The king in turn further enacts 
the tearing off the noose from Sagarika’s neck: recognizing Sagarika, his movement 
is that of outstretched arms to embrace her. The embracing is presented through 
utsahga hastas and the nata griva: and, while he performs this action, the queen 
and Kancanmala re-enter, and this time they enact listening to the conversation 
by their gesticulation. We must, however, remember that they can only listen and not 
see. A creeper noose is the only stage property we know of from the text, and 
this is not realistically used. 


In Act IV, the most powerful piece of dngikdbhinaya relates to the rising of 
llames in the palace (all through the device of the magician). The king enacts 
putting off his cloak ( uttariya ), rushing into the lire, and being overpowered by 
smoke. With quick movements and jumps, the king tells us of his entering the 
fire; and then through the quivering movement of the tripatdkd hastas he suggests 
(lames and fire. This sequence is followed by a sharp stroke of the patdikd hastas 
indicating the warding off the smoke. Ratnavali is rescued. She enters the stage 
in fetters, is released, and the illusion of fire and everything else is explained by 
Yaugandharayana; and on this note of reconciliation and happiness the play ends. 

There is in Sanskrit drama always a situation which depends for its success¬ 
ful portrayal not on the words but on the dngikdbhinaya, and this situation is 
the climax or the turning point of a play. The Sanskrit dramatist never makes 
the dngikdbhinaya an accessory to the vaeika; he consciously uses this stylized 
technique of dngikdbhinaya in order to achieve the most effective stage spectacle. 

Bhavabhuti 

None of Bhavabhuti’s (700 a.d.) plays contain dance recitals, nor do they 
deal with the srhgara rasa in the way the plays of Kalidasa or Harsa do. 
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We have an atmosphere full of pathos in the Uttararamacarita and of intrigue, 
love and horror in the Malatimddhava. In these plays, no heroines come to dance 
on stage; very few characters portray lalitabhinaya. This does not mean, however, 
that Bhavabhuti is not acquainted with Bharata and that his dramas give no evi¬ 
dence of his familiarity with dance and knowledge of ahgikdbhinaya: he frequently 
uses technical terms from Bharata in his descriptions; the dances he describes are 
those of the gods rather than those of the courtesans. 

In the Malatimddhava we have an extremely powerful description of Siva's 
and Kali’s dance: in the prologue to the Malatimddhava, Bhavabhuti invokes god 
Siva in the aspect of the tartdava: here Siva is seen dancing to the drum of Nandi. 218 
In Act V, the kapalikas bow to the goddess Camunda and worship her in the aspect 
of the tartdava dance. In a powerful description, we are told of this dance of destruc¬ 
tion. 249 We know of the violence of this dance from the various incidents described 
in the verse: in the process of dance, her nails pierce through the moon, and the 
nectar that dropped from the moon on the skulls around her neck resulted in a 
laughter, horrible and ghastly, from the skulls that revived. Her arms move about 
so that the serpents around them emit flames of poison. The third verse describes 
her whirls and violent turns, and the fire that emerges from her third eye. The 
fourth verse tells us more of the perfectly executed dance. The goddess danced so 
perfectly that all the ghosts and spirits, vetalas and goblins, began to clap their 
hands in tala and appreciation, and Gauri was so frightened by this noise that she 
suddenly embraced Siva. Excepting for general words like prdvrttd, hhramari and 
sambhranta , we do not have any technical terms here, but, as a general description 
of the tdndava dance, it is powerful. 

In the Uttararamacarita , we have no description of &iva and Kali dancing, 
but we have reference to the dramatization of the Ram ay ana by Valamiki. In Act 
IV, Lava tells Janaka that Valamiki has sent a portion of the manuscript of the 
Rdmayana to Bharata Muni: this portion was written for staging according to 
the proper rasa and bhava. Bharata is known here as the teacher of the three arts 
of drama, vocal music and instrumental music (nafya, gita and vddva). Later, 
in Act IV, we learn of Kusa’s returning from the dsrama of Bharata 
Muni. In Act VII, we have a glimpse of this dramatized version of the 
Ramayarta. It is enacted on the banks of the Ganga, and Laksmana is sent there 
by Rama to supervise the arrangements for the theatre. Valamiki has gathered 
actors and actresses ( nayaika and nayika ) and the apsaras to act this play. 
And then follows a moving spectacle of abhinaya which Rama and Lak§mana 
watch: from this scene we know of the prevalence of the rules of Bharata in 
Bhavabhuti’s time, and have certain evidence of the popularity of the theme of 
the Rdmayana in the theatrical repertoire. This performance is not an ignorant 
performance of the epic but a learned academic {sdstric) performance, where 
Bharata himself has rendered portions of the epic to dance and drama appropriate 
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to the stage. The tradition of rendering themes, narrative, epic and lyrical, seems 
to have begun at this stage and becomes increasingly pQpular. In fact, it is this 
tradition of the epic, or of the narrative turned into the dramatic dance, which 
we observe in the contemporary recitals of Kathakali . a5 ° All the dance-drama forms 
of the South, like the koothus and the yak$a-ganas 2bX of Kannada and the Bhaga- 
vatmeld of Tamilnad and Kuchipudi of Andhra belong to this tradition, where 
the epic is rendered into dance-drama. These forms, however, have not remained 
strictly classical in their existing manifestations, but their origins can be traced 
back to dramatic recitals of the kind mentioned in the Uttararamacarita. 

Bhavabhuti is familiar with the terms of angikabhinaya more than any of his 
contemporaries: very often in general descriptions of people, seasons, etc., we see 
him use terms of angikabhinaya. In the Malatimadhava , Makaranda describing 
Madhava (1. 17) says, “His gait is languid ( alasam ) and his look (dftfi) is sunya 
(motionless) (NS, VIII. 87a). His body has lost its grace (sautfhava). Here sunya 
dfffi and sautfhava are both definite terms which indicate his state of utter dejection. 
An absence of the sautfhava 262 position of the body would denote his impassioned 
and love-lorn state. The sighing adds to this state. 253 

Madhava, describing Malati to Makaranda, tells us of various glances (drtfi). 
According to Jagaddhara, the commentator of the Malatimadhava, the following 
dfffis are referred to (I. 27) : (1) adbhuta , used for vismaya, (2) kdnta, used for 
har$a, (3) sambhrupraksespa katakfa for srhgara, (4) mukulita , jahkitd for fear, and 
(5) kuhcita drtfi. The text itself does not name all these glances, but only gives us 
the movements of the eyelids, eyeballs and the eyebrows which tell us of the glances: 
it only mentions the mukulita and the kuncita glances. Bharata mentions all these 
glances: (1) the level ( sama ) glance where the eyeballs are raised in wonder, and 
when the eyelashes are just a little curved, it is the adbhuta glance (NS, VIII. 51 
and.61), (2) the kdnta is the fyhgara rasa dftfi; the eyebrows are contracted and 
there is a sideways movement of the eyeballs ( vivartana ); this is also the ka\dk$a 
(NS, VIII. 47). (3) In the mukulita or mukula dr$ti, the eyelashes tremble and the. 
eyeballs are opened in happiness: it is used in sleeping, dreaming, etc. (NS, VIII. 
70). (4) The Sankita dftfi is used for apprehension (N$, VIII. 68). (5) In the kuncita , 
the eyelashes and eyelids are both contracted, and so are the eyeballs (N$, VIII. 71). 

The next verse also lists a number of eye movements. The manner in which 
Bhavabhuti catalogues these glances and movements of the eyeballs and the eye¬ 
brows, is amazing. In fact he is listing the various types of side-glances (katdkfa), 
and from this list, as also from Jagaddhara’s commentary, we see how elaborations 
had become fashionable. Jagaddhara describes the different kafdk$dvasthas and 
then defines three more dftfis, namely, the vi$ddini, the lalita and the snigdhd. 

In Act IV (v. 1 and 2), the author once again parades his theoretical know- 
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ledge of the different glances and puts the speech inappropriately in the mouth 
of Kamandaki. He mentions here the following glances: the sankita, the jihma, 
of the ardhamukula, or the kuncita and the ekakara. These descriptions are accu¬ 
rate and he seems to follow the Nafyasastra fairly closely. 254 

In Act VIII (v. 1 ff., lines 48-51), Madayantika, describing her dream, also talks 
of the various movements of the eyes: the movements are called the dance of the 
eyes and, surprisingly enough, the word tdndava is used here. We find that the word 
Idsya is used as a synonym for the word nftya very often but tdndava is seldom used. 
The peacocks also perform tdndava not merely nftya (IX. 15): the peacocks who 
drown Madhava’s words in their notes also perform the tdndava. It is significant 
how the words nftya and Idsya are replaced here by tdndava. We cannot conclude 
from this instance that the distinction between tdndava and Idsya was lost to the 
author, but it is clear that little distinction is maintained here between the different 
terms. Malati’s perfect carriage of the body and her movements are described as 
beautiful and flawless: her training in these glances and movements has been dic¬ 
tated by a teacher of dancing, who is called the nafydearya here (VII. 120). In the 
Ultararamacarita, Bhavabhtiti exercises a little more restraint, and thus we have 
fewer discretions of eyes, eye glances and eyebrows. Rama addressing a young 
peacock in Act III (III. 19) remembers Sita as making the young peacock dance 
by the clapping of her hands: the peacock dances and Sita gives the tala with 
her hands: her eyebrows move vivaciously ( cafuld) and their movements arc 
like tatidava: the eyeball movements of the peacock are circular and full of 
sportiveness. The movement of the eyeballs mentioned here is the bhranuma 
where the eyeballs move in all directions (NS, VIII. 98b) and make a circle. 
This is an involved description but what the author seems to refer to is a circular 
movement of the eyes in which the eyeball makes a complete circle: the descriptions 
of the tapdava of the eyebrows and the dance of the peacock are simpler statements. 

Act IX of the Mdlatimadhava resembles Act IV of the Vikramorvasiya. 
.The lament of Madhava, in order to be effectively rendered on the stage, would 
demand a dancing ability of a very high order. 

* In the Uttararamacarita, we have many examples of these stage conventions 
and zonal treatment. In Act III, the two river goddesses Tamasa and Murta enter 
the stage followed by Rama and Sita. Sita is invisible; thus, while she can see 
Rama, he can only hear her: she comes near him, lets him rest on her, but to him 
it is as if he were seeing a vision: this is depicted through Rama’s holding the arala 
hasta over his head to show that he is addressing an invisible person (A$, Kavya- 
rndld, XXV. 72 and N$, IX. 46-52). 

The stage directions in these plays are more or less repetitions of what we 
have found in the earlier dramatists. Flowers are plucked and gathered in both the 
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Mdlatimddhava and the Uttararamacarita , 266 with the kafakamukha or the hamsdsya 
hastas; shedding of tears and their wiping is common; they are depicted through 
the tripataka hastas placed near the eyes. 856 Enactment of touch is also common 
(Uttararamacarita , III, 39 ff.). Rama enacts the riding of celestial chariot through 
an aerial carl (Uttararamacarita , II. 9 ff.) (also Act VI) and the appropriate gait. 
Sumantra enacts the speed of a chariot in Act V ( Uttararamacarita , 6 ff) and charac¬ 
ters speak words indicative of the transitory states with appropriate ahgikabhinaya. 
Terms like sahar$am (with joy) and savi$adam (with distress) continue to play an 
important part. Very often Bhavabhuti combines more than one expression in 
his stage directions; thus there are stage directions, where the character looks 
with joy, pathos and wonder all at the same time (Act VII, etc.). Stage directions 
such as these are often of no help to the actor and they only confuse the reader. 
We are led to believe from these examples that the rules and precepts of Bharata 
were being applied here rather academically: and it would not be possible to depict 
the three types of transitory states before speaking one sentence. An interesting set 
of new stage directions occur in the Mdlatimddhava: these relate to the tempera¬ 
mental states ( sattvika bhava ). 267 

Malati enacts paralysis of the tongue ( vakstambham natyati) (VIII. 7 ff., line 
15). This is done by enacting a sudden motionlessness and pulling a smileless face 
with a stiff body (N$, VII. 155). Madayantika gesticulates perspiration and other 
emotions (VII. 1 ff). This is enacted by wiping off the face with the ardla hastas 
or the sucimukha walking about nervously and restlessly (N§, VJI. 156). Change of 
colour and trembling are also incorporated very often in the stage directions of 
these plays (VI. 11 ff.). Horripilation may be shown by the hamsapukya hastas 
(NS, IX. 108) and by touching the body. 

The plays of Bhavabhuti convince us of the author’s intimate acquaintance 
with, the sastric tradition of drama and dance. From the evidence listed above we 
may also conclude that the author was perhaps trying to make use of his knowledge 
sometimes aptly, appropriately, but, occasionally, only for the fun of exhibiting it, < 
even though indiscriminately. Even in erring against the tradition of Bharata, 
we are aware that the tradition continues to live, although ornamentation and, 
departures were becoming common. 

Bhalta Ndr ay ana 

The Venisamhara of BhaUa Narayatia hardly calls for any dance recitals or 
the lyrical dhgikabhinaya of the dramas portraying the srhgara rasa. 

The highly declamatory character of the play, half poetic and half dramatic, 
gives us a few instances of dance recitals, but the author, like other dramatists, 
is conscious of the art, even though he does not seem to have a detailed technical 
knowledge of it, like Kalidasa or Raja§ekhara. 
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At the very outset, in the benedictory verses, the author invokes Lord Kr$na 
for blessing: the reference to Radha in this verse is to one who has lost interest 
in the rasa dance on the banks of the Kalindi (Yamuna) and whom the Lord 
follows (I. 2). This is the solitary reference to the dance in the whole play, even 
though the words, fifty a, lasya and sailusa occur in the body of the play (Act I, 
v. 24, v. 25, v. 8, etc.). We also have a demon (raksasi) dancing with satisfaction 
in Act III (v. 1 ff.). In a powerful simile describing the battle field, Bhimasena tells 
Draupadi that the sons of Pandu are skilled enough to move about in the depths 
of the water of the incomparable ocean of war, where the headless trunks dance 
to the accompaniment of musical instruments in the form of female jackals, howl¬ 
ing inauspiciously during the gathering for drinking profuse blood (I. 24). 258 

Musical instruments, such as the turya, are mentioned in other places (Act I, 
Prologue v. 8 If., Act II, v. 12 ff.). 

Stage manipulation and division of the style into zones is also seen here. In 
Act I (v. 14 ff), we have Bhima and Sahadeva on the stage in one zone, and Draupadi 
and the maid in the other. The latter group can watch the former, while the former 
are unaware of their presence (T. 14 ff.). We have a similar situation in Act II, in 
which king Duryodhana, enacting as though hiding behind the syamd creepers, 
overhears queen Bhanumati’s conversation with her attendant. The play on the 
word ‘ nakula ’ produces a misunderstanding between the two. This enacting of 
hiding behind the syama creepers is surely a piece of angikabhinaya. In the same act, 
we have an effective piece of dancing almost of the siici type when all gesticulate 
the hindering effect of the whirlwind and moving forward with an effort. There is 
a vivid description by the king (II. 20) which acts as commentary on the queen’s 
enacting; he describes the eyebrows (bhruku(i), the movements of her breasts, and 
the expression of her eyes. The queen covers her face with her arms and walks in 
chequered steps, executing a difficult piece of mime. After she has taken a round 
of the stage, the king walks into her zone by enacting entrance, and the queen 
* reaches a place where there is no wind. The king, however, does not use any technical 
language in describing the movements of the queen. 

Among stage directions, no new ones occur. We have stage directions in which 
the characters look at the sky and speak (dkdiani datta drtfi) (Act II, v. 1 If. and 
Act VI, v. 18, etc.). There is also the riding of and ascending and descending 
(V. 26 ff.) from chariots, and once “Duryodhana is lying in a chariot in a swoon”. 
The charioteer enters and takes him away (Act IV, beginning). This could have 
been enacted either by Duryodhana really coming in a ratha with the charioteer 
enacting pulling it or by the suggestion of a ratha at the back of the stage; the 
latter is more likely; then with figure of the swooned king in the background the 
charioteer does the rest of the abhinaya of looking around, of being confused, etc. 
(sambhramana ). The minor transitory states are enacted throughout and stage 
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directions like “enacts anxiety ( cinta, Act II, v. 2 ff.), dejection (vifdda, Act II, v, 
12), anger (krodha, Act I, v. 19 ff.), bashfulness (lajja, Act II, v. 16), joyfulness 
(Act I, 15), are found. All these must, of course, have been enacted according to 
the rules of dbhyantara enacting (N&, Kdvyamdla, XXII. 72b-73a), laid down by 
Bharata. 

In the post-Kalidasa drama, a stock terminology angikabhinaya becomes an 
integral part of the spoken drama; each subsequent author, whatever his theme 
and whatever the character and rasa of his play, employs it in the same way as he 
employs words and language. It is taken for granted that the feelings of touch, 
smell, sound, taste, etc., will only be shown through angikabhinaya (NS, Kavyamald , 
XXII. 75b-76a, etc.) and through the rules of ‘basic representation’ and the ‘special 
representation’ codified by Bharata in Chapters XXII and XXV. The dramatist 
does not find it necessary to make new innovations in technique because the instru¬ 
ments provided to him by tradition and by the Sastras fulfil all his needs. 

Rajdiekhdra 

In the Karpuramanjarl, we find interesting material on dance: here are 
dances, swing festivals and stage manipulations, where two or more scenes occur 
at the same time; pantomime is richly woven into the fabric of the spoken word. 

In Act IV, the king and the VidO§aka ascend the terrace of the palace and 
watch the car carl. The Vidusaka’s speech acts as a commentary oh this dance; 
it serves the purpose of both a commentary on the exact progress of the dance 
and is a clever technique which does not let us forget that the king and the jester 
are not part of the same scene but are only spectators. From these verses (IV. 
10-18) 269 we gather many technical details of the dance. The dance is of the lasya 
variety; the word lasa (lasya) is used for it (IV. 10a). 

The dance is further described as the danda rasa (Act IV): this dance may 
have something to do with the staff-dance of the Satapatha Brahmana , 2fl0 or, per¬ 
haps, the rasa of the Visnu Purarta . 261 The latter, however, was in all probability 
a mixed dance of men and women, specially if we agree that Kr$na multiplied* 
himself several times. The present dance definitely belongs to the rasa nxtya type, 
judging both from its name and description, but it is difficult to ascertain whether 
it was exactly like the rasa of the Vi$riu Puraita, as the latter also had couple forma¬ 
tions in concentric circles: both these details are missing from the present descrip¬ 
tion. This is also to be distinguished from the arabhaji nxtya of Bana, 262 for the vxtti 
that the present dance follows is obviously kaiSeki and not arabhafi. Judging from 
the word danda, we are led to believe that the particular dance was akin to the 
contemporary dandiyarasa of Kathiavara and the kolldf^am 263 of the South. But 
both these dances are performed with sticks, and there is no mention of the 
striking of sticks in the present context. It is unlikely that the danda rasa has some- 
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thing to do with staff or staffs, 264 i.e., either dancing round the staff or holding sticks 
in hands. It is more likely, judging from the name and the circle formation, that 
this dance belongs to the rasa nptya of the contemporary Manipuri dance, 266 and 
that its name is derived from Bharata’s nrtta karanas , nrtta hastas and cans of that 
name. The word danda does not perhaps denote a staff, but the attitude and posture 
in which the danda hastas or the dandapada are used. 

Bharata mentions a cari, a nfttahasta of the danda variety. The dandapak$a 
kararta or the dandapada kararta or the danda recita kararta 266 may be the dance 
movements employed in this dance. In the first, the urdhvajanu carl is used; 
in the third, the danda pada cari is employed; and in the second the nrtta-hasta 
dandapak$a are held out like a staff: the first karaija also utilizes these hastas 
(NS. IX. 202) ; 267 the cari dandapada suggests turning round one foot (NS, X. 
44). The two characteristics common to all these movements are (a) a position 
of the hands in which the arms are stretched out diagonally on either side, 268 
and (b) the feet moving freely and taking turns on one foot. Both these charac¬ 
teristics would suit a rasa dance of the kind described here. The women stretch 
their hands out on either side, pirouette and then move jointly in a circle. Another 
technical term used here makes this clearer: the word bandha denotes the circle 
formation and may easily be the srhkhalika or latabandha of Bharata’s four pindi 
bandhas (N$, IV. 295b-296a) : 269 the adjective vicitra qualifies this formation. The 
number of dancers is thirty-two, and their steps (pada) follow the beats (tala) of 
music. A very vivid picture of the dandarasa is thus created. We know of the move¬ 
ments of individual dancers and the collective formation of the group. The emphasis 
all through is on nrtta and the quick laya indicates the fast tempo of the dance. 

From the next stanza (IV. 12) we learn of a cdli dance. Here the women arrange 
themselves in two rows facing each other: their poses are clear and the formation 
is called a (rekha) : 270 the shoulders, arms and hands are in a natural position 
(sama). The characteristics of this dance are thus obvious: the women stand in 
single file, move their hands and feet in the samapdda, samabdhu , etc., facing each 
other (sahimuha or sabhimukha ), and dance in an appropriate tempo (laya) of the 
proper metrical cycle (tala). 

The sama position described here is a position from which most dance sequen¬ 
ces and dance cadences in India are begun. This natural stance invariably forms 
the starting point of all Bharata’s movements. He, however, does not list a sama 
position of the arms or the shoulders, both of which are mentioned here. Bharata 
nevertheless, does mention the sama position for movements of the head and the 
hands. 271 The Sahgitaratnakara also mentions these positions. 272 The latter text 
also gives us a clue to the cdli dance. The Sahgitaratnakara (VII. 1215) enumerates 
ten rustic dances. The first is cdli ; it is “not too fast nor too slow”, (in the madhya 
laya) and is characterized by the simultaneity ( yauga padya) of the movement 
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of feet, thighs, waist and arms. The same dance performed in a fast tempo with 
dancers facing each other is called calivada . 278 The laya of this dance is according 
to the tala and is in the madhya laya here. This group call dance is to be clearly 
distinguished from the second call mentioned in a subsequent verse (IV. 16); the 
first is a group dance consisting of graceful natural movements; the line formations 
of women is the most characteristic feature of this dance: the second call dance 
is apparently a solo dance, which the dancer performs to the beat of a drum called 
the hudukka and to the music of a flute (yenu) ; this is called the calll or challikam 
dance. The swaying of the arms (dola) refers, perhaps, to the dola hastas: this dance 
is more in the nature of a classical dance, accompanied by drum, madalam and 
instrumental music: the swaying of the arms refers definitely to dola hastas (NS, 
IX. 149). This solo calll dance comes nearest to the dance named call in the con¬ 
temporary Manipuri dance: the cali m of the Manipuri is the first dance taught and is 
both performed solo and in a group. In the group, however, two lines facing each 
other are formed, and the dance is performed either in a single row or in a circle. 
The characteristics of the dance, common to the description found in the Karpura - 
mahjari , are the graceful movements of arms, the slow (madhya) tempo, and the 
more or less natural position of the body. In the contemporary Manipuri call dance, 
the axis of the body is hardly broken and there are also a few fast movements: it 
derives its name also from the tala of that name, which consists of eight beats and 
is done in two distinct tempos (laya). The above description does seem to have 
something in common with this contemporary Manipuri call dance, but it would 
not be correct to identify the dance of the Karpuramahjari completely with the 
contemporary call of Mariipuri. The Assamese Bihu nrtya is the contemporary 
dance which comes closest to this description. 

There is a third dance mentioned in the festival. It seems to be of a general 
nature; it has no name. All we learn from the description is that it is performed 
with bells and is accompanied by vocal music (a song) and consists of a graceful 
(lalita) movement performed to the proper laya and tala (IV. 17). 

All these dances belong to the nftta variety. Another scene of pantomime is 
also described, where the women enact a cemetery scene (IV. 15). 

From these examples, we have a fairly good idea of the dances of the time: 
group dances seem frequent, and the idea of laya, tala and music (instrumental 
and vocal) guiding and regulating these dances is also clearly brought out. 

Throughout the Karpuramahjari, there are words which relate to dance and 
music. There is, however, only one instance of a full-fledged dance scene with three 
easily distinguishable dances, viz., the danda rasa, the carcari and the call dance. 

It is unlikely that all these scenes and dances were presented on the stage at 
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the same time. It is more likely that a group of dancers entered, performed their 
respective dances and made their exit; the others followed quickly. Other words 
relating to dance, dancers and musical instruments are listed below: 

(a) Kusilava—(kusilava kusolava) is used for an actor (I. 42). We have come 
across this word earlier, too (cf. the Ramayana etc.); 

(b) Asthand—(atthano, dsthano) for assembly room (II. 3a): 

(c) Pakhdu/fa—(pakhdujj, pakshatodh) for drum (mrdanga) (F. 4, line 10). 
This is one of the earliest mentions of this instrument. The pakhavaja 
used in Kathak dancing and North Indian music is, perhaps, derived from 
this. The performance begins with the sound of this instrument: 

(d) Miahga-—(miahga, mrdanga) —This is the mrdanga proper (T. 4, line 9): 

and 

(e) Venn —flute (IV. 6a and 18a). 

The king and the Vidusaka in the Karpuramanjarl witness yet another sequence 
which is a significant example of abhinaya and the zonal treatment; this is the 
swing festival. In Act IT, the king sees his beloved on the swing. Once again, the 
stage is divided into two portions, and, while the king and the Vidusaka stand on 
one side of the stage, the abhinaya of the swing is performed by maidens in the 
other zone (II. 30 ff.). Bharata 275 lays down a general rule about the representation 
of a swing, and we must assume that the abhinaya of the swing was done to a 
general rendering of the swing movements (imitative in character, rather than 
suggestive or symbolic): the verses which the king recites act as commentary on 
the scene. The Vidusaka’s beautiful lyrical description of this 27 " tells us of the 
movements of these maidens: the terms used here arc, however, all general and 
’none of them is technical. Words such as vilola are only technical descriptions of 
these graceful movements, inasmuch as the Nafyasastra also uses the term vilola , 
•which was perhaps depicted by the dndolita movement of the arms. 277 There is no 
doubt that this representation of the swing was more in the nature of a swing- 
dance than a crude representation of a swing on the stage with a heroine sitting on 
it. The words used here for the movement is bhramavata. 

There is a mention of dancing in two beautiful similes in the Karpuramanjarl. 
Describing the coming of spring, the king compares the movements of creepers 
to the movements of girls dancing: “the festival season of spring—that sets a 
dancing like dance-girls, the creepers that sway in the breeze” 278 (I. 16b ff.). Spring 
comes to dance and sing; and the creepers that dance are like the dancing girls 
(not courtesans but any one who dances or, more specifically, the professional 
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dancer, nartani). The queen also describes the spring and uses the same words. 
The causes and initiators of the dance here are the breezes of Malabar who “set 
a dancing the creepers of the betel” (I. 17). From the text itself the Malabar breeze 
seems less appropriate than malaya. For our purpose, however, the reference 
to the ‘professional dancer’ alone is important. 

Stage manipulations and zonal conventions are employed in the Karpuro- 
manjari to create varied and interesting effects: these effects are hardly possible 
without flawless angikabhinaya and a strict adherence to the zonal treatment. 
Without going into the details of how these scenes were manipulated, we may only 
mention here the acts where these double scenes take place. 

In Act II, twice there are situations where the stage is divided into two parts: 
in the example mentioned above, the king and the Vidu§aka are supposedly in 
the plantain arbor, while they watch the heroine on the swing. 276 Again the king 
witnesses the heroine perform the asoka dohada while he stands in one part of the 
garden: the heroine must have shown the a&oka dohada in the ahdkrantd cari 2m 
(II. 43-47). Two groups thus act simultaneously (IV. 9 ff.). The king and the 
Vidusaka have ascended the steps of the palace up to the roof: from there they 
witness the colourful festival. The entire dance of the carcari goes on while the 
king and the Vidusaka are on the stage, supposedly on the palace roof. Later in 
the act the progress of the queen and Karpuramanjarl going up and down from 
the garden to the prison room, along the wall through a subterranean passage, 
is a bit of a clever and highly specialized acting. The audience would have to under¬ 
stand the quick change of scene and place only through the zonal treatment and 
strict adherence to the rules of entrance and exit: with one mistake the whole scene 
would fall to pieces. Bharata lays down very clearly the rules of exits and entrances 
in his zonal treatment {N§, XIII. 12-14). These exits and entrances with proper 
abhinaya create the required effect. 

I 

Besides these, other stage directions demand stylized angikabhinaya. In Act 
I, 2fll soon after the Prologue, the king enters the stage with the queen, jesters an<] 
attendants; they enter the stage in a proper order and take their seats: here the 
king follows the hand-maid, and is surrounded by the Vidusaka and others (N$, 
XIII. 16). 

In Act I, 282 the jester looks back by turning his neck ( valita-griva ). This valitam 
of the neck is the valita movement of the neck, whiclris used for turning around etc. 
(Atf, VIII. 174-175). 

In Act II, the king enacts as if smelling a pleasant odour: this is represent¬ 
ed by slightly narrowing the eyes (the kuffcita movement) and the socchavasa 
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movement of the nose (N&, XXII. 79b; VIII. 135b). The hands are in arala (N§, 
IX. 51). 

In Act II, 46, in the asoka dohada scene, Karpuramanjari represents embrac¬ 
ing the tree by ardhacandra hastas which suggest the tree (N$, IX. 44a); the var- 
dhamdna hasta represents the grasping of the tree; 283 the hitting and holding 
the tree is represented through the a&vakranta sthana (NS, XII. 175-176); the 
carl used for kicking the tree is presumably the sucl or aviddha carl (N&, X. 33 
and 38). 

In Act III, Karpuramanjari and Kurangika are about to enter the stage; 
the king and the Vidusaka gesticulate entering inside, so that they can hear her: 
this pravesa nafyayata (enacting entrance) would be represented by taking steps 
backwards and through the use of pataka hands (III. 20 ff.). 

The stage direction sparsabhinaya (III. 23) we have discussed earlier (N§, 
XXII. 77a-78b). This is depicted through the utsanga hastas (NS, IX. 139), the 
lalita dr$ti and the utkeia (lifted) eyebrows (N$, VIII. 73, 119, etc.). 

In Act IV, the king and the jester enact ascending the terrace before the 
carcarl begins. This is represented by steps in the atikrdnta carl (N§, XII. 96-98a). 


In Act IV, Karpuramanjari gesticulates, making an opening at the mouth 
of the sanctuary of Camunda and enters. The pataka hands raised and stretched, 
with fingers pointing downwards, indicate darkness; the idea of a tunnel and the 
door is shown by the tripataka hands facing each other; one tripataka hasta with 
the appropriate step suggests entering: all this abhinaya would, of course, be 
done in a particular zone, thereby establishing the sanctuary in the rest of the 
act (IV. 17 ff.). 

’ In Act IV, 284 the queen worships with the padmakosa hands; the musti and 
the hamsasya hasta indicate an exit (N§, IX. 55-56 and 105). The queen listens 
•to Karpuramanjari through a sacl glance and the bending of the neck on one 
side. The scene of the prison room and the sanctuary could be executed effectively 
only through acute stylization. We notice here that the author carefully indicates 
the stage directions which provide a clue to the movements of these characters. 
The queen only enacts the making of an exit. She is as if making an exit and reach¬ 
ing the prison-room; the heroine, Karpuramanjari, on the other hand, makes an 
actual exit—a real one, and here the stage direction does not use the word nafita- 

kena. 

In Act IV, 286 the marriage between the king and Karpuramanjari is pre¬ 
sented in pantomime. This is portrayed through a pair of arala hastas moving 
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around each other and their fingers meeting to form a svastika (Nl§, IX. 49) and 
with the same hastas the king and Karpuramanjari circumambulate round the 
fire. 288 

The glances referred to in the text and in the stage directions are trysara, 
kafdksa and sacv. all these come from Bharata, but it must be pointed out that 
Raja£ekhara also uses some of these inaccurately. 

Except for a few directions from the codified tradition, and a few inaccuracies 
and general statements, the Karpuramanjari presents before us a kind of drama, 
which was very much akin to what is today known as operatic dance-drama. 
The literary merits of the play may not be great, but of its significance as a play, 
with a very definite technique, there is no doubt. RajaSekhara himself tells us 
that his work is not a plain drama or a natika ; it is a sattaka (I. 4, 6 and 12): it 
is defined in the text as the play which “very much resembles a nafika, except 
only that pravesakas , vi§kambhakas and ankas do not occur” (I. 6). Konow 287 
in his introduction to the Karpuramanjari says, “the saffaka in most of its charac¬ 
teristics resembled the nafika, but was classed separately, not only because it 
was written in Prakrta, but also because a distinct kind of dancing was used in 
it.” The tradition preserved in this form of play is, perhaps, an older tradition 
of a class of plays in which dancing played an essential part. We find the word 
sattaka occur in the form of sadaka in the Bharhut sculptures under the scene of 
the apsaras dancing. 288 This word sadika or sadikasa m is interpreted as an irregu¬ 
larly formed equivalent of Sanskrit satika, which stands for a kind of a dramatic 
performance and is here applicable to the dance of the apsaras : the dancing and 
musical instruments seen on the Bharhut railing may not tell us exactly of a drama¬ 
tic performance, but the association of music with dancing and that of both of 
them with dramatic performance is obvious. The type of operatic drama we find 
in i\\Q' Karpuramanjari, perhaps, grew out of the music and dance recitals portrayed 
in the Bharhut sculptures. 
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Notes 

1. Wilson, H. H., Bgveda, Vol. II, p. 34. 

2. Ibid., p. 262. 

3. For other references to Indra as a dancer see Bgveda, VIII, 68. vii., VI. 33. in, and vi£[. 92 . 
lii. etc. 

4. Max Muller, Sacred Books of the East , Vol. I, p. 313; see his interpretation of verse 
V. 52. xii. 

5. Max Muller, Sacred Books of the East. 

6. VI. 63. v. 

7. Macdonald, Hymns from the Bgveda, I 92. iv, and Kalgi, A , Rg Veda, p 53 I 01 two versions 
of translations of Hymn i. 92. The epithets and words used foi this goddoss aie untranslat¬ 
able; the nuances of words like purdni, subhdgd , levatl, candiarathd, vdjmi are lost in English 
translation. 

8 Griffiths, Vol. II, X, 72, vj. p. 487. 

9 Translation by Macdonald. 

10 Nrtaye: the infinitive form is used. 

11. Griffiths translates this as: “.eagles have sent foi th then ay di it't in heaven in the sky's 

vault the dark impetuous ones have danced.” Wilson translates this hymn in an entncly 
different manner. The deities of the hymn are the stones used for biuising the soma plant, 
—the rfi is Arbuda, the serpent, son of Kedru,—and the descriptions are those of the stones 
The hymn becomes a sustained simile, in which the stones are compared to a hundred thou¬ 
sand men (X. 94, 11 ), who receive into their mouths the sweet (soma) juice and roar (like the 
caters of flesh) over the roasted meat. Thus verse four is translated as: “They cry aloud calling 
upon Indra with the intoxicating effused (soma) they took the sweet juice into their mouth, 
seized by the sisters the bold stones danced filling the earth with shouts.” And the next verse 
as: “The well gliding stones made a noise in the firmament; they danced like the black deer 
in the stall.” fWilson, H. H., Vol. VI, pp. 177-78). ft is quite clear from either interpre¬ 

tation that this virile dancing was certainly couple dancing and had vocal music as its accom¬ 
paniment. From Wilson’s interpretation we may also conclude that there was a circulai 
gliding, swift-footed movement in the dance. 

12 Keith and Macdonald, Veclic Index, Vol. II, p. 429, for a detailed discussion on this word. 

13. The commentaries of the text are useful as the details of the rituals are described there 

14 Griffiths: translation and commentary of VajusaneyiSamhitd, Book 11. IX. 22. 

15 X. 19; three strides of V 151 JU are mentioned here, too. 

16 This sounding of sixteen or seventeen drums is the beginning of the Nandi in the Sanskut 
drama, where sixteen drums arc sounded. To this day such drum beating is seen in the begin¬ 
ning of an orthodox Kathakah performance and in some kinds of Nag a dances. 

17. Griffiths’ translation, IX, v. 22, p. 89. 

18. See Griffiths, Bgveda VII, 11, translation, p. 253. He calls this and the subsequent ceremony 
revolting. 

19. Tranlsation by Griffiths. 

20. Translation by Macdonell, XII. I. 41. 

21. Aitareya Brahmana, VI. 27, where the naluie of art creation's discussed. Also Aitareya At an - 
yaka. III. 2. 6, where “Prajapati the year, emanating offspring was disintegrated ( vyasramata ) 
he reintegrated himself (dtmdnam samabodhayat) by means ol the metres ( chandobhih )” and 
Jaimtniva Upant fad Brahmana, III, 2, where initiation is called metrical transformation 
( dikfitaschanddmsyeva abhisambharati). In these passages the spiritual significance of the 
ihythm in art is plainly asserted. Conversely, they arc also of interest in connection with 

» the problem of the origins of art, all rhythm corresponding in the last analysis to cosmic 
rhythm: see Jainmiya Upanif ad Brahma 1 . 1 a, J, 35, 7. 

22. Kafha Upani fad, I, 1. 25. 

23. Kern Upanifad, I, V. 1-3. 

24. Devajhdna Vidya is interpreted by Samkara as the science of making essences, of dancing, 
singing, music, architecture, etc. Hume translates it as the "Fine Arts”. For further intepre- 
tation see Faddegon, B., Acta Or tent alia 4. 42-54. 

25. In VII. 1.3, the difference between Itihdsa and Purana is made; Vedic Index discusses this fully. 

26. For references in the Upanifads, which have a bearing on aesthetic theory of the Hindus, sec 
Bfhaddranyaka Upanifad, 1. 4.10, where it is said that the true knowledge of an object is not 
obtained by merely empirical observation or reflex registration (pratyak fa) but only when the 
knower and the known, the seer and the seen meet in an act transcending distinction..... etc. 
This has a direct bearing on the stress on the “state of being” rather than “one of action” in 
the Indian Arts. See also ibid.. III. 3. 32. The conception of god as the supreme artist, as 
representing the perfection toward which human art tends, has played an important part in 
Indian aesthetics : the artist consequently slaves in the timeless activity of the god. The idea 
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of the necessary disappearance of the perfected being finds its place in all metaphysical 
systems. See Chdndogya Upani$ad, VIII. 13. 

27. See also concept of the space in the heart ( antarhrdaya akaia) (ibid., VIH, 1 and 1-3) —and 
Brhadarapyaka Upanifad, V. 3, etc. For other references to related concepts, see Kauiitaki 
Upanifad, I. 3, and Praina Upanifad, VI, 3, for three modes of perception etc. A. different 
conception is seen m Brhadarapyaka Upanifad, I, 4, 17. Coomaraswamy has discussed this 
aspect fully in many of his studies,— Transformation of Nature in Art in Dance of Siva and 
in the introduction to History of Indian apd Indonesian Art. 

28. For a detailed enumeration of these customs see Hindu Ritual and Customs, also Dvivedi, 
Hazari Prasad, Pracina Bhdrata ke Kaldtmaka Vinoda, where he gives a fine description of 
the domestic life of the people. 

29. For discussion on musical instruments see Indian Culture, Vol. April 1938—Music Culture 
in the Ramayapa by Dharma P. C. 

30. Cf. commentary to Ramayapa, Tilaka, p. 295, where laya is used. The sampa tala is perhaps 
the ancient jhampa tala and modern jhapa tala. 

31. Mahabharata, Section 43. Indralokagamana Parva, V. 28-32. 

32. Mahabharata, Vana Parva, CH. 44. verses 25-27. 

33. Mahabharata, Virafa Parva. CH. 11. 

34. Vifpu Purdpa, Vol. IV, p. 323 ff. (footnote to the rasa dance) (translation by Wilson). 

35. In the Rgveda, the dance of Kf$na is not referred to. The passage literally means: “The ‘being' 
(One) assumes various bodies: One form stood apart occupying triple observance.” 

36. Nafyaiastra, IV. 293b-294a discussion on types of pipdis. 

37. See Kakati, “The Rasa dance and the Moon Myth and the Emergence of the Radha”, Journal 
of the University of Gauhati, Vol. 2. No. 1, 1951, for discussion on the significance of the 
rasa. 

38. Also see hallisa as mentioned in Bhasa’s Balacarita. 

39. Vifpu Purdpa, Book V, CH. XIII, (Wilson, Vol. IV, p. 323 ff.). 

40. Four readings are found of this, and technical phrases that refer to tala arc indicated. 

41. Vispu Purdpa, Book V, CH. XIII and V, 46b. 

42. Ibid., p. 328 (footnote). 

43. Srimad Bhagavata Purdpa (X Section XXXIII v, 2 ff.) 

44. Wilson’s translation Visnu Purdpa, Vol. IV. 

45. See Keith, Apastamba and Bahvpca Brahmana, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1915, 
p. 498. See also Annapada Sutra, IV, 5, etc. and Weber Indische Studien : 156 Indian Literature, 
197,—who compares the naja-sutras of Pacini to those in the Brahmapas etc. Also V. S. 
Agrawala, India as Known to Papini, p. 338. 

46. Cf. also to Kaiyafa the commentator of Patafijali and Keith, Sanskrit Drama, pp. 32-33. 

Cf. also Ramayapa, II, 30, 8 and II, 69,4, and II, 1,27 where the word Sailiifa is mentioned. 

47. Also see Mahdbhdfya, VI. 3. 43, where the dancing of women is described. Also see Puri, 
B. N., India in the Time of Patahjali, pp. 110, 218-220. 

48. Agrawala, V. S., India as Known to Papini, p. 168. 

49. See Bharhut inscription where safokam and sammadam etc. occur. Also Levi, Sylvain, Le 
Theatre Indien, Paris, 1890, II, 5, for origin of the saffaka. 

50. Turya, according to the Jatakas, consisted of a female lyre player, a hand-clapper, a cym¬ 
balist, a taborer, and a flute player. See Niddna-Katha Jdtaka, I, 32. 

51. See Ramayapa where the term ' papi-vadaka' occurs. 

52. Kautilya’s Arthaiastra, edited by R. Syamasastry, Book II, CH. 27, p. 125: quotation from' 
Sastry’s translation, pp. 155-56. 

53. Kautilya’s Arthaiastra, R. Syamasastry’s edition, Book II, CH. 27, p. 125, translation, 

p. 155. * 

54. Compare this with Papini and Patanjali where nata is the only word used. 

55. Kautilya’s Arthaiastra, Book IV, CH. I. 

56. Kaufilya Book II, CH. XXIII (Syamasastry’s translation, p. 140). 

57. Milinda PaRha, 1,191; Jdtaka II, 12; Jdtaka VI, 191; Saddharma Pupforika, CH. III. 

Also see Manu IH. 155, 158; Manu IV. 214; Manu XII. 45; and Manu X. 22. 

Bodhayana, I. 5.24; VaSistha, HI, 3; Visnu, L, 14. 

58. Other texts consider dancing as indiscipline and forbid the Brahmacari to take part in it: see 
Gopatha Brahmana also Harita, HI, 8; U&ana III, 17, Vyas I. 28. Saihkhya III, 12: Visnu 
XXVIII. 11, Manu H. 178. He is also asked to avoid singing,—Harita III, 8; U$ana III, 20; 
Vyas 1,28; Saihkhya III, 12; Visnu Purapa, XXVIII, 11; Manu II, 178. 

59. The Trifasfiialdkd puru$acarita, I, 2, 950 ff. (Gaekwar’s Oriental Series, L, 1,152) lists only 
five arts (. iilpa ), viz., “those of the potter, architect, painter, weaver and barber”. 

60. Book VI, CH. I, verses 14 ff. Also see Kamasutra, Book VII, CH. I, verse 20. 

61. Ibid., Book VH, CH. 1,23-24. 

62. Ibid., Book I, CH. IV, 35-36. 
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63. Translation by Binoy Kumar Sarkar. 

64. Translation by Binoy Kumar Sarkar. The &ukrariitisara also gives us some very definite 
statements of aesthetic principles in the passages dealing with the making of images (CH. IV, 
verse 70 ff.). In all these portions the author is propounding a purely scholastic and hieratic 
conception of what is lovely and beautiful, thereby convincing us that the inspiration of Indian 
Art really proceeds from a more or less religious scholasticism that implies a traditional 
classification of types established by convention. The validity of personal and individual 
taste is hardly ever admitted in any academic discussion of the Arts. 

65. For a detailed discussion on the sixty-four arts, sec Dr. Venkatasubbiah's scholarly work 
The SL\ ty-four Arts and Crafts (Adyar, 1911). Also see Venkatasubbiah and E. Muller, “The 
Kalas”, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1914). Also see, Ganguli, The Sixty Four Arts. 

66. Amarakosa 1, 7 & 10. 

67. Also see Kalidasa, Raghuvamsa, Canto XIX, where these arc mentioned. 

68. Ibid., I. 7. 16. 

69. Buddhist Legends , Burningham, Vol. I, Book XVH, kodha vagga stoiy. 

70. Ibid., Book XXVI, story 32. 

71. Fausball; Jat aka II, p. 328; V. p. 249. 

72. Refer to Jdtakas , I, 239; III, 18 and 237 and IV, 237. 

73. Mahdvastu, Vol. II, translated by Jones, J. J. P. 139 and p. 148. 

74. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 155. 

75. Mahdvastu, Vol. I, p. 135 and 183; Vol. II, p. 71 and 156 and 105, etc. (translation by J. J. 
Jones). 

76. Vinaya Texts, Part II, p. 171 and 172. Also sec ibid , TV. 6 for classification of silpa (vocational 
arts). 

77. Lahtavistara’, Arts Number, 36, 37,41 and 42. 

78. See Lahtavistara, Mitra R. L.’s edition, p. 252. 

79. Also mentioned in the Ramayana. 

80. Ibid., Mitra. R. L., XII. pp. 199-200. Also see Weber, Diamatic History of the World, where 
he says, “In the Lahtavistara apropos of the testing of Buddha in the various science, nafya, 
most undoubtedly, is taken in the sense of mimetic art.” 

81 Milinda Panha, I, 6 (sikkha ... etc ). 

82. Luder’s translation of Sdriputra-Prakarana : the last chapter dcsciibes a philosophic dialogue 
between the Buddha and Sariputra. 

83 Translated into Chinese, 3rd century a.l> 

84 Bimbisara, the king of the Magadhas, also had a diania pcrfoimed in honoui of a pair of 
Naga kings. 

85 Takakusu’s I-tsing, p 163. 

86 I bid, p. 165. 

87. For other references to the piofessional actoi, see Milinda Panha, I, 191, also J a taka LI, 12; 
Jdtaka IV, 191, etc. 

88. The following Jaina texts deal with the 72 kulus. Ndyadhammakahd, l (N. N. Vaidya’s edition, 
p. 12); Samavayanga (Ahmedabad edition, p. 77a); Ovaiva (Surat second, p. 40); Rdyapa- 
semya (Ahmedabad, p. 211); Jamubuddivapannatti (Santichandra, Bombay, 1920), p. 136 ff. 
For discussion on these, see the following articles and books; Sen, Atnulyachandra, Social 
Life in Jama Literature, Calcutta Review , March 1933, p. 364 ff; Bhagavana Mahavira in 
Dharmakathao, p. 193 ff; Das Gupta, D. C , Jam System of Education, p. 74. 

» The following subjects in music and dancing arc mentioned in these texts: dancing ( na((a ), 
singing tgdya), instrumental music (rddya), vocal music (saragdya ), drum music ( mukkhara - 
vdya) and samatala. For discussion see Jain, Jagdish Chandra, Life in Ancient India as depicted 
tnJaina Canons, p. 172 ff. 

* 89. Agrawala, V. S., Batttsa Prakdra ki Ndfya Vidhi, in Bihar Theatre, No. 3, Jan. 1954, pp. 35- 
39. 

90. NafyaSastra, CH. XI dealing with mandala. 

91. Jain, Jagadish Chandra, Life in Ancient India as depicted m the Jaina Canons, p. 185. 

92. This, if we agree to interpret drbhatjli as the NafyaSastra arbhafi. 

93 Jain, J. C., Life in Ancient India according to Jaina Canons ; he lists the varieties. 

94. HI, 4106 ff. and 1-2443 f 2085. 

95. i.e., technical in so far as the phraseology of Bharata is employed. 

96. Also see Lalitavistara , 252-258; Mahdvastu, Jones J. J.’s translation, Vol. II. p. 155. Other 
instruments are mentioned there. 

97. Lalita bhava is not one of the transitory emotions ( vyabhicari bhdvas) but is related to rati and 
Sriigara. Also see NafyaSastra, IV, 25. It is, however, included in the ten natural graces ( alan - 
fcara) of women. Lalita, where ‘graceful movement of hands, feet, brows, eyes, lips, etc. are 
made by women’ (N$, Kdvyamdld 1894 edition, CH. XXII. 22). It is also mentioned under 
‘Basic Representations’ ( sdmanydbhlnaya ) where in describing Held, the phrase Valitdbhinaya' 
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is used: “Emotion which depends on the erotic sentiment and expresses itself in graceful 
movements ( lalitabhinayd ) is called held (passion)” (N$, Kavyamald, 1894 ed., XXII. 11, 
Ghosh, M. M. translation, p. 441). 

98. Cf. Joglekar K. M.’s edition of Buddhacaritam, p. 26; Canto II, 31. 

99. For other reference to drsfi in the Buddhacaritam see IV. 6; IV. 7 and IV. 37. 

100. Nafyaiastra, Kdvyamala. 1894 edition, XXII. 17. 

101. Technical references found here are discussed later. 

102. Cf. Canto XVI, 12—where Kusa is told that in this city (Ayodhya), where the sound of 
nifdanga was heard, now jackals cry. 

103. Ramachandran, K. V., Music and Dance in Kalidasa , p. 7. He quotes an extract from Dr. 
Kunst: “Chiblon is the rhythmic beating with the hand in different ways either with the 
crooked or flat of hand on and m the water, the chiblon has also given its name to certain 
ways of drum playing: thus the chiblon became afterwards the name of one of the dium 
forms.” 

104. In the Rtusamhdia, trees, creepers, peacocks, swans dance in different seasons: the trees 
dance in autumn (Canto 111, 10) and the peacocks rejoice in the tainy season The peacocks 
rejoice with the seasons. Sec: 

Ibid., Canto 11, 3-5. 

Ibid., Canto 11,14. 

Ibid., Canto II, 16. 

Ibid., Canto 11,19. 

In the Ragbuvamia Aja is told that with lndumali he will watch the peacocks dance in the 
rains (Canto VI, 51). But when love ceases and the union is destioyed the peacock stops 
dancing. Thus, m the Ramayana when Sita is abandoned, the trees, the flowers, the deer all 
weep and the peacocks cease to dance. Nature responds to Sita’s tragic fate (Canto XIV, 69). 

The spirit of Ayodhya, addressing KuSa, says to him, “The peacocks have stopped dancing 
here, and they have become wild” (/?. V. XVI, 12-14). 

In the Kumdiasambhava the army of the devas is described: "The dust that arose from the 
feet of the army seemed to the swans and the peacocks like rain clouds: the swans went to 
the Manasarovara and the peacocks gleefully danced ( sdnandamanarti kekibhih) (Canto 
XIV, 35). “The domestic peacocks will dance”— Meghaduta ( Putva Megha, 36) “to welcome 
the messenger” ( nrtyopaluira ). 

105. See Monicr-Wilhams, p. 899. Ldsaka later came to mean a tdmlava dancci; see later Bana's 
Harfacarita. 

106. Meghaduta—Piirva Megha , v. 38-39 and NdfyaidsUa , VIII. 99. 

107. Also Rtusamhdia. Canto II, 3, 4 and 6 the peacocks dance heating the dium ol the clouds 
the mardala is the percussion instrument here (cf. the maddaiam of Kathakah and the khol of 
Manipuri dancing today). 

108. In the Kumarasamhhava the same idea is repeated when the poet compares the passing of the 
breeze through hollow bamboos to instrumental music and this is the accompaniment to the 
singing of the kumaras (Canto I, 8). In the Ragliuvamia, Canto II, 12, in the simile this music 
is compared to the music of the flute keeping accompaniment to the singing of the gods (sec 
Ramachandran, K. V., Music and Dance in Kalidasa , p. 5): he takes the instrumental 
music described here to be “the Aeolian flute, a wind instrument fashioned by human hands 
but played upon by the breeze.” 

109. Also see Malavikagnimitra — Ganadasa's definition of the perfect dance. 

110. See also Raghuvamia, XIX, v. 13,14. From the description of these dances, we know that the 
practice of the four types of abhinaya was customary and well-known, that dance gurus (sec 
Raghuvamia , XXI, 14 and XIX, 36) were employed in courts, that the dancing was done to 
the accompaniment of the nifdanga and song, and that it had to be perfectly executed without 
flaw m tala. 

111. See earlier Kumar asambhava. 

112. VIII, 91. 

113. Nafyaiastra, CH. IV. 

114. See Kumarasamhhava (Canto VII, 81 and Canto V, 74) etc. Also suet hasta described in 
Raghuvamia, Canto II, 24. 

115. Vibhrama is frequently mentioned: it is one of the ten natural graces ( alankdras 1 of women 
( Nafyaiastra , Kavyamald Series, CH. XXII, 17). The apsards in the Himalayas mistaking the 
cloud-shadows for evening hurry indoors in a state of confusion ( Kumarasamhhava , I, 4). 

116. Canto IX, 34 and 38. 

117. Kiratdrjuniya, Chowkambha Series edition, p. 86. Mallinatha's commentary interprets 
kldnta vilocana as glani drsfi. Glani drsti is one of the thirty-six glances of Nafyaiastra (VIII, 
67 and VIII, 88). It is used for weariness, sickness, etc. 

118. See Commentary, Chowkambha Series, p. 224. 
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119. Ultaiapifhikd,ll , 10.IF. 

120. Uttarapifltikd, II, 42* fF. 

121. The gathering here is the equivalent of the janapada ‘ samajd of the Rdmdyana, and the gofthi 
of Vatsyayana's Kamasutra. 

122. Recita, as a general term, only means moving about, but in almost all the movements of the 
limbs and the face, there is one movement called the recaka ; the reata of the eyebrows ‘is 
the lifting of the one eyebrow and is used for amorous sporting’ and is used in dance ( Ndtya - 
sdstra, VIII, 119 fF.). 

123. Agrawala, V. S., Harfacarita. A comprehensive analysis of the society, culture and the arts 
as found in the woi k and as given in the commentary. 

124. Harvacant a, Nirnaya Sagar Press edition. 

125. Agrawala, V. S., Harfacarita, pp. 32-34, for an inlerpielation of these terms. 

126. Nafyfasti a, Kdvyamdid Scries XX, 14. 

, 127. Cf. also to the Ital/isaka mentioned in the Hanvamsa, 11, 20. 

128. We have various karanas and angaharas also by that name. Ndtysdsha , Cl I IV— sva\ttka, 
reata, atdha-recita, etc. Here Bharata talks of four types of teata, vi/., pdda (foot), kati 
(waist), hasta (hand) and gn'vd (neck). Nutyasdstia, IV. 252-256. 

129. See Sankara continental y. 

130. For a definition of ptndi and pindibandha see Niifysdslia , IV, 260: and Ndtvaidstia, IV, 294b- 
295a. See Ghosh, M., translation of Natyasdstia, footnotes on p. 67 and 71. Saradatanaya’s 
Bhdvaprakasa gives an exhaustive definition of ptndi 

The four types of pindibandha known to Bharata aie ptndi, finkhahkd, latiihandha anil hhed- 
yaka: rdsaka here is obviously of the second srnkhuhkd type where circles arc made by 
joining the hands. 

131. Agarwala, V. S., Harfacarita, p. 32 ff. footnote, p 34, who compares this dance with the 
dances of the Greeks: he is also of the opinion that the Indian idsa and the Greek ludlisuka 
combined to produce the peculiar dance of the Arbitac or Aibili which came to be known as 
dtabha(i. What he points out, is suppoi ted by Bharata’s description of the drabhati: 
Ndfyasdstra, Kavyaindla Ser ics, XX, 26. 

132. Pilchers feature prominently in the Varsdmangala dances in Bengal and some ka'pt dances in 
Uttar Pradesh. 

133. For reference to Uisaka sangitasdld, sec ibid , III, 80 If., where dilfeiont types of educational 
agencies arc mentioned. 

134. Panini, IV, 3, 110. 

135. Cf. Keith and Macdoncll, Vedic Index , Vol IF, p. 395. 

136. Sec Agarwala, V. S., Harfacarita, p. 157. 

137. Ibid., p. 148; illustration of the Deogarh scene 

138. Kale, M. R.’s edition of Kddambaii, pp. 220-21 and lianslalion, p. 186. 

139. Kale, M. R.’s edition of Kadambari, pp. 126-27: ibid., tianslation, p. 105. 

140. Ibid., pp. 124-25; ibid., tianslation, pp. 103 and 105. 

141. Ibid., pp. 61,153 and 230; and ibid , translation, pp 43, 130, 195, etc. 

142. Kddambaii, Part I, Sukavarnana Kale, M. R.’s edition, p. 26. The commentary of Mayfiras- 
vara explains nrttati as one in which dancing depends on tala and lava— on the authority of 
the Dasarupaka and explains it further, too. 

143. Kadambari, Kale’s edition, p. 96. 

,144. Kddambaii, Kale’s edition, p. 125; Nittauhtia and Gandhaiva Vidyd , both are 
mentioned. 

145. Ibid., p. 126, T. Ridding’s translation, p. 60. The words nrtta, nrttakiTda and Idsvavddsa ate 
ficqucntly used. 

•146. Kddambaii, Kale's edition, p 118. 

147. Ibid., p. 125. 

148. Kadambari, Kale's edition, p. 127. 

149. Ibid., p. 73, description of the hcimitagc of Jabali 

150. Vikiamorvasiya, II, 4, etc. and Kddambaii, Kale's edition, p 51. 


151. Kale's edition, p. 135. 

152. Gitakaldvinyasamtva, Ibid., p. 59 

153. Kadambari, Kale’s edition, pp. 146-47. 

154. Ibid., p. 150. 

155. Ibid., p. 151. 

156. Ibid., p. 61. 

157. Ibid., p. 174. 

158. Ibid., p. 226. 

159. Keith, A., Sanskrit Diama, p. 112. 

160. The haUisaka is a nytya known since the Hanvamsa : See Kakati, B, 
Moon Myth’, Journal of Gauhati University. 


*Rlsa Dance and the 
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161. See also Keith, A., Sanskrit Drama . p. 41, resemblance to the Hoh dance and to phallic orgies 
of Pagan Rome as described by Juvenal. 

Keith also observes (p. 112) that “this may be a reminiscence of a cult dance in honour of 
Visiju where weapons of Visnu appear as figures on the stage in the dress of herdsmen.” 

162. Giri (mountain) was substituted when Kr^na played the part. 

163. Ref. L. Von Schweder, Artsclie Religion, n, 114 IT. 

164. See Mrcchakafika , Kale’s edition: Introduction where he classifies the play as a prakauma. 

165. Kale, M. R.’s edition of Mrcchakafika. 

166. The scene of the chase will be discussed separately as an example of dngikdbhinaya. 

167. Kale’s edition, p. 102. 

168. See Mallinatha's commentary foi definition of this term. 

169. Kale's edition, p. 75. 

170. Vatsyayana's Kamasutra devotes a whole chapter to these arts. An alternative meaning of 
vaiiiki is mentioned by the commentator: See Kale’s Ed., p. 3, commcntaiy. 

171. The window would be represented through two hamsapksa liastas turned down: this is when 
the hamsapakfa hastas form a vardhamanaka (Ndfyaidstra , IX, 158). 

172. This is according to Abhinayadarpana, v. 155-157. 

173. Nafyasastra , Kdvyamdld, 1943 edition; CH. XXII, 177. Utkanf/id would be represented by a 
pair of avahittha hands (Nafyasastra, IX, 151). 

174. Nafyasastra, Kdvyamdld. CH. XXV. 81b-82a. 

175. The couplet does not occur in the G.O.S. edition of the Nafyasdstia . it is found in the Chow- 
kambha edition (CH. XX, 42). 

176. Ndfyaidstra, Kdvyamdld, CH. XXI, specially verses 169, 172-173 and 174 Kdvyamdld, Nu- 
nayasagar Press edition, 1943, CH. XXI, 192-193,196-198. 

177. Bharata does say ( Ndfyaidstra , Kdvyamdld, 35) that the rainy night should be indicated by 
‘loud sound of masses of clouds, falling showets of rain ....' (translation, Ghosh, M M., 
Nafyasastra, p. 497). 

178. Nafyasastra, Kdvyamdld, 1943 edition, CH. XXII, 284-85. 

179. Ndfyaidstra, I, v. 108. 

180. Also see Nafyasastra, IV, 275b-276c, where the lasya is termed sukumdraprayoga. 

181. Ramachandran, K. V., Music and Dance in Kalidasa 

182. End of Act 1: it occurs as stage direction. 

183. There are numerous examples of this type of word play in Sansknt drama. 

184. Nafyasastra, I, 47, for apsards and VI, 15 for the eight rasas. 

185. Some commentators believe that he did the thiee dances, vi. the carcai T, khitraka and kutilikd 
in this act: these three are defined as special kinds of dances, the third is in the categoiy of the 
natya and the first two in the category of nrtya. 

186. There is an angahdra, as also a karana by that name: ( Nafyasastra , IV, 184, 81, 82). 

187. Bharata really prescribes two sthanas for the releasing of missiles, the mupdala sthdna and the 
dlidha. The first relates to Indra. The feet are obliquely placed four talas apart and is assumed 
in the use of weapons like the bow and the thunderbolt. The dlidlia is done by the right foot 
in the mapdala sthdna and the left pushed away five talas apart, an attitude common in Indian 
iconography such as the Mahtfmardmi and other such figures, it is assumed in the release of 
missiles. 

188. We shall discuss these in detail later. 

189. Present translation. Gho&h, M. M., p. 222. , 

190. Notice that the uses of iukatunda hands according to Bhaiata do not include watering of 
plants. See illustration of these gestures in Ramachandran, K. V., Music and Dancing in 
Kalidasa, p. 22 ff. 

191. See Abhijndna Sakuntala. Nirnaya Sagar Press, p. 27, commentary. Also see Ramachandran, 
K. V., Music and Dancing in Kalidasa, illustration, p. 22. 

192. Ibid., pp. 33-34. 

193. The lajjita or lajjanvita glance is described as the glance in which ends of the eye-lashes arc 
slightly curved, the upper eyelid is lowerd, the eyeballs look down (see Nirnaya Sagar Ptess 
First edition, p. 40). 

194. Nirnaya Sagar Press edition, p. 38 and p. 40. Bharata does not say specifically that the tripa- 
taka hast a is used for an aside: but one of the uses is to place it near the mouth and ears; 
and the convention emerged out of this. Bharata talks of janantika in his chaptei on Special 
Representation and does not mention the use of the tripatakd hasta; he also does not say how 
it is to be represented on the stage ( Ndfyaidstra., Kdvyamdld Series, CH. XXV, 91a-92). 

195. Nirnaya Sagar First Edition, p. 84. 

196. Ibid., p. 84. 

197. Nafyaiastra, VIII, 36 —paralolita is the word used when the head moves on all sides: it is 
used in fainting, intoxication and when one is possessed by a spirit: and see VIII, 86-7, for 
iunya dnfi and X, 148-149 for dola hasta. 
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198. Nirnaya Sagar Fust edition, p. 85 below. 

199. Bharata does not mention melancholy oi love-sickness as one of the states in which the 
karkafa hasta is used, sec IX, I33b-134a. 

200. Abhild$a is described by Bhaiata as the first stage of love (Ndtvasdstra, Kdvyamdid, XXII, 
157-158). 

201. It is used in turning away the face and looking back. See Ndtyasastra CH. VIII, 34. 

202. Nirnaya Sagar Press edition, p. Ill, below 

203. The word ‘possibly’ is used, as there is a conliovcrsy regarding the definition of the term citra- 
bhinaya here: some scholais have aigued that it stands for pictorial effect, and others say that 
it stands for pictorial effects created through abhinava (sec Ghosh, M. M., Ndtyasastra, p. 
440 and p. 493(b). We take it to mean a*, the representation through gestures. Also, see 
Abbinavabhdiatl, 487 and Kdvyamdid XXV, 2-4. 

204 See Nirnaya Sagai First edition, p. 115. 

205. Sec sun and time of day rules by Bhaiata 

206. See Nnnaya Sugar Fust edition, p 129 

207. Ibid , p. 129, commentary. 

208 Ibid., p. 130 and Ndtyaidstia, IX, 39-41. 

209. Ibid., p. 139. 

210. Nirnaya Sagar Fust edition, p. 188. 

211. Ibid., p. 222. 

212. Ibid., p. 188. 

213. Nirnaya Sagar Fust edition, p. 229 The Ndnasdstra defines the didhvajdnu cat / {Natyaidstia, 
X, 33) as the movement \\ here a kunata foot is lifted upwaids to the bieast level, and the other 
foot is motionless and samapdda. 
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IV 


SCULPTURE AND DANCING 

Jn a discussion between King Vajra and Markandeya on painting and drama 
(najya ) occurs a memorable verse which states in a nutshell the manifold 
inter-relationships of the visual arts and the plastic arts: the King is told, 

“As in ndtya, so also in painting (citra), it is the imitation of the universe, 
that is the representation of man and other human beings in their state 
of emotion: as in ndtya , so in painting, those eyes, those bhdva , that 
abhinaya anga and the updiiga present a supreme picture—the parama 
citra." 1 

What has been said here of painting (citra) can be applied with equal justi¬ 
fication to sculpture, and the statement gives us a clue to the nature of relation¬ 
ship between these arts. There is first the identity of the purpose of all Indian 
arts. Indian sculpture and painting embody in plastic form what the Upanisads 
state in terms of philosophy and what the Mahdbharata and the Rdnuiyana and 
other creative works of literature portray through the fable, and what Indian 
drama (ndtya) and dancing present through visual form. The figures of Indian 
sculpture and painting are the gods of Indian literature and dancing; they arc 
cosmic beings, embodiments of an abstract idea, of an inmost psychical signi¬ 
ficance; and the human form is the vehicle of communication of this soul state. 
In both sculpture and dancing the human form is the instrument of expression 
and everything in the figure, the face, the hands, the posture of the limbs, the 
pose and turn of the body, each accessory has to be imbued with an inner mean¬ 
ing; it manifests, on the one hand, the basic idea and, on the other, suppresses 
anything which would mean an emphasis on the merely physical or sensuous. 

The technique of the arts is conditioned by this ultimate purpose: since the, 
aim is not only physical or emotional beauty, it presents the human form as a 
symbol capable of evoking states of being; the canons prescribe the laws and 
rules by which each single part of the human form can be utilized through the 
plastic medium and through the language of movement to evoke these states. 
Thus every figure of Indian sculpture is, like every pose and gesture in Indian 
dancing, highly symbolic, and each figure has a particular evocative quality. The 
technique is the methodology by which the artist can present this spirit in form, 
the soul in body, and it lays down the rules by which the universal and cosmic 
can be presented through an individualized representation, which can in turn 
suggest the divine and the cosmic. 
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The supreme picture, about which the Visnudharmottara Purana speaks, 
is suggested and created through a parallel technique of form in both sculpture 
and dancing: the ahga, the upahga, the eyes ( dfsti ), etc., arc portrayed with a 
view to giving the movement of these parts of the body an utmost symbolic sig¬ 
nificance. Since dancing treats of the ahgas and updhgas in the movement of the 
living human form, King Vajra in the Visnudharmottara is asked to master the 
laws of dancing before attempting to learn painting and iconography. Once the 
technique of movement in the living human form is mastered it can be arrested 
in the plastic medium of stone and colour. 

The relationship of sculpture, painting and dancing can, therefore, be analy¬ 
zed from many angles. It can be studied from the point of view of their identity 
of purpose, their similarity of content, and their parallelism in technique, or their 
mutual borrowing of the finished product. An attempt has been made here to 
analyze these similarities of content and form. 

In an earlier chapter the overwhelming sculpturesque quality of the Indian 
dance has been mentioned, we observed how the Indian dancer seemed to aim 
at attaining the perfect pose, the moment of perfect balance, after a series of move¬ 
ment in time. The Indian sculptor in turn tries to capture cosmic movement through 
the perfection of rhythm and line; he also attempts to arrest the rapturous intensity 
and abandon of dance movement. From the earliest times to the sixteenth century, 
the Indian sculptor seems to be fascinated by the dynamic energy of the Indian 
dance: time and again he has tried to arrest the moment of vital and significant 
movement in stone: the prolificness of the dancing figure in Indian sculpture gives 
it a unique quality of rhythmic expression. 

The fundamental technique of Indian sculpture has been discussed in some 
detail earlier. We saw how the conception of the sutra (the plumb lines), the differ¬ 
ent mana (the linear measurements), the tala (the space measurements) and the 

* bhahga (the poses or deviations from the vertical median) governed the modelling 
of images in Indian sculpture: wc also saw how each pose and each type of pose 

• stood for a corresponding spiritual and emotive quality. From this discussion it 
was clear that this elaborate and precise system of proportions was not an arbitrary 
pattern, but was one which was abstract without being meaningless and unsymbolic. 

When we compare this fundamental technique of tala and bhahga based on 
the conception of the sutra and mana with the technique of dancing as analyzed by 
us in the chapter on the theory and technique of Indian dancing, we find that there 
are significant points of contact between the two arts; little wonder, the dancer 
evokes the sculptured image of Indian temples in the mind of the spectator, and 
the figures of Indian sculpture evoke visions of dance movement of gods and 
human beings, 
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Without going into the differences of opinion between the different autho¬ 
rities of the silpasastras and the natyasastras, we shall analyze first some of the 
salient features of the technique of the two arts, and then attempt to analyze the 
sculptural representation in terms of the dance movement to show how the tech¬ 
nique of one art form can be applied to analyze the finished products of the other 
art form. The representation of dancing in sculpture helps us to reconstruct the 
missing links in the history of Indian dance; through examples of dance in Indian 
sculpture we can have some idea of the growth and development of Indian dancing 
when no written history of the dance exists. The literary and dramatic works give 
us a clue to the type of dancing, the names of dance forms and compositions 
prevalent at particular periods of history. Indian sculpture shows us visibly in 
plastic form, the exact nature of human movement, and the development of styli¬ 
zation in dancing during different periods of history. The consummate skill with 
which the Indian sculptor has modelled the dancing figure over a period of nearly 
sixteen hundred years is a rare and significant fact in the history not only of Indian 
sculpture but of all Indian arts. 

From the point of view of form, we find that both Indian dancing and sculp¬ 
ture consider the basic anatomical skeleton of the human form more important 
than the accessories of muscles and tendons that cover it. The division of the human 
form into the various afiga and the upahga in both the arts has been made on the 
basis of the bone structure, the joints of the body rather than the muscular system 
of the limbs of the human body: muscles and unnecessary details of mass are sup¬ 
pressed, although they are not erred against. Since it was the bone structure and 
not the muscle structure which was important, it was also possible to analyze the 
human form in terms of a set of geometrical and mathematical laws of planes and 
surfaces. The tala as a unit of measurement in space is mentioned by both the 
silpasastras and the natyasastras. The definition of the tala is quite clear in the 
silpasastras and it naturally constitutes the most important and basic unit of 
measurement. The tala in Indian dancing cannot obviously stand for height measure¬ 
ment, and the navatala , astatala 2 measurements cannot be applied to dancing: 
however, the term occurs often in dance texts in discussions on sthana , 3 carl and 
the karana, as also in the description of feet and knee movements. This term is, 
used in dancing in the measurement of space on the horizontal plane, i.e., along 
the pramana . 4 Sometimes the movement of the hands and the feet prescribed for 
carls or karanas can also be understood in terms of the upamana (the measurement 
of interspaces between parts of the body). Indeed the nrtta technique of Indian 
dancing can be understood to a very large extent if we understand the conception 
of the sutra and the maria of Indian sculpture. Indian dancing intentionally imposes 
upon itself this discipline of limited space and all its movements can be analyzed 
in terms of the relation of the different parts of the human body to the vertical 
median (the brahma sutra) on the one hand and the measurements along the diff¬ 
erent planes denoted by the area which would be covered by the mana, the pra- 
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mana and the unmana corresponding to the dimensions of height, breadth and 
thickness and the measurements of the interspaces ( upamana ) and the periphery 
along the circumference (the parimdna ) on the other. The leg extensions of manda- 
las and sthanas of Indian dancing can be measured along the pramdna, the move¬ 
ments of different parts of the body, specially the chest and the neck etc., can be 
measured along the unmana; the movements of the redta type and the bhraniaris 
take into consideration the parimana measurements Just as Indian sculpture con¬ 
ceives of the deflections and poses of the human body along these different planes 
and areas of space, so also Indian dancing conceives of movement in space along 
the three planes; characteristically, Indian dancing seldom conceives of space 
without these limitations. The vertical ascension in cither dance or sculpture is 
emphasized but rarely, and there is no attempt to spread out, or to extend the limbs 
to the furthest point from the centre of the body. The point of perfect balance can 
be maintained if there is the minimum possible deviation from the centre of gravity; 
both the Indian sculptor and the Indian dancer follow this rule. Violent movement 
is depicted only by one leg and the utmost poise and stability of a rare static quality 
is suggested by the other. 

Closely related to the manipulation of space in relation to the vertical median 
(sutra ) and measurements along the different planes is the manipulation of weight 
which results in the deflections of different parts of the body from the veilical 
median. All human movement can be classified into the four bhahgas in both 
sculpture and dancing. The moment of perfect balance and poise when the weight 
of the body is equally divided and the sutra passes through the crown of the head 
through the navel to a point midway between the heels is the samabhanga pose in 
Indian sculpture. There are in Indian dancing also a large number of positions in 
the sthana v, in the cans and in the katanas, which correspond to the samabhanga 
position. The samapdda can, the sanmnakha and the sania karana and the samapdda 
sthana correspond to this position in sculpture. There are no knee bends here, and 
no recita of the hands; the hips, waist, sides and the feet all suggest perfect poise, 
without any relaxation or tension. 

From this moment of complete poise and perfect balance, the next step is 
when slight movement is suggested without covering space but by a shift of weight: 
this is the abhahga pose, the point of unrest and not of movement: here there is 
only a slight flexion of one knee. Although the plumb line (sutra) passes from the 
crown of the head to a point midway between the heels, it passes through the right 
of the navel and not through the navel as in the samabhahga pose. There is thus a 
shift of weight, which results in either a change in the position of the hip (kati) 
or the placing of the foot, or sometimes by the deviation of the torso to one side. 
But the placing of the feet is by far the most important method of depicting the 
abhahga pose in both dancing and sculpture: the tryasra 5 placing of one foot, with¬ 
out the knee bend or the controlled udvahita 0 movement of the hips results in this 
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stance: the sides ( parsva ) move but slightly. The beautiful images of Kodanda 
Rama, of the Cola queen in bronze, of Pfirvati and Mataftgi in the South Indian 
bronzes all show this slight shift of weight, and oblique placing of one foot. 7 In 
dancing this pose is mentioned in the context of sthanas for women, the ayata 
and the avahittha sthana 8 are fine examples of the abhanga pose. Both in Indian 
sculpture and dancing the abhanga pose is never shown by a kuhcita or an ahcita 
foot; it is always the samapdda frontal position of one foot and slight tryasra 
placing of the other; the flowing figures of the verandahs of the RameSvara cave 
in Eluru are also faithful representations of the abhanga pose, full of rhythm and 
yet suggestive of unique poise. The tribhahga indicates a complete shift of weight 
from one leg to the other; for here one leg is in contact with the ground; the other 
can be lifted up and drawn away and in doing so the balance has invariably to 

i 

be maintained by shifting the torso to the opposite direction. There are, there¬ 
fore, three distinct deviations of the head, torso, and the legs from the vertical 
median; the central plumb line ( sutra ) passes through the left or right pupil, the 
middle of the chest, the left or right of the navel down to the heels. The human 
figure is divided along the three horizontal sutras (namely the hikka, the bhadra 
and kali) and each unit moves in an opposite direction to the first: thus if the head 
and hips deflect to the right the torso deviates to the left. This is one of the sig¬ 
nificant similarities of technique between Indian sculpture and Indian dancing. 
The conception of the tribhahga indicates clearly the basic laws which are follow¬ 
ed in the depiction of human movement: the human form is broken up into the 
units of the head, the torso (above the navel line) and the lower limbs below the 
kati sutra (hip line) and these are then manipulated in different ways. Most of 
the sculptural representation of Indian dancing can be classified as the tribhahga 
pose and the finest examples of Indian sculpture, such as the image of Siva as 
Nataraja and the other nrttamurtis of Sarasvati, Krsna and Durga, are all in the 
tribhahga pose: the cari or k or ana or mandala of the Ndtyasastra, when analyzed 

in terms of the static posture they finally attain, can also be analyzed either in 
* 

terms of the tribhahga or the atibhahga pose. The maximum deviations are allow¬ 
ed to the different parts of the body in the atibhahga : the bend of the knees, the ' 
deflection of the hips, the extension of the side ( parsva ) and the movements of the 
head can all take place at the same time in the atibhahga, and some of the contor- < 
tionist sculpture and the acrobatic feats of Indian dancing were possible in the 
freedom allowed by the principle of the atibhahga. Used in a restrained manner, 
it resulted in the powerful stances of Durga and $iva and, when used to show 
virtuosity in the plastic medium or through the medium of the movement, it resul¬ 
ted in the different types of contortionist poses seen sometimes on the walls of 
Indian temples, and the acrobatic movements prescribed for some of the Nafya- 
sdstra karanas like the cakramandala and the gahgavatarana etc. 

Arising out of the conception of the bhahga are the different types of sthana, 
dsana and sayana (reclining postures) mentioned in both the Ndtyasastra and the 
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Silpasdstras. Of these the sthanas are the most closely related; the asanas and 
the reclining postures also correspond to each other in the two arts, but a close 
parallel cannot be drawn. The Visnudharmottara Purdna mentions about nine 
such sthanas in one context and thirteen others in another 9 : all these arise out of 
different positions of the legs and the feet and lead to a series of postures and 
movements like the vaiSakha , the alidha and the pratyalidha, visama, calita, skhalita, 
ayasta (ayata ) etc. These terms are closely related to the terms of the Natyasdstra : 
the alidha , pratyalidha, the vaUakha and ayata belong as much to the sphere of 
dancing and drama ( natya ) as to the sphere of sculpture. Bharata prescribes the 
alidha , the pratyalidha and the vaisdkha sthdna for men 10 and the ayata 
sthdna for women. 11 The definitions of the terms such as the alidha, 
the pratyalidha and the vaisdkha sthdna closely correspond to each other: the d) at a 
mentioned in the context of the holding of the spear etc. in the Visnudharmottara, 
is mentioned in the Natyasdstra strictly in the context of the standing postures of 
women. The Visnudharmottara also classifies all these sthanas in two general groups 
of the sarna and ardhasama sthanas . This classification is akin to the classification 
of cans into the hhaumi and dkdsiki ', by which one foot movement and the move¬ 
ments of both the feet are indicated. A similar kind of parallelism can be worked 
out in the discussion of the asanas and the say ana postures in both the arts, but 
this is neither too precise, nor is the parallelism so striking. The most striking 
similarity between the two arts is seen in the manipulation of the hands, termed 
hastdhhinaya in dancing and hasta or mudrd in Indian sculpture. As in Indian 
dancing, so also in Indian sculpture, the hand positions and movements constitute 
an important aspect of technique. Much of the sculpturesque quality of the dance 
lies in the accurate depiction of the hand movements and the arm positions along 
with the tribhahga posture mentioned above: also, the symbolic and highly stylized 
quality of the Indian images lies in the faithful presentation of the hand postures 
according to the laws laid down in the silpasdstras. Each one of these hand gestures 
is used in a special way in each image and depicts the idea or the character and 
the mood of the image. Each mood of a god has a prescribed hand gesture and 
seldom do we find the sculptor erring against this. The devahastas described by 
the Abhinayadarparia and mentioned by us earlier can be applied fairly accurately 
to the hastas of the different gods and goddesses seen in Indian iconography. The 
silpasdstras mention only a few hasta and many of them repeat the hasta of the 
Natyasdstra and other texts of dramaturgy. The iconography texts mention 
many hasta; in our discussion of hasta in the chapter on the theory and technique 
of classical Indian dancing we examined some of these similarities and differences. 
The most common hasta are the varada , the abhaya, the kafaka, the siici , the 
tarjana , the ka\yavalambita, the dandahasta , the vismayahasta and the an/ahhasta. 
The South Indian texts also mention the nidrita hasta , the gajahasta (variation of 
the dandahasta), the simhakarna hasta (variation of the kataka hffsta), and kartari 
hasta. n These are in addition to the four hasta-mudras, namely the cinamudra , 
the vyakhyana mudrd , the jndna mudrd and the yoga mudrd known to Indian icono- 
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graphy, in the context of meditation and exposition. Most of these hastas are men¬ 
tioned in the Natyasastra or are comparable to those found in other dance texts. 
Both the Visnudharmottara Purana and the Agni Purana 13 use these, with slight 
variations. On the whole the Agni Puraria is more precise; the Visnudharmottara 
Purana lumps (he iconography hastas and the nftta hastas and the different karanas 
of the hastas and the arms (bdhu) movements into one list. The uromandala , the 
ardla and the dviddha are all spoken of in the same breath. 

Since Indian sculpture and Indian dancing treat of the human form and the 
movements of the different parts of the human form with an identical purpose of 
suggesting a state of being, a soul’s state: they also use a similar formalized lan¬ 
guage of abhinaya and bhdva, the ahgas, the upahgas and the hastas. 

It is not our purpose here to go into greater detail of the parallelism of tech¬ 
nique and a comparison of technical terminology of the two arts. It will be obvious 
from the above discussion that there arc many vital points of contact between the 
two arts, and what seems as vaguely sculpturesque is really the result of a deliberate 
plan and a highly formalized technique of the depiction of human movement 
What may seem spontaneous in both Indian dance and sculpture is really the result 
of a well-thought-out complex system of proportions and of the use of ahgas and 
upahgas in the two arts. 


Since dance was consciously striving for the sculpturesque, all dance poses 
can be classified and analyzed in terms of the samabhahga , abhanga and tribhahga , 
and within the tradition no movement would be possible without falling into one 
of these three categories; conversely all examples of Indian sculpture whether 
obviously dancing or not can be analyzed in terms of the ahga and the updhga 
of dancing, specially in terms of the static positions and individual movements of 
the different parts of the human body as described in the Natyasastra. If one began 
to do this, practically the whole field of Indian sculpture could be covered and all 
sculpture could be analyzed in terms of either the nftta or the abhinaya technique 
of dancing. It is, therefore, necessary to restrict our field of analysis and to state 
clearly the type of sculptural representations which can be fruitfully analyzed in 
terms of dance movement. 

We have confined ourselves to certain types of Indian sculpture to show how 
Indian sculpture and dancing are related to each other on different planes. When 
we analyze and trace the history of Indian dancing in these sculptures, we are 
aware also of the distinctive stylization of each of the schools of Indian sculpture, 
this in turn is analogous to the distinctive stylization in the major styles of Indian 
dancing. For purposes of analysis, the sculptural representations have been divided 
into the following categories: 
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(1) The traditional stylized motifs of Indian sculpture such as the sdlabhanji - 
kds, the yak sis and river goddesses, from the earliest Mauryan times to the late 
medieval examples of sculpture from Gujarat and Rajputana. The flying figures 
of the gandharxas and the vklyadharas etc. form another class of stylized motif 
which can be analyzed sometimes in terms of Bharala’s terminology. 

(2) The unclassified and scattered scenes of dance and music, and the dancing 
figures which can be fruitfully analyzed in terms of the dance terminology of 
Bharata. These we find from the earliest times to dance reliefs on the South Indian 
temples Amongst these are often examples of highly stylized and formal dancing, 
even though they have not been identified as such so far 

(3) There is then the sculptural illustration of certain verses of the Natyu- 
sdstru in the temples of the South, specially the Brhadcsvara temple of Taniorc, 
the Nataraja temples of Cidambaram and Sarngapam temple of Kumbakonam. 

(4) Finally, the sculptural and the iconographical texts descube a class of 
images of the gods and goddesses known as nrttann/rtis which represent the dancing 
aspects of these gods and goddesses. These have been described in the silpasastras 
but they can also be analyzed through the terminology of Bharata Some examples 
of these have also been included. 


As pointed out earlier, practically all sculpture of India can be analyzed 
in terms of the single units of movement or static position of the different parts 
of the body Each piece of sculpture can be analyzed in terms of the position 
of the head, the arms, the hastas, the incline of the body, the torso and the de¬ 
flexion of the hip, because the basic treatment of the human form is similar in 
both the arts. These examples of sculpture can be analyzed also in terms of the 
units of movement of the body or those primary movements that condition the 
movement of the entire body such as the carl, the stlianas and certain basic move¬ 
ments of the knees or the waist. There can then be the third approach by which 
we can attempt to analyze all the music and dance scenes in terms of Bharata’s 
karanas, as described in the IV chapter, and attempt to identify all sculptural 
representation of dancing with the karanas of Bharata. 


The last of the thiee approaches has often been adopted by the few scholars 
who have attempted to analyze the dance scenes and dance-poses in sculpture 
through Bharata's terminology. This approach has obvious dangers and limitations, 
and cannot be one which can be uniformly adopted if we are aware of certain 
fundamental differences of the artistic medium of the two art forms. In spite of the 
parallel techniques of the two arts, movement can be depicted only within limita¬ 
tion and one point of movement alone can be captured in the plastic medium. We 
must also bear in mind that Bharata’s karanas are sequences or cadences of move- 
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ment and are not always static poses. An attempt at sculptural representation can 
thus only be an approximation of the movement described* and cannot possibly 
depict the entire movement. In fact until we come to the medieval examples of the 
nrttamurtis and the sculptural representation of the karanas, it would be inaccurate 
to analyze all dance-poses in terms of the karartas. 

We have thus adopted the second approach for the most part, in the belief 
that a fair measure of accuracy is possible when the sculptural representation is 
analyzed not in terms of the single movements of the different parts of the body 
or in terms of sequence of movement, but in terms of the primary units of move¬ 
ments like the carl, and the formalized poses such as the sthanas etc. Wherever 
it was possible to identify the pose of the sculptural representation with a pose 
which has been described or implied by Bharata in the description of a karana, 
this has been done; but since most karanas themselves emerge from the carl it was 
considered more appropriate to analyze these movements in terms of the carls, 
the thigh positions and the hands and the arm positions. The salabhahjikas and 
the yaksls specially can be analyzed in terms of the cans or the sthanas only and 
not in terms of the karartas. One of the obvious differences between the dance 
scene or a depiction of the dance proper and the depiction of an aspect of it, such 
as the carl or the sthana, seems to be the presence or absence of the kgipla (knees 
thrown out—flexing sideways) position of the knees. Almost as early as Amara- 
vati, we begin to notice the k$ipta position of the jahgha and, as time moves, this 
becomes increasingly pronounced; indeed we find that about 11th or 12th century 
in practically all schools of Indian sculpture, from Gujarat to Orissa, and from 
Rajasthana to Trivandrum, dance movements were being sculptured with the 
k$ipta position of the knees. 

In the salabhahjika, yak si and the river goddess motifs, however, this ksipta 
position is not noticed and these postures can be analyzed in Bharata terminology 
cither in terms of the position of the feet, or the thighs and hips, or the twist of 
the waist, and sometimes the carls. 


The first two groups (i.e. the salabhanpkas, flying figures and the general 
dance scenes) have thus been analyzed in terms of Bharata’s terminology taking 
into consideration the most important feature of the figure, and no attempt has 
been made to analyze them in terms of the extensive terminology of Bharata. The 
earlier examples of the representation of Indian dance in sculpture up to the Gupta 
period can be analyzed only generally in terms of the movements of the feet, hands 
etc. Only the latter examples have been analyzed in terms of the appropriate carl 
and karana. 

The discrepancies between the description of the karanas and the sculptural 
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representation of these kararias in the Cidambaram temple have been analyzed 
at length in Chapter Two and have therefore not been repeated here. 11 


The nfttamurtis of Siva and Krsna have been so exhaustively dealt with in 
books of Indian sculpture that it has not been considered necessary to include all 
examples of the nrttamiirtis of Siva, Sarasvati and Krsna: only a few significant 
examples have been chosen. Nevertheless a detailed and accurate analysis of the 


nrtiamurtis from the point of view of their description in the various silpasastras 


and Puranas and its comparison with the karunas of Bharata is another task yet 


to be undertaken for a full comprehension of the significance of these nfttamurtis , 15 


Our first examples of the representation of Indian dancing belong, however, 
to none of these categories, and arc a class by themselves. The stone statuette 
from Harappa of figure 1, and the copper figurine of the dancing girl or mother 
goddess as she has been termed recently from Mohenjodaro (figure 2) date back 
to the Tndus Valley civilization, and convince us of the fully evolved and consum¬ 
mate skill of the creators of these sculptors. Marshall identifies the first as a male 
dancer: the figure stands on his right leg with the body from the waist upwards 
twisted well round to the left. It is more difficult to say which direction the arms 
took, but it is most likely that they were also in the front: the left leg must have 
been raised. Indeed, the three-dimensional movement round the vertical axis is 
already obvious and the twisted suppleness and ease of movement is suggestive of 
the images of the dancing Nataraja. The uplifted leg and the twist of the torso is 
the most important feature of the figure which has led scholars to identify it as a 
dancing figure. If one were to apply Bharata terminology to this, then one would 
identify the twist of the torso as the vivartita 18 movement of the sides ( pdrsva ). 
The thighs would be in vivartana , 17 or the shanks would be in dvrta . l8 In either case, 
it is an uplifted leg which is implied; and the figure suggests this clearly. Whether 
the neck held three heads or had the head of an animal is not too relevant a con¬ 


sideration for us. Figure 1 shows clearly that the leg must have been uplifted and 
•that the waist turned round the axis in the vivartita movement of the side ( pdrsva). 


t The Mother goddess or dancing girl from Mohenjo-daro (figure 2) shows us 
another type of movement. The front inclination of the torso suggests tho characteris¬ 
tic torso treatment of the female figures of the later South Indian bronzes, and 
the dignity and grace of a great many of the feminine sculpture of India results 
from this slight provocative concave curve of the spine, so characteristic of both 
Indian sculpture and dancing, specially in a dance style like Bharatanatyam. This 
depression of the back and stiffening of the torso leads to the nirbhugna 19 position 
of the chest in Indian dancing and sculpture. The other important feature of the 
figure is the knee bend of one of the legs: the knee is bent in front and can be identi¬ 
fied as the position termed as nata by Bharata. 20 Indeed, everything in the figure is 
suggestive of later developments: the arm positions become a characteristic mode 
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* 

of arm position in, the standing poses of both Indian sculpture-and dancing: the 
chest indicates a stiffening with a back depression characteristic of later sculpture': 
the.Jkpees are flexed in front, and are not so far suggestive of an outward flexion 

characteristic ^6f sculpture of later centuries. 

* 

The Didarganj yakfi does not strictly come under the category of the yakfts 
depicting dance movement but is one of the finest examples N of the samapada 
cart position and the sainanakha katana position. The ^perfect poise ’and balance 
and the equal*distribution of weight is.seen in a moment of easy control; 
ease: we potice that there is R. slight interspace “between the legs" *and the ‘feet, 
which is also usually seen in the samapada. position. The yiupft hast a, whieh holds 
the fly whisk {cowry) js also clearlyseen in the sculpture. 8 * This hcrsta is used later 
in iconography for holding objects. The ftatyamstra also prescribes that the mufti 
hasta, 22 can be used for holding spears, club and other objects, evgji though the fly 
whisk is *not mentioned specifically. 

The pillar ■reliefs of Bharhut provide excellent examples' of foot- positions 
and body flexions which we ha# not noticed hitherto. Practically, alL the yak$as 
and yakfts strike sigtfificant poses but the Culakokd Devoid (figure 3X the Su- 
darsana Yak ft (figure 4) and the Candrg. YpkiiW are most important from qur 
point of view. In these reliefs, we come across the kuhotta foot*, Rlsp, for the first 
tiifte the outward flexion of the knee is noticed: both these positions were.to be¬ 
come more stylized in Indian sculpture, so much so that by the 12th century there 
is hardly a dancing figure which does not use the kuheita pada position and out¬ 
ward flexed, ksipta position of the knees. 

w 

Culakokd Devatd (figure 3) holds the' branch pf the tree in her right mufti 
or sikhara hasta, and clasps the trunk of the tree avith her left arm which has^ a 
clearly defined pataka hasta. Her right leg has a samapada foot and carries the 
weight of the body, and, since it does so, the hip is thrown out slightly; the left 
leg is comparatively free to elksp the tree with an outward flexion of the knee, 
afid a kuheita pada. We cannot yet discover a carl or a sthana in this pose and 
the asvakranta fthana prescribed by Bharata for the clasping of the tree in the 
representation of the asoka dohada motif is not. seel here. The Sudarsand Yaksi 
(figure 4) has an even more significant pose of the legs, for without clasping the 
tree one of the knees is in an outward bend and the kuheita foot almost crosses 
the samapada foot at the back. The suci foot mentibned by Bharata is not clearly 
seen, but the'foot position is suggestive of it. The right hand of. the Yak ft is in' 
sueiniuicha hasta and the left hand is held near the hips in a Sikhara hasta. 

* i 

» * 

In the sculptures of SancI we find that this clasping of the tree becomes the 
set pattern of these sa/abhahjika figures, and three distinct types of yakfts and sala- 
bhahjikds are seen. There afe the bracket figures like the yakfts or vrk$aka (dryads) 
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of the East Gate, who clasp the tree with one arm only and hold the branch of 
the tree with the other: there arc those which clasp the tree with one leg and one 
arm but which is? different from the representation seen in the Ciilakoka Dcvatd 
(figure 3) of Bharhut. There are then the figures which have a slight forward move¬ 
ment of one leg and show a back flexion of the knee joint: the front extended 
sama/tdda fool touches the tip of the tail of the elephant and the back flexed leg is 
lifted up and placed on the trunk of the tree. All three types of figuics 21 show 
greater agility and suppleness than the Bharhut figures. The uplifted leg and the 
back flexion of the leg is noticed for the first time, this gained popularity and 
became a frequent pose in the later representation of the sdlabhan/ikd motif in 
Indian sculptures. These figures do not depict dancing poses but they treat space 
in the same manner as in dancing. The pose of figure 5 ( Yak si of the North Gate) 
is suggestive of the asvakrdnta sthdna of the Natyasdstra , 25 even though it is not a 
full depiction of the sthdna. The sad or dviddha cdri' iA mentioned in the description 
of the sthdna in the Natyasdstra is not seen but the crossed foot is clear. The same 

S m 

can be said of the flexed knee position: this back flexing of the leg takes the form of 
the vrsetka arch in medieval sculpture, and it is suggestive of the final position of 
the sad carl though the position seen heie is not exactly the asvakrdnta sthdna or 
the sad cart. 


Before we proceed to examine other examples of the sdlabhan/tkds and the 
yaksis it will be well to remember that there has been much discussion on the 
sdlabhah/tkd and yak si motif by writers on Indian art, and most of them have 
come to the conclusion that these figures do not depict dance poses, and are not 
sculptures of dancers either. Without going into the controversies and discus¬ 
sions about the significance of the sd/ahhan/ikd it is necessary for us to point out 
that, while they may not or may depict dancers they do depict a movement of 
the dance, or an aspect of it,- H and their movement can be often analyzed in terms 
of the carls of the Natyasdstra. 


I ► 

There are many accurate illustrations of the carl movements in these figures 
representing these motifs. One such is the beautiful and accurate representation 
of the baddhdi can in figure 6 from Sanci. The crossing of the thighs of the baddhd 
(dit is very clearly seen. The figure holds the branches of the trees in two nntstt 
hast a in red (a. 


The ivory statuette of Laksmi from Pompeii (figure 8) is another fine example 
of the baddhd can position (NS, X. 21) where we find that the calves and the thighs 
are crossed, and the goddess stands in a very restrained twist of the upper body: 
the placing of the feet is important, because the crossing at the thigh level is not 
frequently noticed in Indian sculpture before the Amaravati period: there are a few 
isolated examples of it in Mathura, but the present figure like the Sanci figure is 
a very clear depiction of the baddhd can position 
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The stone hedge of Bodha Gaya (figure 7) showing a man holding one foot 
of a girl while she embraces the tree with the other, is very closely related to the 
yaksis and the salabhanjikas of Bharhut and Sanci. The uplifted leg of some of 
the Sanci yak$is is also seen in this figure; we also notice that there is greater 
ease of movement in the present example. The kuhcita foot of the raised leg is 
clear and the waist is deflected to the opposite side. The Bodha Gaya sculpture 
has a suppleness which becomes characteristic of the Indian dance sculpture from 
the Amaravati period onwards. This twisting and pushing out of the waist could 
be identified as the prasarita movement; the feet can be clearly identified as the 
final position of the asvakranta sthana . The nati from Pataliputra is again one of 
those sculptures which cannot really be classed as cither the sulabhahjikd or the 
yaksi or even as a figure depicting necessarily dance pose, but the balance and 
poise of the samapada position of this figure, with the hand pose makes it a signi¬ 
ficant point of development. The feet are in samapada but one of them might 
have been in a tryasra position; it appears that the point just before the ayata 
sthana 29 is depicted: her right hand is in ardhacandra or may be in urtyandbha 
but the first is more likely; the left hand is in a relaxed musti hasta. 

The Mathura railing figures are more naturalistic in their portraiture and 
these examples of sculptural relief have a remarkable quality of spontaneity about 
them: this spontaneity, nevertheless, is expressed through the perfectly conceived 
sculpture of the period. Figures 9, 10, 11, 12 are but only a few examples from 
the innumerable types of salabhanjikas, yaksis and female forms found on the 
lading pillars of Mathura. 30 These figures depict several motifs. Dr. V. S. Agrawala 
has divided them into twelve categories: there are women who bathe under the 
fall ( nirjhara-snana ): there are those that show the asoka dohada motif, and those 
that sport with parrots ( sukakrida ) and those that hold the sword ( khadgabhinaya ), 
etc. Our concern is not with the thematic differences of these female figures; 
we are concerned only with the variety of postures they strike during all these 
movements. All the figures show a beautiful crossing of the feet; this svastika 
of the feet is seen in figures 9,10, 11, 12, and in many other figures* on the Mathura 
pillars. The crossing is, however, of a different variety from what we saw in the 
Laksmi from Pompeii; in three figures (9, 10, 12) the foot crosses in front ih 
kuhcita or almost a agratalasahcara position. The knee of the crossed foot is in 
a kfipta position in all the figures, and the toes of the kuhcita foot touch the ground 
(except in figure 11) as in the Bharhut sculptures. The lightness of the foot is seen 
at its best in fig. 11, where the crossed leg is free and is resting against the wall sug¬ 
gesting a loss of contact with the ground. The svastika position of the feet is men¬ 
tioned in the Natyasastra several times both in the context of the caris and the 
karanas. The svastika position in the Mathura sculptures approximates to the 
sthitavarta 31 cari more than any other movement mentioned in the Natyasastra. 
The crossed foot has to be identified as an agratalasahcara foot in each case. The 
hand positions are also full of rhythm in all the figures and, even though they were 
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perhaps not modelled according to Bharala’s definitions, we can easily identify 
the position of the hands and the arms in figure 12 as the final position of the 
uromandala nrtta,hastas 12 according to which after circling around one hand is 
held on top, and the other is hung down near the hips. Figure 12 does not show 
the right arm of the figure in complete relaxation but a inusti hasta near the navel 
is clearly visible. The hands of figure 9 are interesting: they are held at 
the back of the neck, possibly in the karkata samyuta hasta 33 a gesture which is 
seen in some styles of contemporary dancing as well: the elbow and the arm posi¬ 
tions of the figure may also be identified as the kesabandlta nrtta hastas™ where 
the two hands move out from the nape of the neck. The hand positions of figure 
10 are charming for their symmetry: both hands are lifted to catch the branch 
of a tree at the head level: two musti hasta hold the branches of the tree on top of 
the head: had the hands been alapadma instead of mu$ti, then the gesture could 
have been identified as the lalita nrtta hasta.™' The dola hasta and the sucimukha 
hasta is seen in other figures from Mathura. The abhahga posture is also beautifully 
represented in many of these figures where the weight of the figure seems to rest on 
the left leg, and the right leg is free to move. 3 ' 1 Another feature which deserves 
notice in these figures is the waist and side ( parsvd ) movement. The nata position 
of the pdrsvn is often seen in these figures, and, occasionally, a twist of the trtka 
is also implied in some positions. 


By the time we come to Amaravati, we find that a certain amount of styli¬ 
zation has been achieved and that all the foims and methods of movement depic¬ 
tion of Mathura are being followed both in a restrained inannci and with a view 
to experimenting Tfrcely within the broad limitation imposed by limited space. 
Dance scenes and different types of poses, some of which can be identified with 
the dance poses described in the movements of the katanas of Bharata, can be seen 
in this period. Fig. 13 is a unique example of extraordinary restraint and poise. 
The kuheita foot crosses the samapdda leg behind and a variation of the sthita- 


vartd position is depicted. This back crossing is reminiscent of the leg position of 
the sudarsana ystksi (figure 4) and much later in Cidambaram this back-crossing with 
the ksipta position of the knees is used to depict the nupurpddtkd katana. The nata 
bent of the parsva (side) is also clearly seen in the relief from Amaravati: the hands 
are also suggestive of an inward collecting together rather than throwing out 
movement characteristic of other sculpture from Amaravati. The right hand is held 
on the chest in a suctmukha asamyuta hasta and the left hand clasps the fruit of the 
tree above with a flexed arm. The inclination of the head is an important feature 
of the sculpture, and we find that the nata movement of the neck or a adhogatcP 7 
position of the head is suggested by the figure. One other example of an isolated 
figure from Amaravati 38 presents a complete contrast to the earlier figure. 
Here, we have an apsara or a detached figure in a pose which is obviously a dance 
pose, and it could with justification be classified as such. The apsara stands on a 
lotus with two kuheita feet, and a marked ksipta position of the knees: the urdhva- 
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jamt carl with one kuncita loot thrown up to the side is seen here without doubt. 3 " 
The hand movement seems to be the final position of the urvnianilula nrtta hast a: 
one hand is on top and the other is hung down resting on the tlngh. This is one of 
the earliest examples of the urdhvajdnti carl in Indian sculpture. 


The sdlabhanjikd motifs in the gdndhdra sculpture are not significant for our 
purpose: nevertheless, we notice that this motif is seen in a stylized manner also 
in these sculptures, and here, loo, the crossing of the feet at the calf level is a charac¬ 
teristic feature. Even the Bacchus on the left side of the aachen pulpit holds a stance 
which is similar to those seen in the earlier Hindu sculpture.'" But we need not go 
into the details of the (Jdnclhdia school, for the main stream of Indian sculpture 
finds its finest and most refined and chiselled expression in the sculptures of the 
Gupta period, ranging from the door jambs of the Dcogarh temple to the Oaiiga 
and Yamuna figures of the Ajanla and Elura caves. The tcnacoltas of Mainpun, 
Ahicchatra, Rajaghat, the figures on the walls of the temples of Tc/pur (Assam), 
and the river goddess of Besnagar, Ajanla and Elura show an integrated tradition 
which was common to different parts of India. 


The sculptured reliefs of medieval India are chaiactenzed by the sculptois' 
desire to use the twist of the torso Gupta sculpture is peculiar for its flowing 
restraint, piccision and elegance This is in contrast to the flowing eficrvcsccncc 
of the Amaravati and the Nagarjumkonda periods. 


Figure 14, teiracotta from Gundanpur (near Mainpun. 5th century, ad) 
is significant for its directness of approach, and the two kurkvta haslas near the 
head denote a dance movement obviously. The legs may have been in a srastika 
position But they could have been also the flowing legs of the other Gupta figures 
The bhanga must have ahhanga rather than samabhanga' I he Miustliuvu of the limbs 
which Bhaiala speaks of is quite obvious in this figure. 

The Besnagar Yaksi 11 is a rare example of the crossed feet position in the 
sculpture of the Gupta period, for most of the river goddesses stand in the sama- 
pdda feet with a slight flexion of one knee, just so that movement is indicated'with- 
out the slightest break in the continuity of the line of rhythm. Most of the other 
examples of the nvcr goddesses depict only the samapdcla position of the feet, 
where one leg is slightly bent forward in mita or one leg is slightly deflected to 
the back as in the Elura figures of the Ramcsvara cave (figure 15) The last men¬ 
tioned is the most characteristic and most beautiful of the stances of the period 
and some of the rhythmic flow of Manipuri still captures this quality of the Gupta 
sculpture: there are no great deflexions or deviations from the vertical median and 
vet a delicate sense of movement is conveyed: this is akin to the sense of movement 

wr a/ 

which is conveyed by the completely relaxed postures of Indian dancing wheie 
there is hardly any violent movement and yet a sense of rhythmical energy is con¬ 
veyed. 
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The same pose and mellow feminine grace of movement is witnessed in the 
sculptures of Mamallapuram; in these shore temples, we have examples of gigan¬ 
tic sculpture of*a colossal magnitude, but alongside, we have also examples of 
exquisitely restrained delicate modelling The figure on the door jamb (figure 16) 
stands midway between the Gupta period and the later Cola sculptures of South 
India, when the torso as an unit assumes importance in both sculpture and dancing 
Here she stands m full control of the movement of each unit of her body: there 
is no exaggeration, no oxer-statement, but there is a remarkable restraint m execu¬ 
tion One leg crosses the other in front at the calf level: the crossed foot is in 
ai'iafalasancata more than m kuhcita for only the toes touch the ground—-and 
the knee of this foot is in a slight ksipta position. The right arm clasps the tree 
(stvli/ed into a framework working vertically upwaids) and rests its ard/iacandi a 
hands on the hips, the other hand clasps the same curved toranu , at the level of 
the head: all in all, the uronuuulcda nrtta hasta position of the arms is suggested 
1 he toiso is much more firm than it has been in the earlier sculptures, and we find 
that the stiffening of the torso with the back dcpiession, so characteristic of Bha- 
ralanatyam and South Indian bron/cs, is already suggested here. Other door 
jamb figures in South India follow the model of the Mamallapuram figure faith¬ 
fully, foi we find a close second of the same figure in the Tadapatri figure in the 
15th centurv 


About the 7th century we find innumerable examples of isolated figures of 
dancers: one of the most powerful of these is the stone relief from Pfiharpur, North 
Bengal (7th century) IH On a double lotus is seen a dancer with forcefully bent 
knees of the acute ksipta kind: the weight of the body is on the left samapdda foot, 
and the right kuiicita foot may take a whirl at any moment■ one arm is thrown 
across the body m the lata hasta or the kauhasta the left arm and the left shoulder 
are mixed and the left hand hangs loosely from the bent loicaim with the palm 
inwaids in pataka The head is bent and turned towards <he right in the direction 
of the whirling movement The entire composition of the figure is indeed borne 
by tjie dance The ksipta position of the knees is slightly exaggerated in the sculp¬ 
ture and none of Bharata'x karanas seems to describe exactly this position, but 
the lata hasta of the hands is characteristic and the across swinging of the arm is 
common to karanas like the catura {katana 39), ktlitu (katana 33). hhujangattd- 
sita rcctfa (katana 35) and many others. 

The medieval temples of Khajurfiho, Bhuvanexvara, Halebid, Belur and 
Mount Abu vibrate with the rich beauty of the wall surasundarts and bracket 
figures. We can hardly do justice to them in this study, for the exact identification 
and classification in theme and form of each of these veiy sophisticated figures has 
yet to be attempted. There is no doubt however that a great many of the poses 
that these wall figures assume belong to the sphere of dancing and can be identi¬ 
fied as either the sthdnas or cans of the Ndtyasiistra. It must be remembered, never- 
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theless, that no attempt was being made by the sculptor to depict actually dance 
postures in these figures for he devotes himself to the depiction of dance recitals 
separately. 

In Khajuraho we find the richest array of these figures: they are as prolific 
here as they were in Mathura and show the logical culmination of the beginnings 
of plastic movement seen in the earliest examples of Mathura sculpture: thema¬ 
tically there is hardly any departure, and we have the stylised motifs of the kand- 
uka kridd (ball playing), the mukta-Iobhi hamsa motif, the sporting with the parrot 
(6uka kridd) motif, as we find in Mathura, and many others like the mahavara 
applying motif and the figures accompanying the sardulas not found in the Mathura 
sculptures. Figures 17-20 give us some idea of the variety of movement treatment 
of these figures: the twisting round the vertical axis is a distinctive feature of the 
medieval figures, but apart from this, the Khajuraho artist seems to have made 
full use also of the plastic medium to arrest dynamic human movement at its most 
intense moments. Many figures show different poses in which kanduka kridd is 
portrayed: most of them have a kuncita and a clearly defined ancita foot in svastika: 
the back crossing of the nupurapadika-cari 43 described in the Natyasdstra is seen 
with an accurate ancita foot for the first time in Indian sculpture. Others depict 
what can be identified as the pr$thasvastika karana of the Natyasdstra™ without of 
course suggesting the apakrdntd edri mentioned in the description of the karana. 
A partial pr?thasvastika can be observed in figure 17 and 18 where the crossing 
of the feet and the vivartita movement of the waist can be observed. Figure 19 
depicts the vidyudbhrdnta carl where a complete flexion of the leg is implied and 
it is when this leg is taken to the level of the head that the karana vidyudbhrdnta 45 is 
formed. The female figures carrying the lute belong to the category of 
the Ganga and Yamuna figures of the Ajanta and Elura caves. However, the most 
striking example of a powerful movement which can be indentified as a cari is 
seen in Fig. 20. This is a highly stylized depiction of the urdhvajdnu cari which we 
observed in its formative stages also in the Amaravati sculptures The firmness 
of the samapada foot and the complete tension of the uplifted kuncita foot of the 
urdhvajdnu cari is beautifully depicted here. The samapada foot obviously does not 
have a ksipta position of the knees like the other wall figures of the medieval tem¬ 
ples: but the cari position is obvious and is successfully presented. One hand is 
stretched straight down in a dola hasta in pataka and the other arm is uplifted with 
a flexed position of the arm: the face is turned upwards, with an ancita 46 movement 
of the neck and an udvahita or more accurately an utk$iptcd 7 movement of the head. 

About the 10th century we find a figure from Champa (figure 21) which can be 
easily identified as a dance figure: although the lower half of the figure is broken, 
it clearly suggests the outward ksipta position of the knees, and a clear karihasta 
position of the arms: one hand swings across the body in lata and the other is held 
near the ear exactly as in the description of the Natyasdstra, only the hand near the 
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ear is not in tripataka as prescribed by the text, but is possibly a alapadma or a 
pallava hasta. The pose also reminds us of the dancer from Paharpur, Bengal of 
the 7th century,’ 48 it is not uncommon to come across an almost identical pose 
after a lapse of three centuries in a different part of India. 

The Bhuvanesvara and Konarak wall and bracket figures are as rich in their 
variety of movement depiction as the Khajuraho figures, and the two stylistically 
complement each other in movement representation. Most of the wall figures of 
the Raja-Rani and the Linga-Raja temple of Bhuvanesvara are also seen on the 
walls of the Niila-mandir of the Konarak temple’ most of these can be easily 
identified as the cans of Bharata. Figures 22-29 are a few characteristic examples 
of these poses. Figure 22 depicts the svastika foot position we have seen in Bharhut, 
Amaravati and the Gupta period: the agratalasancara foot of the crossed leg at 
the back is seen much more clearly here. Figures 23 and 24 depict very restrained 
aspects of the suci edri and indeed this as a posture is not too distant from 
the position seen in the Sand dryad; however this is also one of the positions pos¬ 
sible in the alata carl 49 where also the foot is taken to the back, but the back exten¬ 
sion implied in the text is not seen in the sculptural representation: instead a 
flexion is observed. The karka^a hasta held at the head level with the nata and 
unnata pdrsva makes the figure 24 very definitely into that of a dancer’s. Figure 25 
depicts a pose which is also possible withifl the description of siici edri 50 where the 
kuiieita foot is lifted to the knee level and is then lowered to the ground; however 
none of the karanas which utilise the suci edri™ depict this particular position in 
the Cidambaran% sculptures. Figure 26 is a fine example of the nupurapadika edri 
in the final position: the backward twist of the upper half is balanced against the 
push of the flexed knee and this gives the figure a beautiful sense of rhythm. Figures 
27, 28 and 29 are poses which we do not often come across in the other schools of 
Indian sculpture and it is also doubtful if they were frequently used in the body of 
dance movement of those centuries. The position of figure 29, nevertheless, seems a 
common one, and the svastika of the thighs when they arc in the valana position 
is clearly seen here. The baddhd carl of the Ndtyasuslra approximates this depic¬ 
tion closely: the crossing of the thighs we had noticed also in the pose of the ivory 
figure from Pompeii. The Bhuvanesvara one is full of dance movement, the alapa¬ 
dma hasta , the well bent neck in a trvasra all go to make this into one compre¬ 
hensive dance movemen.. Figures 27 and 28 show a different type of a body mani¬ 
pulation, and these figures can be identified as the syanditd and ut syanditd edris of 
Bharata 52 This can only be done from the point of view of the distance between 
the two feet and the placing of the feet and not the exact movement described by 
Bharata. 

Figure 27 is an excellent example of the nivrtta kati movement and the vivar- 
tita pdrsva movement where the trika is turned around. Figure 28 shows us a pos¬ 
terior view of the syanditd care' 3 where the foot is placed five talas apart. The 
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karanas which describe the sideways and back movements are the dikasvastika and 

pr$lhasvasttka , and these figures cannot be identified as these karanas. 

« 

The bracket and wall figures from the Cinna Kcsava temple of Belur and 
Hoysalcsvara temple of Halebid are another group of medieval figures which con¬ 
stantly evoke the dancing image. Figures 30-34 represent characteristic examples 
of movement depiction in the thirteenth century. Besides the pre-occupation with 
detail and ornament which strikes us about this style of sculpture, the close pro¬ 
ximity of exact dance poses and these sculptures is also one which we have not 
encountered before. Unlike the Khajuraho and the Bhuvanesvara figures, these 
bracket figures can be identified completely and without doubt with the carls, 
sthdnas and even the Karanas of the Natvasastra. The bracket figures seem to have 
been sculptured with deliberate design and knowledge of the dance poses of the' 
Natvasastra. 

The ksipta position of the knees which was confined to specific scenes of dance 
and music in Khajuraho and Bhuvanesvara is transferred here to the bracket figures 
with the utmost easo; the hand and other positions of the body are also accurately 
sculptured. Figure 30 is an example of the aval a st liana M prescribed by Bharata 
for women, where one foot is in samapdda , and other is placed in tivasra: the hip 
(kati ) is shifted and raised in udvdhita, and the whole stance is one which is articu¬ 
late with the movement of the dance. One hand is gracefully extended in lata, and 
the other is possibly a katakamukha hasta. Figure 32 is a variation of the same 
and in this figure also we find the slight ksipta and nut a bend (jf the knees. One 
hand is clearly in katakamukha and the other holding an interesting musical instru¬ 
ment is also perhaps in katakamukha. Figure 30 resembles closely the viksiptd- 
ksipta karana position described in the NdlvasastraN' Figure 31 depicts a suka- 
krkla motif, and the posture assumed for doing so is in the svastika position of the 
foot, with one agratalasahcara foot behind a samapdda foot. The feet position can 
be identified as the sthitdvattd edrf 16 as also as the final position of the nupurapddikd 
carl. The hands and arms positions are similar to Figure 30. A good example of 
another moment in the nupurpddika carl is seen in Figure 33. The hands are in 
perfect uromandala hasta. Figure 34 is an excellent example of the urdhvajdnu edri 
and we see how the Khajuraho figures depict this ediri with the one samapdda erect 
leg and how the sculptors of the Halebid model it as a finished dance movement 
by depicting as the ksipta position of the knee of the samapdda foot: indeed the 
entire pose corresponds closely to the description of the urdhva/dnu karana of 
Natvasastra IVth Chapter. 07 The katakamukha hands are also seen in the sculptural 
representation. 

About the thirteenth century we find a prolific use of the urdhvajdnu position 
both in India and in the South East Asian examples of apsaras etc. Figures 35-36 
are bracket figures of the 13th century from Palampet, and represent the urdhvajdnu 
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carl clearly: since the knee of the samapada foot is not bent in k sip to we cannot 
identify these as full-fledged karana but the figures approximate the karana closely 
in the feet positions: the hands on the top are a variation of the katakamukha hast a 
for the forefingers do not touch the thumb: these hands may easily perform either 
the urdhxamundala' ,H movement of the hands, or if they changed to be alapadma 
hands and were held in that region they could also indicate the lahta hast a.™ The 
urdhxajdna carl in Figure 36 is slightly different. Here the knee of the flat samapada 
foot is in a ksipta position The hands are in a variation of uromaiida/a 

We have two very accurate examples of the fnd/na/dnu from Cambodia, 
Ankor Thom, 00 both of which depict the fa dhxa/dnu A aiana In the fust, theie are 
three figures, all in the ur dhxa/dnu karana , the ksipta position of the knee of the 
samapada foot is seen in these examples. The middle figure has one kuheita foot 
resting on the lotus and the other thrown up with the knees at the level of the waist 
and the sides The hand positions hov/cver do not accord with the description of 
the Ndtyasastra One of them is held near the head possibly in the alapadma has/a 
and the other i; held on the waist in pataka: the paksas a hat a hast a or paksapra- 
dvotaka 01 nrtta hasta are suggested by the pose. The other is also an example of 
the wdhxajdnu movement of a couple of apsaras from the Bayon, Ankor Thom, 
Cambodia. 02 The right and left /ami of each figure is lifted and the left and light 
fool of each is in samapada respectively: Uie two together make a very fine symme¬ 
trical composition: the hands of either figure resemble strongly the hand positions 
of the earlier examples and are suggestive of the paksaxam ita nrtta hasta The 
uplifted hasta near the car and head region seem to be held in alapadma and the 
others arc held on the navel in a hamsdsva or sandamsa hasta. 


The Dilwara temples are another rich source of the sdlahhah/ikds and the 
bracket figures - they crowd in dynamic movement on the walls and ceilings and 
brackets of the Vimal Visfiln temple of Adinatha, and the pillars of the upper hall 
of the Tcjpfila temple in Mount Abu: like the figures of the temples of Khajurfiho 
and Bhuvane*svara these figures also show a characteristic slylisalion: there is a 
marked diversity in treatment of the human form and twisting round the axis 
of the Khajuraho surasundaris and the Bhuvancsvara figures seem to have given 
place to an intricacy of movement which arises for the main part from the up¬ 
lifted leg position. A few sxastika motifs are seen but the urdhxajdnu position is 
still the most popular and we find several examples of this. 63 The suei pdda , with 
the kuheita foot resting at the side of the other is another favourite mode of depic¬ 
tion here: the haddhd earl position seen in the Bhuvanesvara temples is also seen 
in these sculptures. One such example may be seen in figure 37 from Sirohi Mirpur: 
the crossing of the legs is balanced by an emphasized waist and neck bend. The 
two hands are near one car, and may be in ardhapataka. Fig. 38 is a nartakl from 
the Neminath temple. Mount Abu. We observe here a very definite pose: the 
lifted knee is at the level of the waist, but is not in the urd/ixa/anu carl, the tnka 
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is turned around in vivartita and the movement corresponds here closely to the 
karanas of the bhujangatrasita variety such as the bhujangatrasita, bhujafigancita 
(karana 40) and the bhujahgdtrasitarecita etc. (karana 35) rather than the urdhvajanu. 
The raised foot is in kuhcita and is taken to the side of the othei foot and the trika 
is turned around in the opposite direction. The hands are however not as prescri¬ 
bed for bhujafigancita karana but these hands are common to a great many Sala- 
bhahjika figures of the earlier periods. They can be identified as the last movement 
of the uromandala or the paksavahcita hasta for one is in the region of the head 
possibly in mukula or catura and the other holds a sword and is placed on the side. 
In the Vimal Visahi temple of Adinatha, we observe an accurate illustration of the 
vidyudbhranta carl (Figure 39); the back flexing of one leg is clearly sculptured, and 
it is this movement which can result in the final position of the vidyudbhranta 
karana where the toes of the foot touch the head. One arm is seen in a flexed posi¬ 
tion, the exact hasta of the other hand is not clearly identifiable. 

It is well-nigh impossible to deal with all the bracket and wall figures of the 
medieval period or even comprehensively with the figures of any one school, in 
the present study. The cari positions are seen on the walls of the Visveswara tem¬ 
ples at Hat Bajaura. 64 Kulu, on the walls of Vaisnava temple at Jangiri east of 
Bilaspur, 65 in the Nilakanthesvara temple of Udaipur, 60 in the Harasiddhi temple 
at Jhalawar, Malwar, 67 and in the Siv& temple of Ramgarh 68 (Kotah), in the 
Somesvara temple of Jodhpur 69 and on the pillars of the Kirtstambha of Chittor. 70 
The iirdhvaidnu position, the suci pada and the svastika positions abound here, and 
occasionally we find that a karana like the nikkutta is also depicted amongst these 
bracket figures. The same motif with the same poses is also seen in medieval South 
Indian temples and the dryad from Tiidapatri convinces one of the remarkable 
continuity of tradition from the 2nd century to 15th century: the saiabhahjikds 

of the Tanjore temples of BrhadeSvara and Darasuram etc. also provide many 

* 

examples of these carl positions. Indeed as late as in the Hathi Singh temple of 
Ahmedabad (19th century) we find the Indian sculptor capturing with great exa¬ 
ctitude dance movement in the salabhahjikds and the bracket figures! Throughout, 
we find that these figures are sometimes yaksis and dryads in beautiful postures, 
not necessarily those of the Nafyatiastra, at other times they are full-fledged dance 
figures whoso poses can be identified as the cans and the karanas of Bharata. We 
see also that the urdhvajanu cari position of the raised lower leg is a popular stance, 
in the later temples, as much as the svastika is a favourite one in the earlier examples 
from SancI and Mathura. The suci pada and the vidyudbhranta are the two other 
can's we come across, often from the earliest times to the example from the Nemi- 
natha temple. In the hand positions also there is a certain amount of consistent 
repetition of the uromandala and the paksavahcita nftta hasta. This rich sculptural 
tradition of eighteen centuries and more exhibits the gradual development of the 
motifs from simple naturalistic treatment heightened to a very high degree of styli¬ 
zation. From these sculptural representations we can deduce fairly certainly that 
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there must have existed also the same continuity of tradition in the movements 
of the different schools of dancing in the various parts of India. The nature and 
degree of stylization must have varied, but the essential principles of space treat¬ 
ment remained the same. Khajuraho and Bhuvanesvara sculptures emphasize the 
movements of the waist and the sides, and most of the figures depict a standing 
posture without the pronounced ksipta position of the knees; the South Indian 
figures treat the entire torso as one unit and emphasize the position of the legs: 
from the early medieval times the outward flexed position of the ksipta knees be¬ 
comes a characteristic feature of all dance sculpture. The dance styles which evolved 
in these parts also treated the human form in an identical manner: all the styles of 
Northern and Eastern India explored the intricacies of the waist movement and 
the movement of the side: we have only to watch a Manipuri performance care¬ 
fully to be aware of the spiral and figure-of-eight ( nagabamlha ) patterns it composes 
in space through the complexity of the waist and neck movements. Similarly, the 
South Indian styles, specially Bharatanatyam, insists on the accurate use of the 
ksipta position (which the practising dancer calls the mandali and the ardhamandali 
posture) as much as the sculpture of the region, which hardly ever models a dance 
pose without this position of the feet and the knees: there is no twist around the 
axis in these sculptures so characteristic of the surasundaris and dancing figures 
of the Konarak natamandir. The dance styles of South India also do not emphasise 
this spiral movement. The torso is constdercd as one unit in these dance-styles, 
and we find examples of the bhugrni and the nirbhugna and udvahita chest but 
seldom do we find examples of the vivartita of pdrsva, and the nivrtta movement 
of the kati (hip}. 

The sculpture of the sdlabhafijikas therefore helps us to discover some valu¬ 
able and characteristic features of the dance, and what may have seemed an appli¬ 
cation of the dance-technique to a sphere outside it, really becomes a rich source 
of new light on the nature of movement in a particular dance style and the nature 
of stylisation, of that dance style. Whenever the contemporary forms of Bharata- 
najyam and Manipuri and Orissi evolved, two things are clear: first, that they 
were broadly following the tradition of the Nafyasastra and were practising similar 
principles of technique from their inception, and, second, that the stylisation of 
movement began as far hack as the 8th and 9th century; the evolution of this stylisa- 
tion of movement resulted in the distinctive character of the regional schools of 
both sculpture and dancing. This continuous development was possible only when 
the tradition was alive and vibrant. The sculptors and dancers of each period seem 
to have been keenly aware of the possibility of variations in a given set of rules. 
As long as the rules were interpreted imaginatively and creatively, the creations 
continued to assume new significance. As soon as it was blind following of precepts, 
the result was dead convention. Behind it all, lay the unbreakable faith that through 
the known convention, a new form could be evolved. The challenge of the tradi¬ 
tion, its strength and its dangers lay in the fact, that for the imaginative alive artist 
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it was a handy tool, for the mere craftsman, a series of known laws which could 
be passably executed. Thus, the same motif could be sculptured, danced powerfully 
and splendidly and it could also be executed competently but lifelessly. The sdla- 
hhanjika, like other motifs of Indian sculpture provide excellent examples of this. 
So does Indian dance: at its best it is great, at its worst it is mathematically com¬ 
petent, and repetitive. 


Fixing Figures 

Other motifs of Indian sculpture such as the flying vidyadhara , gandharxa , 
nvthuna (couples), dancing kmnara and other miscellaneous niche and corner 
figures are almost as important from the point of view 1 of the depiction of move¬ 
ment in sculpture and dancing as the yak si and the sd/abhafi/ikd. It is true that 
most of them do not depict dance poses, and very many of them have not been 
modelled with the dance movement in view; often they are conditioned by the 
arches, the niches, the corners where they fulfil an architectural function also, 
nevertheless all of them are significant from the point of view of the dance in 
so far as they illustrate significant ways of movement depiction through postures of 
sitting, kneeling, extensions and flexions which in turn suggest flying and leaping. 


The sculptural representation of the motif of the gand/unva and apsaul in 
flying and sometimes kneeling positions is found in Indian art from the earliest 
times. Actually, by the time Bharata prescribed the rules of tfv* kinetic art. a 
fair amount of stylisation must have already taken place to enable him to lay down 
the various movements and postures by which flying movement should be depicted. 

Movements of flying could have been suggested in various ways and one 
of the most obvious ones would be to take a leap in the air by losing contact with 
the ground: in sculpture also, by providing figures with a pair of wings, flying 
could be easily indicated. But, this is not the characteristic way of Indian art. The 
movement is, instead, suggested through a stance which is not naturalistic but is 
symbolic and stylized. Tn short it is depicted through what the Ndtxasdstra terms 
as ndtyadharml technique. The poses prescribed for flying in the Ndtyasastra 
follow the principle that only one leg must cover an area in space; at no time 
a maximum forking of the legs is allowed. The same principle is strictly followed 
in sculpture also. Wings (with the exception of some examples in Sanci and Bharhut) 
are dispensed with and instead poses (well thought out poses which also do not 
model the forked position) are utilised to denote the idea of flying. It is also signi¬ 
ficant that most of the figures occur on arches and niches in very limited space, 
and yet they convey a tremendous sense of release from the ground, and thus 
an impression of flying. 

Bharata speaks of flying movements in several contexts: he prescribes move¬ 
ments by which walking in the sky 71 can be represented and speaks at length on 
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the gaits of living pci sons In the discussion of the v/ lianas, specially or men, lie tells 
us which of them can be used for depicting a large bird. 7 - In his discussion on the 
korunas he describes as many as ten korunas which can be profitably used to 
indicate flight in air. The vrsako katanas which have been spoken of eailier 73 
are all used for depicting Hying movements. In addition to the nikunato (korano 
26), the vrsako kuttila (koruna 42), fata vrsako (koruna 44), vrsako iccito (koruna 
46), 17 sciku (koruna 47), the nun fnalahta (koiono 80) and snnbakarsila (koiono 90), 
the thiec korunas derived from \t lianas, namely the vulntsilo (koruna 48), the 
ntveso (koruna 96) and the lohta (katana 105), can also be used to show the flight 
of large birds three other korunas which can be included in this Im arc the liotino- 
pfuto and the gat udapfuta, the gtdhtavalinku (katana 74) 71 


The characteristic feature of this gioup of katanas , as might be suimised 
from the name vrsako (scorpion), is that one leg is flexed at the knee with the 
lower leg stretched or upturned. The degree of flexion at the knee, as well as its 
position in relation to the ground mav van. The leg which suppoits the weight 
of the body, on a samapdda foot, is also flexed either to the front or side and this 
flexion, whatever its degree, is never allcicd The leg tin list back with the foot 
upturned gives a sense of movement. The level at which the knee is bent indicates 
also the degree and level of elevation l he flexed leg at the knee joint and the 
samapdda foot gives the figure a rare stability and the stietchcd and icleased leg 
suggests the dynamic movements of flight. 


The sen Iplyral representation ol living follows analogous pnnuples One 
knee is bent in front or often at the side: the outllexed position is such that either 
the knee or sometimes the entire calf and the foot also aic in contact with the 
giound. one leg has cithci a bent knee at the level of the waist oi has an outllexed 
knee touching the ground with the thighs and hips in line with the calf, the othei 
leg is released and moves either m high-low or front-back or is seen at 
the side in either a partially or a fully extended position. When the front knee is 
bent, and only the samapdda foot touches the ground, the stbdnos of the dlid/to 
and ptotvdlidba are the easiest position to attain by the extension of the other leg, 
when one knee and the calf both touch the ground and the other leg is icleased 
at the side or back, then different types of flying movements can be suggested 


It is obvious from the above that log extensions and knee flexions, infold¬ 
ing and outfoldmgs have been so analysed that a most suggestive use can be made 
of them 


The vidvddhata from Ramgumpha Udayagm caves is the eailicst example 
of the historical period. Figure 40 shows us a celestial figmc canying gailands 
or a tray of gailands, in a pose which can be easily identified as one of the poses 
mentioned above. One leg is bent in I rout and has a sutnopddu or possibly a kuna to 
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foot touching the ground: the other is extended to the back like an arch, with a 
kuhcita foot off the ground. The weight of the body is on the foot of the bent knee 
in front, and the tray of flowers in one hand helps the forward thrpst of the figure. 
The figure can be identified as being either in the a lid ha sthana or in a position which 
can be a significant moment in the execution of the alata carl, where a back ex¬ 
tension is implied. The pose cannot be identified accurately as a vrscika karana 
although it is certainly indicative of the karartas of this group. 75 

There is another example of a flying figure found in a portion of a frieze from 
the Ananta Cave, Khandagiri. 76 The figures on cither side of the arch are flying 
forms perhaps coming to worship the hood of the Naga: the torso of these figures 
leans completely forward in the direction of the front bent knee and the other 
leg extends backward; the foot is raised to a higher level than the knee so that it is 
vertically in line with the thigh and hip. These figures depict the vrscika karcaja 
more accurately: the uplifted foot and the bent knee is a characteristic feature of 
the lata vrscika karaija. 

We have other examples of flying figures from the Ramgarh hills and the 
stupas of Bharhut and Sanci: the delineation of flying in Sanci and Bharhut 77 is 
not significant from our point of view as the portraiture is more naturalistic with 
wings etc. than stylized. f 

In the Karli caves, there arc two leliefs of couples sculptured in arches. Al¬ 
though these figures have been identified as early examples of Mithuna, their 
poses also fall into the category of vrscika karana from the point of view of move¬ 
ment. They seem as if the precursors of the characteristic knee bend and the slight 
back flexion which was to develop into the beautiful and dynamic motifs of the 
flying figures seen on the arches of the stupas of Amaravatl and Nagarjunikonda. 
In the Karli figures everything is restrained: a slight bend of the front knee balances 
the back extension of the other leg. It is this back extension which leads to the 
flowing curves of the Amaravatl sculptures. Here their arms clasp suggesting a 
typical pindi and in one of the reliefs the female figure has a pair of aiijali husta 
above her head. 

In the Amaravatl and the Mathura sculptures the portraiture of flying move¬ 
ment has developed remarkably and the mastery of movement with grace and 
elegance is one of the most significant achievements of these schools of sculpture. 

Back leg extensions are seen in Mathura, Nagarjunikonda and Amaravati. 
There are a variety of ways in which this is presented on the torarias and arches of 
the slabs and pillars. There are some remarkable backleg extensions in the figures 
who carry the huge serpents: very many of them are faithful portrayals of the 
vaifriava sthana or the alidha sthana.™ In most of the flying forms on the arches, 
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we find that the knee which is bent in front touches the ground, or gives the 
impression of touching the ground. Sometimes the knee also touches the ground 
in front, and thp thigh either rests on the calf or is also on the ground in the same 
line as the calf: the other leg is extended to the back, sometimes in a complete 
extension on the same level as the bent knee, sometimes in a flexed position where 
the knee may touch the ground, but the calf is invariably raised with the result 
that the foot is lifted to the level of the shoulders or the chest. There is also a 
third position where one leg bends forward with the knee touching the ground, 
and the released leg hangs, as if the flying form was sitting on an imaginary seat 
(asana ). 79 The first position described above can be often identified as the positions 
of the kuncita karatia (karana 52) or the vrseika rcata karana. Similar flying postures 
can be seen in the Jain stupa of Ayagapata in Mathura, s0 and Nagarjunikonda. 
The back extension of the released leg is characteristic of these sculptures bl 
The knee position of the bent leg and the arched movement of the released leg 
is often repeated in sculptures of subsequent periods. The Gupta flying figures 
share the elegance and grace of the river goddesses of Ganga and Yamuna. Figure 

41 from Deogarh is a typical Gupta variation of these poses; both the legs of the 
gandharva are flexed and one knee certainly touches the ground: the knee of the 
released leg also seemingly rests on the ground. Another variation may be seen 
in figure 48 from Sarnath. Here a pair of wings have been added, in addition 
to the pose. There are other reliefs from the Gupta period which depict gandharva 
flying. In all these there is a forward thrust of the torso suggesting forward move¬ 
ment and extension of one leg or both legs suggesting release. An interesting 
illustration of the karana kuncita and the vrsaka leg extension is seen in figure 

42 from Deogarh: Svarupnakha takes this pose to suggest running away. One 
knee is firmly on the ground and the calf also rests on the ground. The knee of 
the other leg touches the ground also but the lower leg is lifted with the foot in 
line with the hip. Laksmana holds a tuft of her hair firmly and the extended tor¬ 
so ( prasdrita ) provides the tension suggesting her discomfiture. Rama and Sita 
look on. One other figure of a vidyadhara (figure 43) from Bundelkhand shows 
the same poae of the vrseika karana but this time the shift in the placing of the 
knee of the flexed leg in front and the marked forward thrust of the torso in a 
udvdhita movement, makes it a joyous figure of one naturally, moving in air. It is 
significant, that the same pose can be used by the dancer and the sculptor to 
convey different mood*. Svarupnakha is definitely in captivity trying to release 
herself: the vidyadhara is released—and in spite of the massive stone evokes a 
sense of freedom and joy. Figure 47 from Nalanda is a controlled well-balanced 
example of the vrseika kutfila karana. The knee of the bent leg rests on the ground; 
the calf is also on the ground; the knee of the back extended leg also touches 
the ground; the calf of this leg is raised high so that the foot is at the shoulder 
level. The flying apsaras and gandharvas from Aihole (figure 44) are a distinct 
development from the Gupta figures. While the knee bends of the front leg re¬ 
main the same the extensions of the othor log change. The lower leg is no longer 
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either m line with the kneos, nor is the laiscd foot close to the hip. The calf is 
laised but extended. The triangular space provided by the gandharva's leg is dex¬ 
terously used to scat the apsard. Her bent knee in front touches his, and the ex¬ 
tended leg rc-inforces the dynamic movement of the gandharva. The gandharva's 
torso is not thrust forward as in the Gupta examples. It twists around in a half 
vivartita movement. 

from the ICailasa temple (fclura) we have an example of a flying figure (figure 
45) where the sculptor has utilised the back extension of the vrseika karanas in 
a manner which makes the exact movement depicted as possible only in sculpture 
and not m dance: nevertheless, the principle followed for the back extension is 
the same which is followed in the karanas of the vrseika variety in the Ndtyasdstra. 
Instead of the iird/ivalatd arch of the leg which takes the foot of tho extended 
leg to the high head region, the extension has been taken to a much lower level 
than the level of the flexed knee of the leg: the two hands are held near the fore¬ 
head in anjali. The siddhas seen in flying postures in the Kirfilarjuniyam lelief 
in Mamallampuram 82 also show the same type of leg extensions at the back but 
the foot of the released leg is not at a deep low level, it is almost at the same level 
as the knee of the flexed leg in front: the siddhas hold their right hands in ardha- 
candra hasta It may be mentioned here that in spite of the difference in the two 
arts the manner of suggesting flying movements is similar The niura figure, the 
siddhas of Mamallampuram when transposed to dancing are seen when Hanumana 
is described in Bharataniityam as the son of Pavana. The sudden release of a leg 
and the fall on the ground with a flexed knee and an extended leg at the back is 
performed on the same principles of the treatment of human form -to suggest 
flying as in sculpture. 

I lie torso ol most ot the liguics mentioned above icmains erect, and seldom 
do we find a screwing of the waist or the side as in the Aiholc reliefs. In the medieval 
flying figures, a significant development takes place; most of the flying figures 
from the 8th century onwards have a nata bend of the side ( pdrsva )’ and this goes 
on being attenuated so much so that by the time we come to Khajurfiho and 
Koniirak the waist has turned around completely, resulting in the depiction of the 
nivrtta and the vivartita movement rather than the simple nata and the prasdnta 
movements of the waist of the earlier figures. The beginnings of this we notice in 
the flying vidyadhara from the Virupaksa temple of Pattadakal, South West Deccan 
(figure 46). The knee positions, the extended leg at the back are similar to the postu¬ 
res of the siddhas in the Mamallampuram relief, but the torso is shifted far out in 
the prasdrita movement of the sides and the slight chinna position of the waist. The 
hand positions also resemble the uroniandaia nrtta hasta position; one hand is held 
in pataka near the head and the other rests on the thigh The chinna waist and the 
twist of the torso is seen even more clearly in the figure of the sporting yaksa with 
bird from the Rajiva Locana temple, Rapm, Madhya Pradesh (figure 49). The legs 
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are also modelled oil the basis of the vrscika kuttila karana and the whole gives an 
impression of intricate convolutions. 

Tn the temples of the Khajuraho, these dancing and singing kinnara .\, vidyd- 
dharas, gandharvas and vaksas attain the most complex poses, where a variety 
of rhythmic lines of angles and curves together leave an overpowering impression 
of the most difficult turns and contortions of the human form. Closely analysed, 
we find that even though these poses tax our credulity, they are all in the realm of 
human possibility and are not physically improbable poses. There is hardly a recess 
or a niche where they do not find a place and the amazing variety of these figures 
and poses, along with the consciously conceived plan which is followed in their 
depiction, is a fascinating aspect of the Khajuraho sculptures. They occur in the 
garbhagrha in the bottom lintels, as kinnara dancing in the internal ambulatory 
passage, on the walls of the ardhanumdapa, and on the walls outside of the Kan- 
dariya Mahadcva and the Laksmana temples; they arc seen also as details on the 
back of the colossal Varaha, and occur as fully modelled figures in the round 
clinging but most delicately to the walls of the Duladco temple. A fascinating panel 
of musicians and dancers is seen in these poses on the varaha'. the Kandariya 
Mahadeva has innumerable examples of musicians and dancers, yaksas and vidyd- 
dharas in the vrscika leg positions. They can be identified as the vrscika lata and 
the vrscika kuttila movements. The musicians with horns and pipes on the varaha 
arc fascinating for the many possibilities*they present. If the panel is looked at 
vertically then they seem to present only contortionist poses; they arc sculptured 
with consummate skill, but arc not dance poses. If the same panel is viewed hori¬ 
zontally then wo find that the sculptor has utilised his medium by modelling the 
figure on a different plane, but the pose he is depicting is already familiar to us as 
one of the variations of the laldta tilaka. One knee is bent outwards, with a side 
facing; the other leg is thrown back with the knee touching the ground, but the 
calf is so raised that the foot practically touches the head. The vrscika leg is emp¬ 
loyed splendidly and the forward thrust of the movement is also seen clearly. There 
arc other panels in which the poses suggest the movements of bhu/angatrcisita 
variety. None of these examples however depict the flying movement so perfectly 
t as the singing and dancing gandharvas of the Duladeo temple in Khajuraho Figures 
50-55 are bracket figures of this temple and their mastery of modelling is unparalle¬ 
led. There is a turning around the trika in most of these figures with the characteristic 
position of the lower limbs. Figure 51 is like the figures of the seventh or eighth 
centuries, but the accentuated bent leg already anticipates the twist of the waist: 
figures 52, 53, 54 and 55 display the skill of the craftsman both as a sculptor and 
as one who understood perfectly the laws of human movement. The lower half of 
these figures is in one or other of the vrscika karanas. In figures 52, 53, 55 one leg 
is bent forward and the toes of an agratalasaficara foot touch the ground and the 
knee is raised: the other leg is flexed at the back with the knee of the flexed leg 
touching the ground and the calf is raised with an upturned foot which is at the hip 
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level. The turning of the waist and reeling around the axis of the torso is seen 
perfectly in the upper body, and what the yak$a of figure 49 had anticipated finds 
its culmination in these figures. The vivartita side ( parsva ) movement is captured at 
its best in figure 54 which depicts a complete dance movement. 'A less dynamic 
example of the same is seen in figure 53. There is a recita of the kati, a distinct 
head inclination and the flute is held in a pair of ardhapataka and a musti hasta. 
In figure 54 two hamsasya hands with palms facing out, suggestive of the vivartita 
and parivartita hasta karana are seen. The neck is bent to the side in tryasra in 
each of these and the head is slightly bent in a slight adhogata movement: the sculp¬ 
tor has proceeded a step further from depicting the basic movement of the vrseika 
karanas and has proceeded to explore the full possibilities of depicting kinetic 
movement in stone, by trying to create sculpture in the round rather than being 
limited by the two dimensional quality of sculptural relief. 

Flying figures continue to find a place in Indian sculpture; the temples of 
Orissa, Rajasthana, South India all provide us with significant examples; never¬ 
theless, rarely have they excelled the sculptures of the flying vidyadharas and gan- 
dharvas of Khajuraho. In these sculptures it seems as if the absolute limit of move¬ 
ment had been explored: what followed could only be unnecessary ornamentation 
or a close second. From the point of view of dance they serve as the ideals of the 
perfect pose which can be held for half a second in a powerful movement. One can 
have a glimpse of these poses for a split second in the perfect execution of movements 
like tat ti tarn in Bharatanatyam, and in the nrtta portions of the Orissi. 

Dance Scenes 

Although the figure from Mohenjo-daro is the first example of significant move¬ 
ment patterns there are no major examples of dance scenes in Indian sculpture until 
we come to the Ranigumpha and Udayagiri 83 caves in Orissa. These are, perhaps 
the earliest consciously sculptured scenes of dance and music. They are perhaps court 
scenes; if they are identified as scenes connected with King Udayana, a view held by 
some scholars, they are the first examples of theatre where full orchestration along xyith 
dancers and actors is seen. A frieze (figure 56) on the lower verandah of the Queen’s 
palace contains a group of musicians and a dancer. There are four musicians on 
the left side of the verandah each one of them with a musical instrument; the 
extreme figure plays on the flute, the next figure plays on a stringed harp, and the 
next two are drummists. The drummist on the far side seems to have just finished 
a moment of climax in playing, as her hands are raised in joy, with the mrdahga 
still between her knees; the other drummist is in the background and she seems to 
be watching the performance rather than playing; perhaps it was customary that 
of the two drummists, who accompany the dancer, only one played at a time. The 
dancer herself is in a very vivacious pose, fully confident of her powers and capa¬ 
cities. She stands erect with a clear frontal position: the face is in three-fourths 
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profile. Her right knee is bent in nata and her right foot touches the ground in a 
kuncita foot, the other leg is slightly extended to the side, but has no knee bend and 
has a full samapada foot on the ground. The waist and the chest are erect and raised: 
her hands and arms follow the lines of the legs below: and her right arm is bent at 
the elbow, held in line with the shoulder and the forearm is bent inwards with a 
pataka hasta. The weight of the body is on her right-bent leg. The character of 
the pose, though not in keeping with any pose of classical Indian dancing today, 
already suggests later developments: the combination of the two hands 
might easily have become the kari-hasta of the Natyasdstra (IX, 199), where the 
tripataka hasta is held near the ear, and the other arm in lata moves from side to 
side: but the hands in the present pose are not tripataka, and kari-hastas : the 
extended arm moves in line with the shoulder level, whereas according to the 
Natyasdstra and contemporary practice it should be slightly obliquely curved 
or flexed, with the forearm on a lower level than the upper arm. The feet too might 
be identified as the feet of the adhyardhtka carl where the left foot follows the right, 
and is at a distance of one tala from the first. The Natyasdstra verse (X. 17) how¬ 
ever does not specifically mention that the right foot should be in kuncita. The 
whole figure thus anticipates a stylisation and is the first example of movement 
which has evolved a specific style. There are many other friezes in these caves 
which speak of the great fluidity of movement which the artist was able to capture. 
Extended arms, and legs arc characteristic indeed in many ways these friezes are 
freer and more eloquent than those at Bharhut and Siincl. They seem as if the true 
precursors of the Amaravati friezes full of dynamic movement of the human body. 

Bharhut 


The Buddhist stupas of Bharhut depict a nation which was keenly alive to the 
aits of music and dancing. Within the limitations of has relief these sculptures 
express considerable suppleness of the human form: the 1 bhahga' of the body may 
not be as stylised as those seen in the Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda sculptures, 
yet the Bharhut sculptor surely knew the extensions of the upper limbs. The legs, 
as pointed out earlier in the context of the yaksis are for the most part stiff, but 
•the upper limbs are rendered with great vigour and surety: a humour that pene¬ 
trates throughout these reliefs is evident in the dance scenes also. We have here 
dancing and music scenes in many contexts, and they may be briefly listed: 


(a) A wife trying to please her husband with a dance. 81 

(b) A kinnara couple dancing in a playful mood. 85 

(c) Nymphs and courtesans dancing to the accompaniment of instrumental 
music 88 (figures 57, 58). 

(d) A naga maiden dancing on the lifted head of a Nagaraja. 87 

(e) A Nagaraja, accompanied by two mermaids in human form, maintain¬ 
ing rhythm. 88 
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(f) One more example of the dance pose might be seen in the relief of God¬ 
dess Sri, who stands as if in a dance pose. 89 


Of these the first is indistinct and uncertain, and not of much value: the kinnara 
pair dancing, and the Nagaraja with two mermaids on either side, maintain rather 
unstyliscd hand and feet positions, the Nag a maiden on top of a JVdga-hood has 
indistinct feet movement, but the upper part of the body is straight erect with arm 
movements which do not seem to move away from the body and yet a sense of 
movement is conveyed. The group of courtesans or nymphs dancing is the most 
important of all these, for here we find examples of dancing which has a distinct 
character. The Goddess Sri on the pedestal is significant for its waist bend which is 
usually absent in the other sculptures. For the first time we find that the waist has 
been attenuated in this manner: she bends to the left, with a nata movement of 
the side, and her arms extend on either side, in a graceful manner touching the 
tendrils of the lotus on which she stands. There is a quality of suppleness about 
this figure, which makes it surprisingly fluid for the period. 


From our point of view, it is the scenes of group C, which arc of the great¬ 
est interest. The first of these is found on the lowermost panel of the outer face 
of Prasenajit Pillar. It depicts the dance of the dpsara in heaven and from the in¬ 
scription we learn that the names of those dancers are Subhadra, Sudasana, Misra- 
kasi and Alambusa. The scene probably depicts one of the dances performed before 
the Devas in Indra’s Palace. 90 

I 

The scene (figure 58) contains four female figures and a child dancing in dif¬ 
ferent attitudes: in the middle and to the left are eight other female figures all 
seated, one handling a pair of cymbals, and two playing the seven stringed harp, 
while the others have no instruments and seem to be singing. One of them may be 
playing the drum, but only the posterior view is seen. 


The four who are dancing arc all in different altitudes in the same dance*: the 
sculptor utilises the different postures to form a harmonious group of the two 
on the top and the two on the bottom. The top left and the bottom two have a 
similar hand and arm movement. The left hand of the top left figure of the apsard 
is in pataka hast a held near the ear, like the one seen in the Ranigumpha figure: 
the elbow is held outward in the line with the slightly raised shoulder. This posi¬ 
tion of the pataka , with the palm facing outwards seems to be a common feature 
of Indian dancing from the earliest times: this hand moves away gradually from the 
ear, in years to come, and the elbow extends out till finally we have the perfect 
curve achieved in the Nataraja abhaya hasta arm. In all the earlier sculptures the 
hand is invariably placed near the ear with the fingers pointing upwards, near 
the chin or just below the chin. The other hand of this figure is extended down 
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on its own side, the extended arm is not relaxed and seems much more tense than 
the extended arm of the Ranigumpha figure: the extended arm has moved down¬ 
wards and is approximating the dola hasta of lata hast a of the Ndtyasastra. The 
lower two figures show the same hand and arm positions: it is the pataka hasta 
near the ear, but the extended arm has moved upwards instead of down: the thumbs 
of the pataka hasta are also clearly placed on the palm and not extended: such a 
flexing of the thumb is seen today in certain portions of Manipun, with the impor¬ 
tant difference that they are always relaxed in Manipuri, and do not necessarily 
touch the palm. In Bharatanatyam, the thumb is bent at the knuckle and placed 
taut near the palm. The top right figure has both her hands near the lace with a 
flexed position of the arms. Had these hands been in katakiimukha and not pataka 
then we could have easily identified them as the eatursra hasta <a The leg positions 
of only the lower figures are visible and we find that even though the feet are obli¬ 
quely placed in samapada they cannot be identified as tryasra , for the placing is in 
a completely out-turned 180° angle, as in the first position of classical western 
ballet. The little child alone shows a slight ksipta bending of one knee and he seems 
also to have one foot in the kuheita rather than the samapada. The torso is held 
erect in sama by the extreme right figure, but all the others show a marked bending 
to the right or left. Tn the bottom right figure, the waist seems to be in chinna , but 
in the bottom left figure a clear prasdrita side ( parsva ) movement can be seen. 
Although these poses cannot be identified as the karanas of the Nutvdsdstra , we 
find that the arm extensions are those which set the tone of the slyhsation of classi- 
cal dancing, for even in contemporary Bharatanatyam we find a similar treatment 
of the torso and the arms. The other dancing scene (figure 57) is seen on the west 
gate corner jamfcP of the Ajfitasatru Pillar. The upper bas relief depicts the Vaija- 
yanta Palace and Sudharma Hall of the gods of the thirty-three, with the scene of 
the Cudamaha. The lowest panel depicts four women dancing to an orchestia in 
which seven people take part. The poses of most of the figures are similar to those 
seen in the earlier relief and we find a more exaggerated version of the pataka hasta 
near the ear: the flexed arm has the elbow pointing upwards now and the pataka 
hand is on th« ear rather than near the ear. The second arm of three dancers is 
stretched down in a stiff lata hasta: the extreme right figure has her feet in svasnka , 
•with a kuheita foot crossing the samapada one at the back: the attitude of the fourth 
figure is significant, for apart from holding two pataka hands near the cars she 
bends her knees in an outv'ard sideways position, and these are the first beginnings 
of the k$ipta position of the knees which was to become a basic stance of classical 
dance styles of India in years to come. 

The Bharhut sculptures, in spite of their limitations and handicaps of modell¬ 
ing in relief seem to have captured some of the spirit of the contemporary dance 
as it must have been practised then. It is clear that the lata hasta and the pataka 
hasta with the thumbs touching the palm were popular. The waist bends were also 
known to the age, and even though dancing was for the most part in the standing 
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position, there were signs of stylisation, specially of the knee bends as seen in the 
second scene (figure 57). 

A scene from Mathura (figure 59) depicting musicians and dancers rejoicing 
at Nema’s feet belongs very much to the Bharhut variety, even though in point of 
time it comes later. We see a group of four dancers with three seated musicians; 
of these one is clearly playing the seven stringed harp. Three dancers are reminiscent 
of the hand positions of the reliefs from Bharhut (figure 58). However, there is a 
significant difference between the hand and arm position of this relief and those 
from Bharhut. The palm does face the audience, but the thumb is neither taut nor 
on the palm. The elbow is no longer in line with the shoulder: it is at the waist 
level in three figures. Their feet positions cannot be seen in the sculpture; only one 
woman stands in samapdda feet in a movement of the dance; the hand positions 
anticipate the pak$avancita hasta mentioned in the Nafyafastra: one hand is 
held near the head, and the other is hung down near the side: this arm position is 
one which we commonly find in the medieval sculpture of India, but is not found 
frequently in contemporary dance practice. Her right hip is raised to the side in a 
udvahita movement. 

SaneT 

is 

The relics of SancI bring forth a faithful picture of the life of the people of 
the times: it is obvious from these sculptures that the people represented here were 
alive to the joys of the world and conscious of a divinity that ruled their lives. 
Music and dance naturally plays an important part both as a foYm of enjoyment 
and as a form of devotion. 

Dancing is associated here with both the gods and the humans. Some of the 
scenes depict dances which cannot be identified as classical dances; there are others 
which belong fairly certainly to the sphere of classical dancing. There are many 
dance scenes in the stupa which depict social dancing of various kinds: one of these, 
is seen on the West pillar of the Northern Gateway (figure 62). Even though these 
figures stand worshipping the stupa with folded hands, which can be identified as > 
the anjali hasta , there is nothing in the scene which can make this scene an example 
of classical Indian dancing. The musicians and dancers do seem to take some 
steps, but neither their stance nor their apparel has anything in common with the 
dance scenes seen earlier. The scene is important for the musical instruments they 
hold, and these include double pipes, two carved trumpets, a harp, little drums, 
tambourines and drums; one of these beats the drums with sticks, again an uncom¬ 
mon feature of Indian drumming at the classical levels; the shape of the drum is 
unlike those we usually find in Indian sculpture. The nagara and the cenda (in 
Kathakali) are notable exceptions which are played by sticks in India; the drum of 

Sanci cannot be identified with any of these . 92 
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There are other scenes in Sahel which are important more for the musical 
instruments that they represent than for the dance poses. One such scene is 
identified by Fergusson as depicting a story from the Lahtavistara, where prince 
Siddhartha displays his martial skill by shooting an arrow to produce a water 
fountain: in the foreground of this scene (Fergusson, PI. XXXVI), there are war¬ 
riors who hold drums, pipes: these musical instruments are obviously Indian 
compared to the scene just described. There is another scene, where we notice a 
music dance performance in a demon-court. A burlesque orchestra of tambourines, 
harps, sistrom accompany the dancer: the contours of the dancer are no less 
grotesque than the musicians and the dance is obviously not classical.'* 3 However, 
even in this grotesque example, the rak$as or the asura holds one hand in pataka 
near the face and the other is extended upwards: it is obviously a mimicking of 
the refined dancing of the dev as. 

There are perhaps only two scenes in Sand which can be identified with any 
certainty as depicting classical dancing. One is found on the Northern Pillar of 
Western Gateway (figure 61). It shows the Nagaraja Mucilinda with his queens. 
The nagaraja sits with his wives to his right and behind three attendants hold a 
dish, jar and a fly whisk: on his left is a troupe including a dancer and five female 
musicians. They hold two tambourines ( mrdahga and dholak ), a harp, a flute, and 
one more instrument which is indistinct. T*he mrdahga is placed between the knees 
by one, and is stood up by the other musician. The couple of drummers are similar 
to those we noticed in the Ranigumpha caves. The flute is played with two nuisti 
hasta facing each # other. Only the stretched arm of the dancer is visible, and judging 
from this high extended lata arm it may be assumed that the other hand was in 
pataka held near the face, if not the ear: the movement reminds one of the move¬ 
ments of the Bharhut apsaras. 

Another scene is seen on the West Pillar of the Southern Gateway, upper 
panel on East face (figure 60). Whatever the scene depicts, and about which there 
is much contrbversy, 94 it is clear that the sculptor has most ingeniously contrived 
to seat some thirty-three gods on the left in order to let us sec the orchestra of 
'heavenly nymphs and the twist of the lovely dancer with the heavy plaits. There 
seem to be three musicians who accompany the dancer: of the dancer herself we 
see only a three-fourths view of her figure up to the thighs. Her arms are brought 
forward, to meet in a curve: the hasta is not clear but obviously she seems to be 
showing a clasping of the fingers, which may be in pasa or in karkata samyuta hasta. 
We come across this hand position for the first time in sculpture: it is not frequently 
repeated: we notice also a twist of the waist, but the dance pose cannot be classified 
as a carl or a karatja. 

There are some other scenes in Saftci which depict dancing of a similar type 
but the two scenes mentioned above (figures 60 &61)are by far the most important. 
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One other scene is similar to the scene of the nagaraja court, and the same out¬ 
stretched arm position can be observed; 95 another depicts the happy family of 
Hariti with his children and attendants, four musicians and a dancer. 96 

Amaravati 

It is not till we come to Amaravati that we find a profuse knowledgeable and 
precise depiction of the dance movement in sculpture. The agile men and women 
of Amaravati with their elongated limbs sing and dance on every occasion; dancing 
is associated also with the religious and social life of the people, and we find that 
dancing plays as important a part in the scenes of the worship of the Buddha, as 
in the courts and palaces of the Naga kings. 

Tn these dance scenes we discover also for the first time a suggestion of the 
karana and carl or examples of a finished movement as codified by Bharata. There 
is both a spontaneity and a stylisation in these sculptures. The stances which, these 
sculptures portray suggest a distinct form of movement in keeping with the sculp¬ 
tural style of the period. The ksipta knee position is not yet witnessed, but the 
other characteristic modes of depicting leg movements are clearly seen in these 
sculptures. The crossing of the leg according to the fundamental principles of the 
bhujangotrasita carl, and the kari hasta. are popular. The kneeling position of a 
great many worshippers can be identified as the kuncita karana of Bharata ( karana 
52). These dances, scenes and poses sometimes offer only a beautiful scenic re¬ 
presentation of the dance, which is difficult to interpret fully in the technical terms of 
the dance, at others it can be analysed in terms of either a karana or carl of Bharata 

A well-known dance scene is seen on a medallion which narrates the story of 
the Muga Pakkha Jataka. The prince Siddhartha is seen in one of his previous 
incarnations being entertained by music and dance; he however remains unmoved 
by it. Detached in mind he is seen serenely seated on a couch to the left of his stern 
father. In the lower half of the medallion there is an elaborate music and dance 
scene (figure 63). The ensemble consists of eighteen women out of which fourteen 
are playing one instrument or the other. 97 One stands backing us, while beating 
time with her hands, and the two are indistinct, and amidst all these stands the 
prima donna, who seems to sing as she dances. The orchestra consists of conch- 
trumpets, a small drum, akin to the modern “duggi” of Northern Tndia, cymbals, 
drums like the mrdanga and harps and one of them plays perhaps an instrument 
like ‘nagasvaram ’ of South India. Such an elaborate orchestra is the first of its 
kind, and its rich array of instruments is impressive. The,scene represented must 
have had both t abhinaya' and i nrttcC in it, to demand all these instruments as accom¬ 
paniments: in the later scenes of stylized dancing, we find that the orchestra con¬ 
sists mainly of a drum, cymbals and a flute: the harp like the vlnd seems to have 
gradually gone into disuse. 
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The main figure who is apparently gesticulating to a song, stands with one 
foot placed on the stool in front, and the other extended backwards: the accent 
however is not o,n the back leg, the foot of which is hidden, but on the leg placed on 
the stool or drum in front. From the position of the raised and bent leg on the stool 
we may identify this as the initial position of the atikranta cari where one leg is 
raised in front in kunata foot and is then placed gently on the ground. This initial 
movement of the can is captured here, where the foot is lifted in front and is then 
placed on the ground. 1 * 8 The harp that she holds docs not allow for further move¬ 
ment of the limbs; however, the harp is held rather gracefully. 

Another court scene (figure 64) has a single dancer amidst a similar, though 
not quite as elaborate an orchestra. Also the music instruments here are different, 
instead of the harps, there is a vm<7-like instrument, commonly found in later sculp¬ 
ture, and the flute plays an important part. The lady who holds the flute stands 
with dignity and plays it with great flourish; the drummist too is sitting in a rather 
clegarit pose of the outturned legs with the knee on the ground; a drum counter¬ 
poised between the legs. The figures to the left are obviously very pleased with 
the performance as they are raising their hands in applause."” The dancer 
herself seems highly sophisticated with a constume which is cut and sewn: she 
wears a scarf and an elaborate hair dress. Her pose is one which we shall find re¬ 
peated in the Gupta sculpture at Gwalior. She crosses her legs at the hip level, 
thus giving one the impression of standing sideways, in the direction of the musi¬ 
cians, but hei upper body is straight facing the audience. She stands with one arm 
bent, in line with the shoulder, with elbow pointing sideways to the right; this 
hand in pataka 8r tripataka and is held near the shoulder, and not against the cheek 
or the ear, as was found in Bharhut; her left arm is extended downwards, obliquely 
in a relaxed but controlled movement of the lata hasta. Her torso is also divided 
into two units: the unit from the shoulders to the waist and the lup region, is turned 
and accentuated; the upper torso or the side (parsva) is raised and pushed to one 
side without the shoulder line being disturbed: thus the three horizontal sutra s 
have been used to great advantage, to show a complexity of movement, which 
must have been quite difficult to render in sculpture. The lower waist we may 
identify as the chinna (Ndtyasdstra IX—245b) and the parsva (side) movement can 
also be prasdrita, but the two together cannot accurately describe the movement 
depicted. Here then we find the first complex pose, which utilises various angas 
and updhgas of dancing. The legs cross at the hip level and one foot is in ancita: 
already the pose anticipates the bhujangatrdsita carl. However the position possible 
is in either the aksiptd cari or the spandita edri position where thighs cross, and the 
right foot is crossed to a distance of five spans. 

We have other examples of cans in the other medallions from Amaravati 
The upper half of a medallion represents the trisfda ornament. 100 In the centre of 
bas-relief sits the nagaraja prince with a nine-headed snake hood between his two 
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wives on either side; almost on the edge of the circle is a female figure on either 
side each standing and holding on to the branches of a tree. This is a domestic 
scene in which few significant poses are seen: the attitude of the .two women on 
either side are seen in the Sand dryads, and the asvakranta sthana may have been 
used to attain this posture: as represented in the relief, the pose is nearer the initial 
position of the vidvudbhrdnta cart, or the intermediary position of the alata 
can. 


« 

In a similar scene on another medallion kneeling postures of women are signi¬ 
ficant: an orchestra of a harp ( parivadini ) and flute is seen here, and a number of 
domestic activities seem to be going on to the tune of the flute: the lowermost 
extreme right figure seems to be in a dance pose, in the gesture of carrying a pitcher; 
and she holds the pitcher in a movement of the kuhcita karana. 

In the scenes relating to relics of the Buddha or the Boddhisattva we have 
an example of social dancing unaccompanied by music, on a medallion where as 
many as twenty-two male dancers and twenty-two women take part: the dance, 
devotional in aim, is vigorous in character (figure 65). They dance behind in front, 
and all around the central figure, (who carries the begging bowl) of either the 
Boddhisattva, or the Buddha himself. 101 They are all obviously in a great frenzy 
and seem to have quite lost themselveg in the dance: in the lowermost area of 
the medallion there are seven men of whom five are in an identical pose, three 
on the left side and two on the right; the two figures in the middle completely back¬ 
ing the viewer are in different postures and have their hands in anjali hasta. The 
two side figures, at the bottom the last but one from either side (I.e. 2nd and 6th 
from the left), are seen in a more sophisticated movement than the others, and 
remind one of the various postures of flying and the vrfcika karana (karatja 52), 
which Abhinavagupta’s commentary prescribes for people who are overflowing 
with joy during the worship of their favourite deity: the pose indicates a moving 
forward on the bent right knee; the left leg is flexed at the back, the knee touches 
the ground and the calf is raised: the sculptural representation depicts through 
the plastic medium the pose accurately. The hands of these two particular figutes 
are not in folded anjali hasta , but the others make up for it by folding anjali hastas 
on top, in front, and sometimes even sideways. All the others are variations of this, 
and we have an important example of a devotional community dance, in this 
medallion. It is clear from this example that dance was closely related to both 
religious and secular life. We may not find the finished products of the pure classical 
dance in this representation, but the character of this dance is preserved in con¬ 
temporary dance forms, in the Svegi dancers of the Punjab or in the Himacal 
Pradesh dancers of the Kangara valley: this characteristic knee bend, and walking 
in perfect synchronisation, placing one in folded knee after the other, crossing, 
and hardly rising from that position, is a feature which is seen in the folk dances 
of this region, to this day. Also it is significant that even though there are an equal 
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number of men and women, they do not dance in couples, instead they dance in 
two distinct groups: this is again a feature which is often seen in Indian folk-dancing. 
Another incomplete version of the same is seen on the inner face of a pillar of the 
outer enclosure: the medallion is broken, but it seems to represent an almost iden¬ 
tical dance. 131 

Dancing figures are invariably seen in the various scenes depicting the dream 
of Queen Maya, and the descent of the Buddha: of these the best example is found 
on a pendant to a bas-relief. 102 In the central division (figure 66), Buddha sym¬ 
bolised by the white Elephant descends from the Heaven Tusita borne by celestial 
dwarfs, and surrounded by devas. An umbrella of state is borne before him, and 
music and dancing accompany him. The orchestra here consists of a flute, and a 
lute, cymbals and the like, similar to what we saw in another court scene (figure 
64): the male dancer holds an interesting pose, with his right leg crossing the left 
leg at the thigh level, and hardly touching the ground; he extends his right hand 
out crossing the chest in the lata hasta, and the other arm is raised with the hand 
just above the ear in a sarpasira$a, with the back of the palm touching the head. 
The arm-positions are a fairly good illustration of the Natyasdstra kari-hasta 103 
(IX 199). Such an elevation of the hands, and this crossing seems to be a favourite 
mode with the dancers of the period. 

The leg position of course makes it quite different from the karana lalita 
or bhujahgatrasita recita where the karj hasta is used: in the latter it is a kuhcita 
foot and it does not cross. The feet and legs of this figure conform much more 
to the dksipta far! or the spandita carl as in figure 64. However, the twist of the 
waist with the kari hasta makes this figure more in keeping with the bhujahgatrd- 
sitd carl where the text definitely mentions a turning around of the hips. The position 
in the sculpture could have been the bhujahgaheita karana (karana 40) had the 
leg been raised. The figure on the extreme left top is possibly in this position, 
judging from the clear crossing of the legs: the latter figure has the right hand 
in pataka near his ear, and the other arm is extended out on the side above the 
shoulder level; his neck is bent to his left side in kuhcita. Both these figures can 
be identified as variations of the bhujahgaheita karana. The extreme right figure 
on top is in urdhvajani4 carl , with one lata hasta. 

But more important than all these scenes of music and dancing in Amara- 
vati is the scene sculptured in one of the discs on the intermediate rails of the 
outer enclosure 101 (figure 67). The scene depicts a king, either Siddhartha or 
his father, seated with two principal wives, surrounded by ladies of court; some 
sitting some standing in pairs, but all collected to watch a performance, which 
Fergusson terms as a ‘wild performance of six men'. 105 The postures of all these 
six dancers are significant. The figure on the top right is a class by herself: she 
assumes a vaisakha sthana or a mandala sthana with the thighs outturned and the 
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feet placed at some distance: she is actually one of the drummists who places two 
mrdahgas vertically and counterpoises a third horizontally on them: she must 
also be like the contemporary ‘khol’ players of Manipuri, and some of the 
mj-dariga players of KathakaJi who dance while they play on the drum—a skill which 
became very popular in the medieval period; it is also depicted in the sculptures 
of Bhuvanesvara and Khajuraho. Her left hand is not on the waist, but is poised 
on the side of the drum: the lata hasta swings across the body to do so: this is a 
virtuosity in playing which is displayed by the drummists of India in practically 
every part of the country, even today: it is not infrequently that we find the pak - 
hdvaja players and tabid players touching the left skin of the instrument with their 
right hand or vice versa as sheer flourish. The lady in this case lifts up her right 
hand to the head making on the whole quite a dance pose by herself. The two 
figures below are in the lata vrscika (karana 44), quite obviously with one of their 
legs arched backwards in kuncita ftrdhva lata, and one arm is also raised in lata 
which seems more like a recita movement of the hands: the other foot is on the 
ground with a bent knee: a pataka hasta is also near the shoulder: the accent 
of movement and weight of body is on the foot of the bent knee. The figures depict 
thus the lata vrscika karana with accuracy. Two upper symmetrical figures are 
accurate sculptural representations of the bhujahgahcita karana {karana 40), with 
the difference that the one arm is not in lata but is flexed with the pataka hasta 
held near the shoulder. Tn the representation thus the hand gesture is more in 
keeping with the hand gesture of its allied karana bhujahgatrdsiia (karana 24) 
rather than the lata and the recita hasta of the bhujangdheitakarana The waist 
is bent in chinna and there is a slight neck bend in tryasra. The whole pose reminds 
one of the figures of the dancing Nataraja: but important diffelences must be 
pointed out, before we identify this as a complete nataraja pose: the uplifting of 
the leg is no doubt akin to the movement seen in the nataraja pose but the fool 
of this uplifted leg is not in agratalasancara as it should be with the big toe slightly 
separated from the others and pointing downwards and stretched: this stretching 
gives the nataraja figures a tension beginning from the toe travelling to the top 
of the foot and ending in the knee: the angle thus formed is differed from these 
reliefs where the uplifted foot might have been kuncita , but here it looks mere 
like an aheita due to the flexing of the ankle, as heel points to the ground. The 
hands and arms are of course different, as only one arm has the abhaya pataka 
hasta ; the other is in recita rather than the karl or varada hasta of the nataraja. 
The crossing of the legs at the hips however is very much the same; and it must 
be pointed out that the pose anticipates and suggests the nataraja pose truly, even 
if it does not depict it fully. 

The profuse prolificness of dance is evident even from the few examples 
analyzed. There can be no doubt that music and dance played an important role 
in the life of the people. Some idea can also be formed of the dance-styles that 
must have been prevalent. 
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As pointed out earlier, the outward bend of the knees (k#ipta) had still not 
become a regular feature; nonetheless the sculptor has captured successfully a 
distinct style which is characterized by its free use of the upper and lover limbs, 
bends of the waist and the crossing of the thighs. No posterior views of dancers, 
or turning around the tnka are witnessed but frontal positions and profiles are 
common. This dancing is also as social and devotional in character as it is classi¬ 
cal and urbane: in the social type, the men and women dance in separate groups; 
in the classical (in the court scenes) there is an orchestra consisting of chiefly 
the flute, the lute (which is seen here for the first time) and various kinds of drums. 
In the classical, women perform solo dances, and sometimes they pci form also 
duets, trios and quartets. It must also be remembered that this is also the time 
when Bharata’s terminology is ficquently used in literature and fiom these sculp¬ 
tures it is evident that significant developments have taken place since Bharhut 
and Sanci. These sculptures seem to be following on the whole a definite style 
and the frequent repetition of these poses also follow a definite plan. In these reliefs 
also, the beginnings of a stylisation of movement can be discerned: the poses 

f 

anticipate the stylised poses of the Gupta and medieval period. The fundamental 
principles of movement and definite rules of nrtta have evolved, and it is these 
which become more polished and chiselled in later centuries 


Ndgdi /Hiukoiuld 

Nagarjunikonda and its Buddhist railings seem but another doweling of 
the Amarfivati stupa. We have here the same exuberance and abundance as in 
Amarfivati: the*torsos and limbs of the men and women move as freely as the 
supple slender forms of Amarfivati. These figures seem to assume dancing postures, 
graceful bhangas even when they aic not dancing The west face of a Railing 
Pillai with Relieves shows us a woman holding a child. 108 she steps foiward in 
the ad/iyarilhikd can , with her left foot at the back of the right, and placed two 
talas apart. The waist is slightly bent, with the sides n aata, and the arm is raised 
to the face suggesting bashfulncss. The ra/ana position of the thigh is seen in 
another figure of the same relief, where the lady seems to be walking sideways' 
both the knees are bent to the same side, almost in the initial movement of the 
pdrsva jdnu karana. 


In another scene we have a nagaraja seated on couch: the ladies and the 
others are seated on the ground before him, in a vivid expression of amazement, 
because they seem to be watching the preaching Buddha standing in a rocky 
country with deer, lions, trees: the Nagaraja’s attitude is significant, he raises both 
his hands high up in rccita of the hands, and sits erect in a stylised manner. 107 


In a scene depicting divine musicians and worshippers floating in the air, 108 
we have a royal personage evidently opening his mouth to sing, and he plays an 
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instrument at the same time. The middle figure has a lute like the one seen in 
Amaravati; the extreme figure stands in a dancing pose. There is a deep waist 
bend in chinna and the hands are pak^avancita nrtta hasta with one hand raised 
to the head and the other on the waist: this is a common mode of standing and 
performing dances in Amaravati too. On the topmost level, to the left, there 
is a figure who seems to be standing in the atikranta cari with one krncita foot 
thrown up in front which is about to be dropped on the ground. A similar scene 
is seen in figure 68, where the extreme left figure has one hand in rccita, the other 
on the waist, and the kneeling figure has her hands in pak$avancita, arid the knee 
position of the kunata karana. The scenes of the Nativity of the Buddha, where 
Maya stands in the Lumbini garden, in a svastika pose of the feet and the paksa- 
xancita pose of the hands, 109 are also frequently seen in the Nagarjunikonda sculp¬ 
tures. 

In a scene depicting the temptation of Buddha by Mara we have a couple 
on the extreme left, in an attitude of real wild dancing. One lady stretches 
out her hands on top, takes a big stride to one side in samapada feet and 
with a defined udvahita chest. There seems to be a complete lack of restraint in 
these figures, and their dancing seems hardly of the classical type. 

In a beam, on the middle panel is the scene representing the Buddha seated 
with more than fourteen figures scattered all over. There is a couple on either 
side, who, with their upraised heels and standing on the tip of the toes, seem to 
be in a wild frenzy of devotion and dancing. This is perhaps one of the most accurate 
illustrations of the agratalasancara foot. 110 

Anothci couple is seen in the scene delineating the Prince Siddhartha leaving 
the world: 111 here the woman raises her hands on the top of her head in anjah 
hasui. Another figure on the right assumes the feet of the bhujungancita with 
the karihasta gesture. 

(Jandhdra 

In tracing the history of movement in Indian sculpture, the Gandhara school 
is not as significant as the sculptures of Amaravati on the one hand and the Gupta 
period on the other. Nonetheless we find that here too dance scenes are not in¬ 
frequent: the poses and the attitudes they execute may not be striking, but from 
minor details it is clear that the basic ‘ hasta' and the feet positions of the classical 
dance are not unknown to them, and there is a discernible Indianness in the move¬ 
ment. 

A bas-relief in the Lahore Museum depicts episodes from the life.of Buddha. 
In a scene we find two dancers with a number of musicians entertaining Prince 
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Siddhartha and Yasodhara. The musicians play on drums and harp, and the 
dancer interlocks her hands in karkafa hast a, 112 the other pose is indistinct. 

Another beautiful relief depicts a music and dance scene (figure 69) perfor¬ 
med before a Nagaraja. 113 The dancers in this scene raise their hands over their 
head in uromartdala and assume svastika positions of the legs: both stand in per¬ 
fect symmetry on either side of the Nagaraja. A harp and flute and a tabor consti¬ 
tute the orchestra. The whole scene is full of vivacity, and the Nagaraja seems 
to be listening intently to the strains of the music. The dancers are ornately dressed 
in flowing robes and the harps and lutes have little in common with the instruments 
we saw in the reliefs of Amaravatl. 


In another frieze, from the Jamai Garhai Yuslazai now m British Museum— 
wc see seven dancers and musicians taking part: the first two of these dancers, 
but what this dance must have been it is not possible to say: few of these examp¬ 
les however can be identified with certainty in terms of Bharata’s karcma or carl 

A beautiful and well executed dance scene of the Gandhara period is seen 
in figure 70. A flutist and a harpist accompany two dancers. Although the drapery 
and garments conceal some of the precision of their movements, the svastika 
feet of both the dancers are clear. One stands in a p^thasvastika and the other 
in a frontal svastika position. The hand^of the figure in prsthasvastika arc in 
paksavahata and the other dancer may have held one katakanmkha has la near 
the chest. The other hand may have been in lata, extended or flexed. The move¬ 
ments of the tW 9 figures balance beautifully, and this seems to be a rare early 
example of couple dancing, ft is also the first example of the pr$thas\astika move¬ 
ment. Although the legs are erect and not in a ksipta position, the waist bends, 
the curve of the arm of one dancer and the lata hasta of the other dancer, give 
it a distinctly Indian character. 


(jupla An 


» , 
But these scenes are tributaries to the main river of the experience of life 

and art of India. The strong current of the earliest centuries of the Christian era 

passes through the torrents and uproars of exuberance and abundance in the 

Kusana, and Amaravatl periods; it settles down into the calm flow of a mighty 

river in the Gupta period with immeasurable depth below and an undisturbed 

quiet flow on the surface. The upsurging of human emotion, which knew the 

unbounded freedom of the spirit and the joy of life leads to a discipline, which 

is not discipline superimposed but is one which has arisen from within. In a word, 

the whole of Gupta Art extending through the length and breadth of India is a 

testimony to this discipline and order, where art is no longer merely self-expression, 

but is self-effacement and self-annihilation, a sddhana , of the mind and the body. 
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This quality was not unknown to the earlier sculptors and artists, but now it 
manifests itself in a definite form and is an accepted principle of art to be followed 
with all the devotion and sanctity that the artist could bring to it. 


In technique, we find the counterpart of this maturity of the spirit in the 
perfect balance and controlled poise of the sculpture of the period. The dance 
scenes are, without doubt, classical in character and are finished artistic pro¬ 
ducts of a style which has come to stay. The dance scenes of the period arc not 
those in which we have to look for unidentified, unformulated patterns of move¬ 


ments; dance now moves only in certain patterns, in certain categories: it is not 
the abundance and vivacity of Amaravati where the awareness of space around 
the physical form was the chief impetus of the dance: here, movement, and dance 
movement in particular, seems to have been categorised; it has been divided into 
the sukumdra and lasya on the one hand, and the heroic, vigorous t and am on 
the other. We find examples of both the types of dancing in the sculptures of this 
period. This is true specially of the later Vakataka period, especially in Ajanta 
and Elura, where we find the various tandava poses of Siva. 


Court scenes still abound, and the dancer stands amidst musicians and drum- 


mists. The scene from Gwalior State, on a lintel from Pavaya (figure 71), depicts 
a dancing scene, which is significant both for its polish as also for its close asso¬ 
ciations with the dancing figures of Amaravati. We see here a complete con¬ 
cert in progress : 11 ' 1 seven women form the orchestra, the harp’st and the lulist 
( vinci) sit in line with the dancer: a flutist and a small drum 115 player arc immediately 
behind: in the background are three others, of whom one plays two vertical diums, 
icmindmg one of the Amariivati drummer as also of the contemporary tabid , 
the most prominent of them all, is the cymbal player who seems to sit command¬ 
ing the whole orchestra like a nattavundra. The chief person watching the per¬ 


formance holds a lotus in her hand. The formation of the orchestra itself is in¬ 


teresting: the stringed instruments are placed in front, the wind instruments next, 
and finally the chief rhythm and percussion instruments: if one observes carefully, 
there is little difference between the method of sitting here and the order of sitting 
of the musicians in a Bharatanafyam performance. The harp like vind gradually^ 
disappears from the scene, and the drums take different shapes in different regions, 
but the rhythm of the drum and the cymbals seem a constant accompaniment 
of all dances. 116 The pose of the dancer herself reminds us of the Amaravati dancer: 
her right leg crosses the left at the thigh level, and the left is placed at the back 
in a kuiicita foot: the right leg is slightly extended out, and both the knees are 
bent: her right arm is flexed with the elbow pointing out, a pataka, or perhaps 
a katakamukha hasta is near the chest, the other hand hangs in lata or dola, on 
the left side; the hand position is that of the ayata sthdna but her feet do not suggest 
this pose: the feet position accords more with the svastika group of carls, andean 
be identified as either the static position of the Nafyasastra sthitavarta cari (X 15) 
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or the ak§ipta carl (X 37). The waist is bent slightly with a nata parsva to the right, 
and the neck is bent in kuncita. No specific karana can be identified, but it is clear 
that the dancer moves to definite rhythm and music. 

The scene from the Deogarh temple is of a different nature (figure 72). Here 
we have a group of five: musicians to the right of the dancer beat time with small 
sticks 117 and the third to her left docs the same; the extreme left figure plays on a 
drum placed horizontally across her waist. All of them wear sewn clothes, the two on 
cither side wear dhotis in the same manner as men wear today, and the other two 
wear transparent thin skirts that cling to their body and come down to the ankles. 
The dancer herself has a rich costume; a skirt that comes up to her knees and 
falls down in flames, another sewn garment covers her legs to the ankles: she 
has an elaborate head dress and earrings, different from the other figure. Her 
pose is simple; she stands in dvata st/ulna for the most part, with one fool sama- 
pdda on the ground, and the other placed slightly obliquely in trvasra, the knee 
of the tryasra foot is bent, and the hip of the flat foot is elevated: her waist is 
slightly bent; the left hand docs not hang down, but is placed on her left thigh 
gracefully, but all her fingers are spread out. 111 The right hand is placed between 
her breasts and is also opened out in alapadma : her head is just slightly turned, 
suggestive of a kuncita neck movement. The pose of the dancer has great dignity 
and elegance: her dress and demeanour remind us of the figures of the Ajanta 
and the Bagli Caves. 


We have another example ftom Deogarh (figuic 73)' here too there arc five 
figures, foui musicians and a dancer: one of the musicians is definitely playing 
a drum like the mrdanga (extreme light), and two of the musicians seem to be 
playing on cymbals, the hands of a fourth arc indistinct The dancer herself sliovvs 
a distinct ksipfa outward bend of the knee, and the feet may easily have been 
in samapdda and kuncita: one of the arms is also definitely acioss the body in the 
lata hasta suggestive of the kari hast a position The other hand gesture is not 
clear, but it was obviously held near the waist This is one of the earliest scenes 
whtyc we can observe a distinct ksipfa position of the knees. 


Sarnath brings us other nnpoitant examples of dancing scenes and dance 
figures of the same school. 119 The finest of these is found on the long door-way 
lintel of 16 feet. 120 The panel is divided into six fields: of these, two represent 
dance scenes, identified as the five dancers of King Kalabu in the Khantivadi- 
j at aka: also in each one of lower niches we notice a group of three musicians 


The two dancing scenes on the upper panel are reminiscent of the scenes in 
Deogarh temple. In the third field there are five figures, of whom four play on 
musical instruments—a drum, a flute, a pair of cymbals, and a vertical mrdanga. 
The central figure who is the chief dancer stands in an dyata sthdna. Her left arm 
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is in lata hung down relaxed away from the body, and her right hand is in pataka 
held near her left shoulder; the fingers point slightly obliquely: but for the changes 
in the position of the hands, the pose is similar to the Deogarh dancer; so is her 
dress. 

The next panel (figure 74) shows the same dancer; perhaps, now, not as if 
at the beginning of a dance, but in a moment of dance; she rounds her arms, holds 
her left hand in katakdmukha very taut near the waist, and makes a recita with 
her right arm, which is lifted to the shoulder level. The left hip is pushed out and 
the foot of this leg is placed in front with a slant of the leg: her right leg crosses 
the left at the knee level, makes a svastika and touches the ground in a k unci (a 
foot: the initial position of the aviddha carl is suggested and the pose belongs 
again to the svastika cari group, but the difference between the leg positions of 
this dancer and the Amaravati figures is significant. The crossing is at the back 
of the leg with the samapada foot rather than in front. The flutist in the fore¬ 
ground to the left sits in a rather stylised posture—with both the knees bent to 
one side. 

Of the women playing musical instruments in the lower niches of the same 
panel, two of them have significant postures: we come across a sophisticated sitting 
positionTwith both knees bent outwards and pointing sideways The hasta are 
very definitely kari hasta, one hand is 'in lata and the other is held over the ear 
in pataka presumably. The dwarfs in these niches also dance and sing, and are 
reminiscent of the vidusaka scenes found at Rajghafa depicting a court amusement 
scene. 121 * 


With the Cave temples of Elura, Elephanta, Ajanta begins a new era in the 
history of Indian sculpture, which has its roots in the Gupta art of the earlier cen¬ 
tury and is yet breaking fresh ground. Amongst the dance scenes in these temples 
the most important feature to be noticed is the emergence of the full-fledged image 
of the dancing Siva. Although earlier examples of these images exist, both Elura 
qnd Elephanta give a distinct formulation which is followed for many centuries. 
Elura devotes many scenes to the depiction of the various aspects of this deity., 
These we shall discuss as nrttamurtis. 


To this period also belongs the rock-cut temple of Aurangabad 122 (figure 
75) which contains the figure of a Tara. From its style and character it is strongly 
reminiscent of the sculptures of the Gupta period. She stands amidst six musicians, 
three on either side, holding cymbals and flute, and the small sticks seen in dance 
scenes from Deogarh. 

However, her posture has become more stylised than the dance poses of the 
early Gupta period. The k$ipta outward bend of the knee is seen here; it is so 
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effortlessly sculptured that it no longer seems as an innovation; it appears instead 
as an accepted feature of a dance style. Indeed, the sole criterion for many scho¬ 
lars of identifying many poses as classical dance poses has been the presence or 
absence of this ’position of the knees. The feet of this figure are in samapada and 
kuhcita, a slight nata bend of the sides ( parsvd ) is also characteristic of most of 
the dance poses of this period: her left arm is arched and the hand of this arm 
rests on the thigh in an ardha-pataka hast a, palm facing upwards ( uttdna ), and 
the other is perhaps a pataka hast a placed near the waist. The A araiia suggested 
is the vahfa (kararia 31), where one hand is on the thigh and the other is in apa - 
viddhd such This is one of the first examples of a dance pose which can be identified 
as a complete faithful representation of one of Bharata’s korunas. However, the 
sucimukha hastas mentioned by the commentary arc not seen in the sculpture. 

Orchestration is also complete with flute, lute, nifdahga, cymbals and sticks. 
Another example of a dance scene is seen in Ajanta (figure 76). Like the dancers 
in Amaravati, Deogarh and Gwalior, this dancer also stands surrounded by 
an elaborate orchestra of six musicians. The instruments played by three of these 
are the cymbals, the two vertical drums and a small kahjird. The others perhaps 
keep time by clapping. The dancer has a svastika position of the feet like the 
dancer from Sarnalh with a crossing at the back; one foot is in samapada and 
the other is in kuheita. One hand is in katakdmukha and the other hand is in 
lata near the hips. The hip is shifted to one side in a slightly raised udvdhita move¬ 
ment and the neck is in a perfect equipoised sama. The ksipta position of one 
knee is significant and although the dancer seems to indicate a static pose, it 
is nevertheless a pose of the dance very definitely. 

The various dance poses of Siva in Elura, Aiholc, Pattadakal, etc., belong 
to the group of nrttamurtis and should be analysed in that context. Indeed, in 
Ajanta and Elura the motif of the dance is seen at its best in these conscious efforts 
at depicting the different modes of dancing of many gods specially Siva. IJ3 Early 
medieval sculpture of South India and the Deccan abounds in these nrttamurtis , 
although scenes of dancing continue to be numerous. 

However from the I lth to the 15th century, a most prolific representation 
of the dance is seen in temples of Khajuraho, Bhuvanesvara, Mount Abu and 
South India. The schools of sculpture differ, change and develop from century 
to century, and the dancers also exhibit strong characteristics of their locale; 
regional variants are evolved, but the fundamental treatment of movement re¬ 
mains the same. As has been pointed out earlier, once the tradition of the ksipta 
knees, karihastas and lata arms is accepted, there is seldom a departure from 
it. The tradition must have been so widespread that these poses are often repeated 
over a large geographical area. The sculptures do not depict, quite naturally, 
the whole range of movement described in the Natyasastra; the artists'pick and 
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choose and select only those poses of dancing which would be most appropriate 
for depiction in the plastic medium. We find, therefore, that the karartas like 
the valita, lalita , urdhvajanu and the sucividdha are popular; gradually they become 
stereotypes throughout the vast canvas of Indian sculpture. We also find that 
the elaborate orchestra of the earlier period gives way to drummists and the 
kdnsva tala (cymbals) {flayers and the kah/trd players of the 11th century. 'The 
viiid (lute) and the seven stringed harp is seldom seen, and the flute is the only 
musical instrument used in the context of the dance. Most of these poses depict 
the nr!to aspect and not the abhmaya aspect of the dance. 

Khajurdho 


The temples of the Candelas are as rich for dance scenes, as they arc for 
the variety of the wall figures of the salahhahpkds and the surasundaris Figuies 
77-82 give us an idea of the sculptor’s preoccupation with dance. Dance panels 


are found on the outer walls for the most part in both the Hindu and Jain group 

■ 

of temples: sometimes, isolated dance figures are also seen. Dancers arc invari¬ 
ably seen with the ksipta position of the knees figures 77, 78, 79 belong to one 
group, and figure 80 to another: figure 81 presents a different version of the 
classical dance. Figure 80 shows a male figure dancing amidst drummers and 
warriors, who carry both weapons and musical instruments like the horn etc. 

associated much more with martial music than classical dancing. Figure 82 falls 

* 

into an independent group and this figure must have depicted an eight arm Siva 
in a dancing pose. The poses of the dancers in all the figures are similar except 
that of figure 82 and all of them show a sainapdda fool and a ita or ayi a- 
talasahcara foot placed against the heel of the sainapdda foot: the position is 
akin to the sucipdda position and all these figures depict it with slight variations. 
Figures 77, 78 and 79 show a clear A:sipta position, with a definite agratalasaikara 
foot rather than a kuiicifa foot. The aim movements of 77 and 78 are all different 
and the torso movements also vary One hand is near the thigh or ksipta knee, 
in an ardhapatdkd or hantsdsya hasta in figure 77, the other extends out in a lata 
hasta, and is raised above the level of the shoulder. She is accompanied by two 
drummists, one playing the mrdahya and the other a daniarit. This pose is seen 
in the Cidambaram temples as the ardhamattah karana (karana 28). In figure 
78, one hand is in haihsasya near the chest and the other is held at the hip. There 
is no bend of the torso here and she stands erect accompanied by two drummists 
(mrdahga ), one flutist and one other figure who may have played cymbals. The 
hands resemble the gestures of the karana mattali, but neither this figure nor 
the Cidambaram figure represents the movement of this karana described by the 
text. The movement of the hands can be identified as an intermediary position 
of the uromandala hasta. Figures 78 and 79 show the same feet position; in both 
one hand hangs in pataka near the thigh, the other is held near the shoulder but 
with the palm facing the dancer. The waist of the dancer in figure 79 is in a pra- 
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sarita movement. She is also accompanied by two drummists and a flute player. 
In figure 81, the hands of the dancer resemble the hands and arm movement 
of the dancer in figure 77. However, the hand near the ksipta knee is dearly in 
a pataka and not hamsdsya. Also the extended and raised lata arm is in a curve. 
Unlike the dancer in figure 77, it is a right foot which is in kunata. This gives 
the figure a different stance than that of the dancer in figure 77. A cymbal player 
is clearly seen in this panel. Figure 80 shows a male dancer in a pose similar to 
the one of the dancer in figure 78. The knee position of the leg with the samupada 
is not a defined ksipta position and the other foot is in kunata rather than agra- 
talasancara. His right arm is flexed with the elbow at the chest level and the hand 
is held near the shoulder in a pataka hast a. The other arm hangs down in lata 
with the hand touching the knee. He is accompanied by two drummists, a mrdahga 
player and a damaru player and a large cymbal player ( kdnsya-td/a ). The flute 
is conspicuously absent and there is perhaps a horn carried by the lady who 
has one foot in svastika. Others carry weapons suggesting a martial or heroic 

dance. 

ft 

The most significant pose amongst these sculptures is of figure 82 which 
could, with justification, be treated amongst the nrttamurtis. The figure in spite 
of its being broken clearly suggests Siva dancing in tdndava in a beautiful vival¬ 
uta movement of the waist, extended doh^ hast a and prsthasvastika movement of 
the legs. One leg is in a clear ksipta with a samupada foot, the other was possibly 
raised in a parsvakranta edri. 


It is obvious that the Khajuraho sculptures of dance are a logical culmina¬ 
tion of the beginnings seen in Sanci and Bharhut and Amaravati. The dola or 
lata hast a of the Bharhut dancers, the Amaravati dancers and the Ajanta and 
Aurangabad caves continues. The stiffness of the arms of Bharhut figures gives 
way to the smooth elongation of the limbs in the Amaravati sculptures and which 
in turn gives place to the perfect proportions and balance of the Aurangabad 
Tarfi. In Khajuraho a stylisation of movement has been achieved which is i^s 
much a culmination of the sculptural style as of the dance technique. The dis¬ 
tance of the limbs from the body is perfectly conceived and could be executed 
by a dancer without any difficulty. The elaborate orchestra of the Gupta period 
gives place to a smaller accompaniment of the drums, the flute and the cymbals: 
the harp is almost never seen and although the vina (lute) is seen often in the 
single figures of the sdlahhan/ikds , it is seldom seen in the context of the dance 
scene. A specialisation of dance music is already obvious from this, and we find 
that the rhythmical accompaniment of the mrdahga and the cymbals is invari¬ 
ably portrayed in sculpture until the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries. It is this 
percussion accompaniment which forms the core of musical accompaniment 
in the nrtta technique of the contemporary classical dance styles of India. 
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Bhuvanesvara 

Two scenes from Bhuvanesvara (figures 83 and 84) depict men dancers, 
obviously in a group dance, exclusively for men: they perform in groups of 
three, and the orchestra is seen separately in a different panel. A flutist, a drum¬ 
mer (mrdahga player) arid a tala keeper (rhythmic clapping) are seen in the lower 
niche of both the panels: the dancers themselves hold interesting poses: they 
do have the ksipta of the knees; but the poses are not as formalised as in Khaju- 
raho: instead thighs of practically all the figures are slightly thrown out to 
the side, and this results in an exaggerated mannerism characteristic of this school 
of sculpture and dance. In figure 83, the extreme right dancer is in a prfthdsvastika 
pose described by Bharata. 124 His feet are in svastika and the back is turned 
towards the audience: the second figure has a samapada and a slight kuheita 
foot, the latter is drawn away slightly: one hand is held in a half musti hasta 
near the head, the other hand hangs in dola hasta: the arm movements depict 
the final position of the uromandala hasta. No specific karana of Bharata can 
be identified in the pose, but it can be one of the many intermediary positions 
of a karana like the kati sama (karana 19) or chinna (kararia 45). The extreme 
left figure has a svastika of the feet and the same type of the hands as the second 
figure. The second dance scene (figure 84) seems to have more movement, with 
greater flow and coherence in the composition. The extreme right figure of the 
panel has a svastika of the feet, a uromandala arm movement, where the elbow 
points out, without the exaggerated prasdrita waist of the central figure of the 
earlier dance scene. The second and third figures hold sucipdda and karihasta 
positions: their poses are however not such as can be called accurate depictions 
of the initial positions of either the catura or the karihasta karana. 

These dance figures when compared with the existing Orissi style capture 
a type of movement distinctive to Orissa. The kati as a unit is usually kept in 
sama in Bharatanatyam and there is no movement of the hips. In Orissi the hips 
are moved, and the tribhahga is usually formed with the ksipta position of the 
legs and the hips deflected or shifted to one side: it is this characteristic devia¬ 
tion which is also depicted in these sculptures. The hips and the head deviate 
to one side and the torso deviates to the opposite side. The karihasta is also more 
frequently seen in Orissi than the other contemporary styles of classical Indian 
dancing. 

There are many remarkable examples of the nrttamurtis in Bhuvanesvara 
and one example will be dealt under the group of nrttamurtis. Apart from these, 
two other interesting examples of sculpture of the dance are seen in figures 85 
and 86. Figure 85 is of a dancer half reclining on the ground, with the torso 
raised and the elbow touching the ground. The other arm extends backwards. 
One leg is raised up with the foot nearly touching her head. This is perhaps the 
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extreme example of the vrscika leg position. If both the legs had been raised and 
extended up with the torso touching the ground, the pose would have appro¬ 
ximated the sculptural representation of the karana tokatasya in Cidambaram. 
The present figure cannot be identified as the karana lalatatilaka on account of 
the suggestion of reclining, although one foot is raised almost to touch the head. 
The other figure (86) is of an acrobatic movement and *a rare example in sculp¬ 
ture of this pose. Although the movement is physically possible and is performed 
by acrobats, it is seldom seen in the body of classical dances. The movement 
of the legs again belongs to the vrscika group and while the knee and foot of 
one leg touch the ground, the other is raised high, this time well above the level 
of the head. The weight of the body rests firmly on a pataka hasta on the ground 
and the knee of the static leg. The other arm is raised high above the head: the 
uplifted leg and arm balance each other remarkably and the head is bent back¬ 
wards in a marked aficita neck movement 125 and an utksipta head movement. 
Tf the weight of the body had been on both the hands resting on the ground, 
the present figure would have approximated the sculptural representation of 
the karana gahgavatarana (karana 108) in Cidambaram. As it is, it does not. 
Finally there is one dance scene from the Muktesvara temple from Bhuvanesvara 
(figure 87) which is unique for its grace and precision. The exaggerations of figures 
83, 84 have given place to a perfect movement of the classical solo dance. The 
ardhamandali , the ksipta of the knees is perfect. The raised leg with the A uiiata 
foot is as full of dynamic movement as It is controlled. There is no extra move¬ 
ment of the kati: the prasarita waist is clear but not laboured: the arms are in 
a clear distinct beautiful karJ hasta. The slight nata bend of the neck completes 
the picture of *his joyous solo dancer. The musicians look on in enjoyment and 
adoration playing the vind, cymbals and other instruments. 

Dilwara 

Many scenes from a ceiling of the Dilwara temple, Mount Abu, present a 
variety of P 9 ses. The women who dance here are sometimes more sophisticated 
than the men dancers of Bhuvanesvara. The elongated limbs, the attenuated 
waists and the rounded torsos leave an impression of great plastic skill. The 
dancers are accompanied here too by mjrdahga and flute players. The flute is un¬ 
usually long and the mrdahga usually is a small sized one. Occasionally one comes 
across a dwarf playing on the damaru. Coomaraswami in ‘Mirror of Gesture’ 
gives three excellent illustrations of dancers from these temples. Ordhvajdnu 
is popular and the knee here is taken almost to the level of the chest. There are 
also examples of the pdrsvajanu and the svastikd carl. The paksavancita hasta , 
the kafakamukha hasta and the hamsasya are common. The women who hold 
musical instruments also use hasta such as the sirithamukha and the ardhapatakd. 

Two scenes from the same group of temples show dancers and deities in 
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the characteristic urdhvajanu , parsvajanu , and svastika cdri movements. Figure 
88 represents a central male de’ty accompanied on either side by two female 
deities each. Apart from the many attributes that these deities hold in two pairs 
of hands, the third pair of hands is in uromandala fiasta. One hand is in a clear 
pataka hast a in ahhayamiulrd. The position of the lower limbs is either in svastika 
carl or in urdhvajanu cdri. 

The dancers in figure 89 surround a female deity and the line of dancers present 
a great sense of movement. The two dancers closest to the deity have a svastika cdri 
position of the legs with a very clear extension of the torso. We do not often come 
across this torso position in Indian dance. Usually the torso twists round the waist 
or there is a simple bend. This slant is rare; the other dancers on the left of the seated 
figure have a ksipta position of the legs; but this can hardly be identified as a clear 
ksipta position of the knees because the upper leg does not move out from the centre 
of the body; instead it is turned inwards suggesting dvartita or pdrsva movement. 
The other lower leg is lifted and the toe is held by a dwarf in each case. The waist 
is either turned round in recita or it is almost vivartita. In all these figures, the sam- 
apdda foot is clear; in two figures, the kuncita foot is also clear. The kuhata foot in 
other figures is closer to the agratalasahcara foot. The dancers who cross their legs 
usually hold a position which can be identified as the sthitdvartd cdri. 

t 

As in other medieval temples, dance scenes and dance poses are frequent in 
all the temples of the Mount Abu group. These dancers appear on ceilings in cir¬ 
cular formations, on horizontal lintels and on vertical pillars. Although there is 
some variety in the dance poses, it is not really enough because from the evidence 
available it would appear that the sculptor was restricting himself to the depiction 
of three of four movements of the sthitdvartd cdri , the parsvajanu cdri and the 
urdhvajanu cdri. 

Rajasthan 

i 

« '• 

A frieze from Jodhpur (figure 90) shows a panel of dancers in different poses. 

The kanjird is the only musical accompaniment and no drums arc seen here. The 
sucipada feet position is noticed in most of the figures; two have a svastika of the 
feet and one seems to be in the movement of the apakrantd cdri (second from left). 
The third and fourth figures from the right hold the same poses as those observed 
in Khajuraho : the central figure is seen clearly in the movement of the prsthasvas- 
tika karana, but one arm is raised with the elbow pointing high up, resulting in a 
prasarita movement of the sides ( pdrsva ) and an udvdhita movement of the chest. 
Her head is turned back in the paravrtta movement. This is a highly stylised and 
polished depiction of the karana and we see a similar representation of it in the 
frescoes of the Brhadesvara temple, Tanjore. 
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A scene from the Purdnd Mahddeva temple from Rajasthan (figure 91) repeats 
these poses. The musical accompaniment is more elaborate here, for we see besides 
the flute, drum, cymbals, a vind or an cktdra, and two other instruments Two musi¬ 
cians have the 'svastika position of the feet, one foot is in agratalasancaia The 
kanjira player is in prsthasvastika. The pose of the main dancer in the middle is 
akin to the pose of the dancers in Khajuraho and her a rim arc in uromandala hast a. 
In another dance scene from Suravilya we find the main dancer in a similar pose 
The scene (figure 92) shows five dancers interspersed between musicians, who play 
on drums (tnrdariga), flute and kah/ird 

There is another scene of the dance of the gods in Indra's heaven from the 
Harsanatha, Sikar, belonging to the same period (10th century). 1 - 6 In the frieze, 
we find Indra seated on his elephant Airavata, a warrior holding shield and swoid 

I 

and an Apsara The movement sways and surges to either side of a standing god 
who holds a long lance and who seems to have ushered in before Indra the warrior, 
so that he becomes one of the dancers. The upward stands in a delicate mild iirdhva- 
jdmt pose where she does not lift her knee too high ■ two hamsdsya hands are seen 
clearly, one is near the shoulder and the other near the waist: the palms of both are 
facing out 

Tn a relief from a temple at Harsanatha in Rajasthan (figure 93) now in William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas*City, Siva is seen sealed with Parvali 
on the bull Nandi, surrounded by dancers and musicians All the musicians and 
dancers have a clearly defined ksipta position of the knees and except for the figme 
immediately to Uie right of Siva their feet are in sfwipdda. One musician plays the 
kanjira , another a mrdanga , and a third a horn, very much like the present twain 
The figure immediately next to Siva dances in a urdhvajdnu (dri , one hand m a 
clear hamsdsya hasta is placed near the hip. The other is held at the level of the 
head, making it a variation of the uromandala hasta. 

The sculpture of dance can be seen practically in every temple of Raiasthan of 
the parly and late medieval periods. The poses these figures assume are varied aijd 
„like the sculptors of Khajuraho and Bhuvanesvara attempt to capture a dynamic 
movement of the dance. The Sirohi Mirpur dancers of figure 94 depict yet another 
pose of the dance. Three of these dancers assume the vrseika leg position with a 
vivartita waist movement. The foot which touches the ground is not in samapdda 
but a kuncita foot, and there is no forward thrust of the flying gandharvas of Khaju¬ 
raho. Instead, the torso is either erect or turned around in vivartita creating a diffe¬ 
rent : mpression. The knee of the vrsiika leg touches Ihc ground in each case: the 
lower leg is raised and the fool is at the hip. On the whole the karana kuncita is 
suggested. 

A relief from Markanda (figure 9*>) depicts a finished movement of a dance. 
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The dancer executes a precise atikranta. Her hands are also in a finished movement, 
one in a clear ardha pataka and the other in a pataka. The raised head in udvahita 
with the elbow at the chin level adds to her grace. On the whole the pose suggests 
any of the recita karanas of Bharata. The dancing drummer (figure 96) has a suci 
pdda in its final position with an agratalasahcara foot. The little toes are slightly 
bent inwards and the foot'is placed slightly forward, which gives the figure an added 
sense of movement. Figure 97 from the Sasabahu temple of Gwalior shows a prstha- 
svastika with a vivartita of the waist. The urdhvajdnu and the pr?thasvastika carls 
seem to have been a great favourite with sculptors throughout India in the medieval 
period. 

A ihole 

There are many examples of dance sculpture in the Tirpurantaka and the 
Mauli^vara temples at Aihole. Most of them are seen on the perforated screens of 
these temples. The dancers are mostly seen in a mandala or vaisakha stharn with a 
vivartita movement of the waist. These figures can be identified as the karanas hivesa 
and lolita of the Natyasastra. 

Kerala 

The scene from the Trivikramamangala (figure 98) and the Kudakuttu dance, 
Kidangur (figure 99) provide enough evidence to convince one of the similarity of 
the style of dancing prevalent throughout India from Rajasthan and Khajuraho 
to Kerala, and from Gujarat to Bhuvanesvara. The dancer in figure 98 has a prstha- 
svastika pose like the Purana Mahadeva figures; one hand is near the chest while 
the other is extended in lata, like the description of the karana pr$thasvastika. The 
hip is turned around and the torso is again twisted to the front, resulting thus in a 
niyrtta movement of the kati and the vivdrtitd movement of the parsva. One foot 
is in agratalasaiicara. The relief from Kidangur (figure 99) depicts a kudakuttu 
(pot-dance): there is much greater sense of action and rhythm in tljis dance than 
ip the movements of the dancers in the earlier frieze: the dancer seems to juggle 
deftly with the pots, and two are balanced on the arms, while one is still in the air. 
Even in this dance we notice that the ksipta knee position is not forgotten and 
there is the suggestion of both the recita of the lata hast a of one arm and the kuhcita 
of the other. 

Palampet 

In Palampet dance scenes are innumerable and the orchestration has achieved 
an unmistakable stylisation. The mrdahga and the kettle drum (like the edekka 
of contemporary Kerala) invariably accompany the dancer. Figures 100 and 101 
from the Ramappa temple show dancers accompanied by drummists. The leg 
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positions of both the dancers are in urdhvajanu although the leg with the samapada 
foot on the ground is not in a marked k?ipta position. The hands of the central 
figure are raised high above the head, and the hands are in harhsasya. The side (pdrsva) 
is in a clear prasarita movement of this figure while the torso of the dancer in figure 
100 is in prasarita , the torso of figure 101 is held erect in sama. One of the other 
dancers (second from the right) has a svastika position of* the legs (figure 100) and 
the hands are in pak$avancita: ni one hand is near the head and the other at the 
waist level. The drummers are also dancing, and one of the drummers in each of 
the figures plays the drum in a karihasta position. 

Srisailam 

Examples of completely finished and polished depiction of dance movement come 
from the Siva t;mple, Srisailam, Kurnool district. Figures 102, 103 and 104 give us 
three different typos of poses; each significant as dance movement and beautiful as 
sculptural relief. In figure 101 we see a dancer in the urdhvajanu karana. One hand is 
above the head in either an Abhinayaddrpana hamsdsva or Ndtyasastra sandariisa , 
and the other is extended down and held gracefully near the thigh; it is held in an 
arch and docs not touch the thigh. The head is in parivdhita. The musical accom¬ 
paniment consists of a flute, a cymbal, a mrdahga and a ndgasvaram. One hand of 
the mrdahga player is raised in ardhapatdka as if to indicate a special point in the 
metrical cycle (tala). In figure 103 we have an exquisite example of the laldtatilaka 
pose, and, even though this and the Cidaftibaram sculpture do not seem to accord 
with each other in the interpretation of Bharata’s karana by that name, both arc 
undoubtedly attempts at sculptural representation of the final position of this 
karana. The present figure presents a pose which is more in the sphere of actual 
dancing than the laldtatilaka of Cidambaram or Kancipuram. The main difference 
arises from the relative emphasis on the ksipta position of the knees in the two 
figures. Tn figure 103, the ksipta of the leg which holds the weight of the body is 
greatly emphasised and thus the curve of the back arched leg is more pronounced; 
the flexion of the knee is preserved and the leg is not straightened as in Cidambaram 
and Kancipyram representation. 

♦ • 

Figure 104 from the §iva temple, Srisailam and the figure 105 from the walls 

of the Hazararama temple, Hampi depict different types of staff dances. In the 
Bagh caves, we notice one of the first examples of this dance in painting: in these 
reliefs we find that the same character has been preserved though the dancers of 
the Srisailam temple seem more accomplished than those of the other reliefs. The 
tradition of the dandia rasa is preserved in the folk dances of India from Gujarat 
to Andhra and Kerala, and its popularity seems to date back to the 5th-6th centuries ; 
about this time we find that the dandia rasa is also mentioned in contemporary 
literature. The dancers in figures 104 and 105 beat their sticks in karihasta and 
svastika hasta • the lower limbs are seen in the urdhvajanu carl; the dancers of figure 
104 seem to have a staff in both hands. The staffs meet on the head level and 
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the knee level, and the pattern is repeated by the other couples. Figure 105 (top 
panel) shows clearly how all these couples are self-sufficient in themselves and yet 
form a group composition. It is also obvious from these reliefs that nowhere is 
the dance depicted as an isolated dance of a couple; it is always'a group dance. 
These arc perhaps the few sculptural representations of the pmdi bandhas discussed 
by Bharata. . 

The dancers from the throne platform in Hanipi (figure 106) belong to a 
different school of dancing, judging from their feet positions, their costume and 
their pose, they depict couple dancing through symmetiical poses- each pair is 
seen in the position of the mamlala sthdna and one of the knees is bent inwards in 
avartita. They hold an object in their uplifted pataka hasta which has a palm facing 
up in attaint, the other pair of hands clasp each other The dance is obviously not 
of the same kind as we have seen in the poses with the ksipta position of the 
knees, and seems to belong to a different category. The pose of the dancers cannot 
be identified as any of the Natyasastra karanas although it comes nearest to an in- 
termediary position of the karana nivesa , which is inaccurately sculptured in Cida¬ 
mbaram. 128 

Cidambaratn 

4 

The Cidambaram temple and the Brhadesvara temples are the richest sources 
for sculptural representation of dance poses: they are found on the Amman walls 
m Cidambaram, and the antardla walls in Brhadesvara. The karanas are seen on 
the pillars of the Gopuram in one, and on the walls of the garbhagrha in the other 
The figures on the Amman walls have not been sculptured as karanas specifically 
but they are accurate depictions of significant moments in the movements of many 
karanas. Figures 107 to 120 represent a cross-section their variety and their insis¬ 
tence on a distinct style is obvious. 120 

The knees of all these figures are in ksipta and from this completely out-tunjed 
position of the feet other movements are derived: figures 107, 108, 109 and NO 
show a distinctive samapada but with considerable distance between the two feet. 
The hands of these reliefs vary but they are the hand gestures and positions of a 
common language of a distinct dance style which is established. The lata hasta , 
the dola hasta and the katakamukha hasta seem to be most popular. The total 
impression is of movements and poses suggested by karanas like the ardharecita , 
apavuldha , katichinna etc. Figure 111 seems to present the movement of the ardha¬ 
recita karana with one hand possibly in the pataka near the ear and the other ex¬ 
tended out in lata at the shoulder level. The apaviddha movement of the arms is 
suggested in most of these figures: the pose suggests the movement of the karana 
dksipta recita. 
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The pose of figure 107 is suggestive of the ardharccita karana when after the 
rccita of the hands one rests on the thigh and the other is extended out In the 
Gopuram, this karana is sculptured slightly differently when one hand is near 
the chest, and the other is extended in lata above the shoulder level Figuies 108 and 
110 also suggest the ardhaieata karana. Figure 109 suggests the movement of the 
karana kafisanta in the final position. Figure 112 suggests fhe katana umnatta where 
the two hamsapaksa hast a finally extend out above the shoulder level in the dola 
hast a. 


Figures 113, 114, 115 and 116 fiom the Devi temple in Cidambaram, depict 
the same ksipta position of the knees with one foot in A uhcita in all cases I he 
movement of the torso, the arms, the hands and the head makes each of them 
different. Figure 113 has a maiked udvdhtta movement of the chest with a coi res¬ 
ponding udvdhita movement of the left hip One hand is in pataka , with the elbow 
Hexed, and the other arm is extended out in a dola hasta above the shoulder level 
None of the karanas sculptured in the Gopuram depict this particulai udvdhita 

i 

movement of the chest, although many depict the feet position The movement 
suggested by figure 113 is closest to the Ndtvasdstra's description of the karana 
ardhamaltah. Figures 114, 115 are variations of the same feet position with a elcai ly 
marked kuhcita fool of the sued can Figure 114 is perfectly sculptured with a unna 
kati and s ama chest, the head is slightly bent to one side in a delicate panvdhita 
head movement One hand is in pataka at the waist level and the otliei is extended 
down in lata , with the thumb touching the knee 1 he stance suggests the movement 
of the katana vahta The Gopuium relief of the katana g hut tula icsembles this 
figure except that the position of the lowei limbs is icvcrsed In the Gopuium 
relief the dancer’s light foot is in kuhcita Figure 115 has similui feel position, but 
the A aft is in a slight udvdhita movement One hand is in an upiighl pataka at the 
waist level and the other extends out in lata with the wnsl and hand above the 
shoulder level. However since the torso is not in udvdhita , the pose dilleis from 
the pose of the dancer in liguie 113 A companson of I gures 11 3 and 114 and 115 
shows the possibility of many vanations of a movement with similai leet position 
In contemporary practice the kudittanutta sequences in Hhu'alunatyum uic iv- 
. mimscenl of movements suggested by these poses. 


Hie feet position of Hgure 116 is also the same as the feet position of figures 
113-114 and 115, but the arm movements and the head movement give this dancer 
yet a different stance The arms arc in kanhasta with one arm crossing the body 
in the latd hasta , and the other held in a pataka hasta near the car The head is in 
an udvdhita movement, and the entire pose resembles the sculptural representation 
of the karana lahta in the Gopuram. A variation of the same hand positions and 
arm movements is seen in figure 119. Here the tcet are different, the kuhcita toot 
is clearly raised and does not touch the ground - it is an accurate depiction of the 
parsvakrdntd carl movement in the initial position, and it can be concluded that 
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this figure rather than the Gopuram relief depicts the movement described by the 
Natyasastra for the karcuya pdrsvakrdntd. Figures 1J8 and 120 depict two beauti¬ 
ful positions of the urdhvajanu car / movements. In figure 118 the hands are in a 
karihasta with an ahcita head position. The urdhvajanu carl movement is per¬ 
fectly captured by the sculptor and closely resembles the position of the lower 
limbs of the sculptural 'reliefs of the karana dandapak$a and urdhvajanu in the 
Gopuram. This figure however cannot be identified as either karatja on account 
of its karihasta and it cannot be as identified as the karihasta karana on account 
of its urdhvajanu position of the lower limbs. Figure 120 resembles the sculptural 
relief of the karana urdhvajanu in the Gopuram, the position of the lower limbs 
being reversed. One arm hangs in front of the raised knee in a dola hasta instead of 
being raised shoulder high m an extended lata hasta as in the Gopuram figure. 

A beautiful example of the vrscika leg position with the karihasta is seen in 
figure 117. The figure closely resembles the sculptural relief of the karana nikuheita 
in the Gopuram. The vrscika leg and the karihasta are seen in both the figures, 
although the neck is bent to the right in one figure and to the left in the’other. 
The karihasta is not mentioned by the Natyasastra although both these figures 
depict them. 

The Prsthasvastika position of the lower limbs with the complete vivartita 
movement of the waist is seen in figure 121. The crossing of the svastika feet and 
the turning around of the trika is perfectly captured: one hand is in dola hasta and 
the other in allapallava at the head level. 

A complete and detailed analysis of the dance sculpture in \he Devi temple, 
Surya temple and Nataraja temple in Cidambaram demands an independent study 
the few examples included reveal the sculptor’s keen eye for capturing precisely m 
stone dance movoment. Observed closely, there is hardly a single repetition and 
each figure has some distinguishing feature: it seems most unlikely that sculptors 
were presenting variations on the same motif of the ksipta knee position, dola hasta 
and karihasta without reference either to the Silpasdstra or the Natyasastra. It must 
be concluded from the precise delineation of movement in these figures that* the 
Natyasastra and contemporary practice of the dance was being followed as mcti-« 
culously and studiously by these sculptors as by the sculptors of the Gopurams 
who were seeking to illustrate the Natyasastra verses of the karanas in the Gopu¬ 
ram more academically. 

The story of these dancers and musicians in stone, however, does not end 
with the sculpture on the Cidambaram temple. Their prolificness and their pre¬ 
cision speaks of a continuity of tradition, which was both deep-rooted and wide¬ 
spread. Dance was a significant theme of sculpture for several centuries: it is seen 
on the walls and shrines of temples in Kerala, Halebid, Belur, Madura, Orissa, 
Paharpur, Khajuraho, Rajasthan and Gujarat. The tradition of Elura and Auranga- 
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bad continues till the eighteenth century. Some of the temples of Gujarat of the 
eighteenth and even nineteenth century testify to the wide prevalence of a similar 
tradition of dance in different parts of India. The Cidambaram reliefs stand as an 
important landmark in this history, and if a history of the dance is reconstructed 
through evidence in sculpture, then Cidambaram is certainly one of the richest 
and most important sources. • 


Although the present study does not aim at tracing the history of dance 
through subsequent centuries from examples spread throughout India, it can 
be fairly certainly concluded from all available evidence that a common tradi¬ 
tion of the dance existed throughout India till the seventeenth century, and per¬ 
haps later. The regional differences in sculpture styles are nonetheless significant; 
strict regional codification of movement is easily noticed: an unnustaken tradition 
of the classical dancer performing to a drum, a flute and occasionally a ivVzJ is 
seen in all the temples. The knees, the waist, the feet, the arms, and the hands 
are similarly treated. Some movements seem more popular than others; thus 
the svastika, the urclhva/anu , the bhujungatrastia and lalitu and the rrscika are 
vocabulary of a common language of movement arrested in dance sculpture through 
many centuries over a vast geographical area. Some contemporary styles pre¬ 
serve the characteristic features of this tradition more rigorously than others: 


Bharatanatyam uses the basic ardhamandali most rigorously; other dance styles 
like Orissi and Kuchipudi also use it. Kathakali perhaps derives the rectangular 
basic stance from the nuimlala sthana of the Natyasastru. Although the history 
of contemporary classical dance styles in their present form cannot be traced too 


far back, each style preserves some characteristic feature of this rich over-powermg 


technique; unmistakable links between these dance styles and the earlier tra¬ 
dition exemplified in literature and sculpture, exist: nonetheless a systematic and 
objective study has yet to be conducted so that a history of the evolution of move¬ 


ment can be traced. 


Karatut 

“ • 

Apart from the hundreds of unclassified dance poses found on the walls 
of temples, some of whom we have discussed, there is a category of sculptural 
relief where the sculptor sought to illustrate movement described in the texts 
of dance through the plastic medium. Three outstanding examples of this exist 
in the temples of South India. The first belongs to the eleventh century from 
the Brhadesvara temple in Tanjorc, the second of the Sarangapani temple of 
Kumbakonan and the third the Cidambaram temple in the four Gopurams. Both 
at Brhadesvara and at Cidambaram the sculptors were obviously making a deli¬ 
berate attempt at illustrating movement described not so much in the Sdpasastra 
as in the Nafyasastra. Sir T. N. Ramachandran has attempted to identify the 
poses in the Brhadesvara temple with the karaija described in the fourth chapter 
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of the Natvasastra. He has proceeded more or less on the same hypothesis as 
Sn B. V N. Naidu and Sri Ramaknshna Sastri, have in respect of Cidambaram: 
these scholars imply in their discussion that karanas are static positions and theie- 
fore it is possible to identify the sculptural representation accurately with a parti¬ 
cular verse of the Natvasastra. A comparison of the karanas as sculptured in 
Brhadcsvara and as identified by Sri Ramachandran with the sculptural reliefs 
of these karanas in the Cidambaram temple is a rewarding study but it has not 
been possible to include it in the present volume. 


The karatjas as sculptured in the Gopurams in Cidambaram and as analysed 
and identified by different authorities has been discussed by us in the second 
chapter. Here we can include only a few illustrations of these karanas. Figure 
123 represents ahcita (karana 22). The Natvasastra mentions the ardhasvastika 
of the feet, and the panvartita movement of the hands. The commentary of 
Abhinavagupta adds that after performing the ardhasvastika karana and the 
kanhasta of the arms, one should execute the alapallava gesture in the region of the 
nose The sculpture shows a crossing of the feet, with one foot in a clear kuheita 
pdda and the other in samapdda. The arms are seen in kanhasta but the hand is 
near the shoulder rather than the nose and is in pataka and not in alapallava. 
Figure 124 illustrates the karana ta lav da sit a in its final position. The Ncitvus- 
dstra states that the leg should be extended to the side and held high while the foot 
with the toes and soles upturned should face the sky. The commentary adds 
that the leg should be in lata and that the movement should be performed bv 
either leg alternately foi purposes of practice A clapping of the hands is indicated 
in the initial position: in the final position they should be also befit and held high 
l he position seen in the sculpture is one of the many positions which could be 
attained by a sideways uplifted leg, and the sculpture shows an extieme position 
of an uplifted leg with the elbows bent and the hands at the level of the eais. 
figure 122 depicts a katana which has commonly been identified as illustrating the 


description of the karana catura Some of the nrttanuirtis of Siva in this particular 
pose have also been identified as latura. The description of the Ndtvasdstia docs 
not mention the kanhasta movement seen in the sculpture. It only mentions an 
ahcita hand which the commentary explains as the alapallava. The relief shows * 
one hand in a hamsapaksa held obliquely and a do la hast a of the other arm 
ciossing the body. The Natvasastra mentions the right hand as being in catura. 
Since the Natvasastra docs not specifically mention the positioning of the arms, 
it is possible that in practice the kanhasta arm position was used, but nonetheless, 
this sculpture as also the other figures of Siva dancing in this pose do not depict 
cither the alapallava hasta or the catura hasta. The movement of the feet men¬ 
tioned by the Natyasastra was more difficult to capture in sculpture; kuttila or 
udghattita is a toe heel movement of the foot, where the heel strikes the ground, 
when the toe is already in contact with the ground. In the sculpture one foot is 
in kuheita touching the ground and the other is in a samapada. In fact it would 
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appear that the sculptor was repeating to a large extent the movement of the 
karana lalita where the karihasta and the kuttila of the feet arc specifically men¬ 
tioned and which is accurately sculptured in Cidambaram The position of the arms 
is reversed in the sculpture of the karana catura. 

It is possible thus to take each sculptural relief or the Gopuram in Cidam¬ 
baram and to analyse it in its minutest details with the verses describing the move¬ 
ment in the Natyasastra. Discrepancies in depiction occur in quite a few cases, 
and some of these have already been pointed out in an earlier chapter. How¬ 
ever, it must be admitted that m most cases the sculptors have attempted to cap¬ 
ture the spirit of the movement at a given point, and the karanas of the groups 
vrseika , svastika and a few derived from the carls have been fairly accurately 
sculptured. 

Nrttamurtis 

I 

The Silpasastra and the Ananias and specially the Kamkagania and the Kdran- 
gdma have dealt at great length on the iconographical aspects of the nrttamurtis. 
Gods and Goddesses of the Hindu pantheon in their dancing aspects have been the 
subject of considerable research and many scholars have tried to identify these 
poses in relation to the sculptural texts. Some scholars in recent years have also 
devoted attention to these poses from the point of view of the Natyasastra. It 
is not our purpose here to analyse these dancing aspects in relation to the sculptural 
texts; it is also not our purpose to present a historical survey of the nrttamurtis 
from the earliest times to medieval Indian sculpture. The subject is too vast and 
calls for a fresh independent study. We have included a few examples to pre¬ 
sent a cross-section of these nrttamurtis as they arc found in different periods and 
in different regions of India. 

The Gods and the Goddesses who assume dance postures are many; it has 
not been possible to include even a representative example of each of these Gods 
and Goddesses. We have confined ourselves to some well known figures of Gan- 
esa, Garuda, Sarasvati, Visnu and &va. In the analysis no attempt has been made 
to repeat or to re-interpret the identification of these poses in terms of the Stlpa- 
sastra, the Agamas, the S'lparatna etc. Our purpose is merely to establish that 
when these Gods and Goddesses dance the poses they strike belong to the field 
of nrtta described in the dance texts, more particularly the Natyasastra. 

The nrttamurtis begin to appear fairly early in Indian sculpture, but they are 
most prolific in the medieval and the late-medieval period. The nrttamurtis of 
Siva in the Elura and the Elephanta caves arc well known. So are the nrttamurtis 
of Sarasvati and Durga of the Calukyan and Hoysala periods. However, we find 
the representation of Gods and Goddesses as dancers all over India and many more 
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examples could have been included from Khajuraho, Rajasthan, Bengal, the 
Deccan area, Tamilnad and Kerala. 

I 

These nrttamurtis naturally share the characteristics of the sculptural style 
of the period and the region. They cannot be seen as a class distinct and there¬ 
fore common to all parts' oflndia. The different poses of the nrttamurtis of Garuda, 
Ganesa, Sarasvatl, Durga, Visnu and Siva have the characteristic features of the 
sculpture of the region. The identification thus even from the point of the Ndt- 
yasdstra is only a general identification in terms of the carl positions as judged from 

the movement of the limbs or certain characteristic features of the kuranas descri- 

* 

bed by Bharata in the Fourth Chapter of the Ndtyasdstra. 


Two examples of Ganesa from the medieval period arc interesting A nrtta 
Ganapati from a ceiling of the Muktesvara temple in Bhuvanesvara (figure 125) 
is an excellent example of a dance scene complete with orchestration. r Ihc dancing 
God stands m a sunutpdda of one foot, and a kuncita of the other in a position of 
the ardhasuci karana. The God has four pairs of arms: the two upper arms are 
high up above the level of the head and hold a snake like a creeper, this pair suggests 
a position of the uromandala hasta. The second pair must have held a rosary and a 
kapittiui. The rosary is distinct, but the other hand is broken, "flic third pair is 
in a gesture of the dance: again the left hand is broken, but it is likely that it 

was a nutiikd hasta The other is in katdkdmukha and holds a lotus stalk The 

■ 

fourth pair is indistinct, but one of these was certainly in front, palm facing out 
and placed on the chest. The trunk of the elephant God is also curved suggesting 
movement, in spite of the limited space and the rotundity of the ligurc, the knees 
aie in a clear ksipta position, definitely making this pose into one of the many dance 
poses of Ganapati. 


The orchestration is simple: there is a drummist with two drums, suggestive 
of two vertically placed mrdahgas • the manner of playing almost suggests a tabid, 
but it would perhaps not be correct to identify the percussion instalment as the 
tabid. The other accompanist sits erect on the lups and knees raised: one pktys 
the mangra. Two other subsidiary figures delicately balanced on lotus leaves, 
are on a higher level than the musicians: the feet position of one suggests a cat- 
ura karana , and the other a suet carl. Both hold lotus stalks in one hand the other 
arm is relaxed in dola hasta. While there are many scenes of the Ganapati dancing, 
this is a rare example in which there is musical accompaniment and support of 
other dancers. 


There are many examples of the dancing Ganapati from Halebid. In some 
he is seen dancing in a distinct urdhvajanu , and in others in pdrsrajanu: in yet 
some others we can sec the movements of the katisama and the hint a karana. In 
all these the k$ipta of the knees is distinct, and usually one foot is in samapdda with 
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the toes pointing outwards. In Figure 126, in spite of the heavy ornamentation 
and ornate style of the sculpture, the pose is distinct. He has a perfect ardhaman- 
dali and one foot is in samapdda. The other is possibly in kunata for it seems as 
if only the forepart of the foot is touching the ground. He also has four pairs of 
arms, and each pair holds the conventional implements Associated with the deity. 
One pair is at the level of the head: one is in a musti, and the other in surf or ham- 
sdsya. One hand of the second pair is in ardhapatdkd: and one hand of the third 
pair is in katakdmukha. One arm of the fourth pair is m a graceful dola hast a, 
palm facing out. 


The pose (figures 127 and 128) of two examples, of Garuda from Halebid hold¬ 
ing Laksminarayana, is in the kunata karana movement In one the God is kneel¬ 
ing on the ground; in the other it is a distinct Hying movement. The second figure 
is full of dynamism, with one leg in a typical deep knee flexion and the other 
thrown outward. The two knee? form a diagonal which is reinforced by a forward 
thrust of the torso which is in udvd/uta The right arm follows the line of the leg and 
the movement of the God is m direct contrast to the equipoise of the divine couple 
lie supports on his left shoulder. The sculpture is efleclive for its high relief and 
its powerful dynamic movement. 


Two examples of Sarasvati from Halebid (figures 129 and 130) arc both seen 
in ilrdhva/dnu. Figure 129 exhibits peifcct control at the very moment of com¬ 
municating a sense of open-movement. The lifted leg in uidhva/dnu is beauti¬ 
fully balanced by an extended dola hasta at the level of the shoulder. T he torso is 
in sanw. 


In the second example (figure 130), the lower limbs are m a similar position, 
only this time the right foot is in samapdda and holds the weight of the body and 
the left is lifted up, with the knee bent and raised to the knee level The shift of 
the torso to the left however makes this pose quite different from the first one. 
the,character of the movement also changes by the changed position of one pair 
# of hands. Also the hand that holds the rosary is extended out in lata hasta at the 
shoulder level One pair of hands are in kalakdmukha, dvartita and pardvartita. 
The slight shift of the torso, the slight change in the vertical median, imparts to 
the same movement a different character. 

Both the examples of Garuda and Sarasvati convince us of the many 
different possibilities of executing a movement indicated by a karana or 
a carl. 


Thus, while the Ndtyasastra and Silpasds/ra may prescribe that the Garuda 
nrttamurti should be in kuncita, and that of Sarasvati in urdhvajdnu both the sculptor 
and the dancer have freedom to execute the particular movement in a variety of 
ways. 
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This is further borne out by the two examples of Krsna included. Both 
sculptures (figures 131 and 132) in terms of iconography and in terms of Bharata’s 
kararias and carl are also in urdhvajanu, but how different the quality of modelling 
and of movement of these figures from the Sarasvati’s and how different from each 
other. The Hoysala stont Venugopala heavy in character holds the flute in a pair 
of katakamukha hasta; movement is suggested by the flowing jewellery only: 
the uplifted leg is static. In contrast there is the Balagopiila in bronze also in urdh¬ 
vajanu with one dola hasta like the dancing Sarasvati and the other hand in an ard- 
hacandra. The God stands in perfect poise, with rare calm and is yet full of vitality. 

The nrttamurtls of Siva begin to appear in Indian sculpture around the 5th 
century and continue to find a major place in the depiction of Siva until the 17th 
century. Although Siva as a dancer appears in literature fairly early, the icono- 
graphical descriptions of Siva as a dancer in the sculpture texts arc found only in the 
Saiva Agamas. Gopinatha Rao, Coomaraswamy and now Sivaramamurti and other 
scholars have described eloquently the different forms of Tdndava narrated In the 
Agamas. As the supreme dancer lie assumes many forms; the poses represent the 
different forms of Tdndava and each dance is charged with symbolism. 1 * 0 In terms 
of the dance, Siva like other innumerable reliefs of dance assumes poses which 
can be easily identified as can positions, karana and sthdna positions of the Ndtva- 
sdstra. Besides the nrttanmrtis proper, there are aspects of Siva in the sanihdra- 
murtis where he assumes poses which can also be identified as Ulianas of the 
Ndfyasdstra. 

Some well known examples of Siva’s nrttanmrtis have been discussed at length 
by Gopinatha Rao. Figure 133 from Elura has been identified as the katisanui 
karana. While it would be possible to identify this as the katisama position, it 
would be possible to identify it also as a variation of the ahata or lalita. 

The God stands with a marked ardhamandali position and a very clear agra- 
tedasaheara position. One pair of hands is in a clear uromandala hasta and of,the 
other pair, one must have definitely rested on the knee. The musical accompani- t 
ment is not very clear from the relief but it is obvious that there were at least two 
or three musicians. Surprisingly enough, there is no clear indication of a percus¬ 
sionist. 

Figure 134 from the same caves is slightly different. Here, the orchestration 
is complete with two mrdahgas held vertically, a flutist and a cymbal player. The 
karihasta position of the God is also clear even if one arm is broken. The pra- 
sarita waist where the torso is broken up into two units is a characteristic feature 
of the later Elura sculptures. The deflection of hips in the dance postures is also 
a feature which is characteristic of the Elura £iva sculptures. The pose has been 
generally identified as the lalita mode, the characteristic features being one sama- 
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pada foot in ardhamandali position and one kuncita foot along with a pair of hast a 
in which a karihastci is an absolute must. A comparison of figure 134 with those 
of Siva in the same mode from Gurjar Pratihara (figure 135) and Alampur (figure 
136) show the development of the same pose. By the time we come to the Alampur 
figure, we find that the ardhamandali is clearer and the triangular position of the 
knees much more marked. There is no longer a prasdrka waist. Instead, there is 
now only a sama torso. The bronze image, figure 139, is a prefect example of 
complete control with the possibility of dynamic movement. Sri Sivaramamurti 
has identified this pose as the catura position. A comparison of figures 138 and 
139 with figures 135 and 136 will make it clear that the positions assumed by the 
dancing God could be attained largely in the execution of the lahta karana or 
in the final position of the catura karana. Puspagiri figure 138 is slightly different 
from the others in so far as the kuncita foot does not touch the ground and there¬ 
fore suggests a parsvajdnu position rather than sucipdda. The complete frontal 
treatment of the figure also gives it a two dimensional character. It also differs 
from the others on account of the absence of the clear kariliasta position. Indeed 
there is only a dola hasta. It would be much more accurate to identify this as a 
position of the pdrsvajdnu looked at frontally. 

Another figure of Siva from Aiholc (figure 137) is in contrast to the controlled 
movement of either the Alampur figure (figure 136) or the Puspagiri figure (figure 
138). The kati is elevated. There is adefufite udvdhita movement of the torso. One 
hand is in katakdmukha and the other in dola hasta. The other pairs of hands hold 
conventional implements. Parvati and Ganesa stand on either side in samapdda 
positions and are static. The lower limbs of the God indicate vigorous movement. 
There is a distance between the two feet, a feature which we do not often come 
across; both the feet arc kuncita , thus suggesting a udghattita movement of the 
feet. A sense of dynamism is created by placing the thighs in an open position. 
It is also indicated by general extension of all the five pairs of arms. While this 
relief is generaly reminiscent of some of the reliefs of Elura, there is a distinct 
departure in the manner of movement-treatment. 

* . . 

The lower limb positions as either urdhvajanu or parsvajdnu are seen in 

many examples of the dancing 6iva. Figures 141, 142, 143 and 144 from diff¬ 
erent parts of India show the variety of ways in which the urdhvajanu could be 
depicted. The Bhuvanesvara relief, figure 140, is midway between the earlier la- 
lita or catura mode and the later urdhvajanu movements. The karihasta and the 
dola hasta are both seen here. There is also a prasdrita movement of the waist. 
The Figures 141 and 142 are however definitely depictions of the urdhvajanu with 
a clear samapdda position of one foot and an uplifted urdhvajanu movement of 
the other. 

The Raichur figure (141) is vivacious, full of dynamism both on account of 
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the uplifted leg as also the two extended arms above. The other pairs of arms hold 
implements. While the Raichur figure in this position gives the impression of 
pure nrtta of suk tundra type of dance, figure 142 from Halebid is definitely in a rau¬ 
dio rupa. Here the God stamps firmly the asura, holds the trident diagonally and 
the uplifted foot assumes a sense of power. This slight aggressive quality is achi¬ 
eved by treating the tors.) tautly and this time the torso is udvdhita and of course 
the facial expression reinforces the mood created by the lower limbs and the upper 
limbs. 


Figure 143 is different from the earlier two because here the face has changed 
its direction, although there is a clear ftrdhva/dnu position of the legs. The hunhasta 
of the arms balances the uplifted leg: the face is not straight fiont, as the neck bends 
to one side. The God is accompanied by dwarfs playing on the mrdangtt and maftprd. 
One of them is in a marked kitna/a position. An interesting feature of the later 
medieval sculptures of the Siva images is the definite appearance of the anklets. If 
the Raichur figure and the Halebid figure are seen closely, we observe that the 
nupur has been substituted very definitely by a pair of glum grit. The urdhvajdnu 
position at its most exaggerated form is seen in figure 144 and in its very controlled 
mood in the Palampet figure 145. The Pal am pet figure is very definitely a dance 
scene where Siva dances accompanied by two consorts in uromandala hasta and 
musicians with drums and other musical instruments. 

fhe Nataraja figures of the Cola period belong to the group of karanas of 
the bhujahgdncita and bhujaiigatrdsita variety. Two examples, one from the Rock- 
hill Museum, Kansas, figure 146, and the other from Madras Museum, figure 147, 
have been discussed at such length that they need no further detailed discussion 
here. 


Amongst the other karanas which arc chosen for the depiction of Siva in his 
dancing aspect, the most important is the laid tat ilaka. Figure 150 from the Siiranga- 
pani temple and figure 153 from Kancipuram show how the same pose could be 
treated very differently. In the Sarahgapani relief, figure 150, the static foot is in 
ardhamandali. The uplifted foot is straight but covered by the arm. The torso is 
also erect. There are nearly 10 pairs of arms of the God, all holding implements 
quite apart from the main pair of arms which are distinctly in a dancing movement 
The raised foot docs not touch the head. How very different is the depiction from 
the laldtatilaka pose of the female dancers in the Srisailam relief. Figure 153 from 
Kancipuram is massive, impressive and aggressive The static foot is erect. There 
is no ardhamandali and the dynamism emanates from the massive torso. 


As Bhairava and as Andakasuravadhamurti, Siva assumes poses which may 
be identified in terms of the Natyasdstra movements. There are two magnificent 
examples of dlidha sthdiui of Siva as Bhairava in figures 148 and 149. The Elura 
figure 149 is significant for the clarity of its lines and for the consistent use of dia- 
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gonals in movement. The medieval figure from Rajputana, figure 148, is in dh- 
dha stimuli , but this time the weight shifts entnely to the side of the extended leg 
rather than the Heg which is in atdhamandali position. 

An example of Visnu from Nepal (figure 151) also depicts the possibility of 
diagonal movement. I his figure may or may not be identified as a movement from 
the karanas of Bharata but it would really not be wrong to identify it as a moment 
in the execution of vismtk ran fa karana. The sculptor has no doubt taken liberties 
with the foot which holds the weight and had that foot been completely on the 
ground in a ks/pta position this would ha\e been an accurate depiction of the final 
position of the vmjukrdnta movement. 


From Kahupuram we have one interesting example of urttamarti of Siva 
(figure 152), where the God is in a kwlctla mode. This mode we have analysed at 
some length in the context of the Hying forms. We have seen it in Khajurftho and 
m other medieval temples However, here the karihasta and erect arm position gives 
it a different character. As Andakasuravadhamuiti and in his aspect as Gajasam- 
haramurti, Siva can be seen in two significant positions of the prsthasvaslika posi¬ 
tions (figures 154 and 155 respectively) Figure 154 has been identified as a bltatrava 
figure, but perhaps that is not entirely a correct identification. The pose of the God 
is undoubtedly in prstlurivastika and is reminiscent of the Jodhpur reliefs As Gaja- 
sarhharamurli (figure 155) there is as much movement, but the character of the 
pose has changed on account of two distinguishing features. The leg which holds 
the weight of the body is erect and not bent in a ks/pta position 1 here is then a 
twist of the torso ( tnka ) and a diagonal portrayal of the nrotnanda/n hast a. Da¬ 
man/ and the other implements become part of the movement in a dance. The 
drupe i y helps in the creation of this impression, indeed llicie is little to suggest that 
the God is in a ferocious mood He is leallv calmly dancing ovei the head of the 
elephant. 

Fxamplcs'can he multiplied. Fvcn this cursory glance will convince one of 
not only the prolificness of the nrftamurtis but also the possibility of variation in a 
given katana or a cat I position. 

From the Mohen-jc-uaro figurine and the llarappa torso to the reliefs of 
Cidambaram and the bronze Nalarapi figures of the 16th century is a long |ourncy. 
This journey of movement bears testimony to the acute sensitivity of the Indian 
artist to movement. Like the seer of the Rgvcdie period, the educators of the Upa- 
nisad, the priests of the Brahmanas, the poets of the Kavyas and the dramatists 
of the Sanskrit theatre, the Indian sculptoi whether he was creating sculpture in 
the round, or relief, high or low, or casting in bronze or sculpturing m wood, he 
was conscious of the human body as a most powerful instrument for the communi¬ 
cation of moods, bhdva and rasa. Like the creative poet and dramatist he was also 
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knowledgeable. His imagination was harnessed to the canons of not only sculpture 
but also dance texts. Through these examples of Indian sculpture one can recons¬ 
truct to some extent a history of movement of Indian dance. Through these exam¬ 
ples one learns that stylisation was a slow process. The beginnings were clear in 
the Udayagiri caves. These beginnings found development in the Gupta period; 
they were ornamented and elaborated in the medieval period and possibilities of 
movement were explored to their maximum by the sculptors of Khajuraho on the 
one hand and Bhuvanesvara and Konarak on the other. The development continued 
in different parts of India giving rise to distinct styles and while following the main 
principles of the bhanga and the sutra there were also regional variants. Thus, 
within a single continuity and unity there was a variety and many shades of the 
same colour could be discerned. The South Indian sculptor chiselled the tradition 
and he was an illustrator of movement par excellence. Brhadesvara was the beginn¬ 
ing and from Brhadesvara to the reliefs of the fSarangapam temple is a history of 
movement captured in stone incomparable to any found in the world. The Brha- 
deSvara sculptor was trying to illustrate different stages of movement and even if 
some of the reliefs give impression of surrealistic sculpturing he was really notating 
movement. He was followed closely by the sculptors of the Cidambaram Gopurams, 
as also by the sculptors of the reliefs of the Amman in Cidambaram. The Saranga- 
pani temple presented a tradition slightly different from the classical tradition but 
one which is significant for its regional characteristics. 

The over-powering richness and variety with an incredible continuity can 
be seen in dance sculptures of India for nearly 17 centuries. In,fact, its richness 
has always been a source of inspiration to the dancer. The dance poses of the 
njrttamurtis, the sdlabhanjikas and the flying figures have been a challenge to the 
imagination and creativity of the contemporary dancer, and little wonder that the 
Nataraja is the istadevata of all dancers. 
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MUSIC AND DANCING 

When Markendeya told King Vajra in the Visnudharmottara Parana that he 
must learn the art of dance before he learnt the art of icon-making and the art of 
music before he learnt dance and that he must master tala before he attempted to 
learn music, the Rishi was not being merely fastidious; he was staling a funda¬ 
mental principle of the Indian arts. In Indian aesthetic theory the interrelationship 
of the arts has been known and recognised not on the level of the aesthetic expe¬ 
rience alone but also on the level of technique The concept of tala (rhythm) has 
been fundamental to all the Indian arts. This preoccupation with time on various 
levels, in different contexts, and in relation to different artistic instruments has 
determined the structure of Indian music, Indian dance, Indian painting and Indian 
sculpture. In classical liteiaturc it has played a significant part in shaping both 
content and form. In Indian music and dance this is concretely manifested in the 
concept of tala (metrical cycle). Indeed, one may without hesitation say that more 
than any other single clement, it is this preoccupation with time which binds the 
two arts in a manner in which not even sculpture and dancing and literature and 
dancing are bound. To use a commonplace analogy, sculpture and dance seem like 
two sisters of the same family; literature and dance the background and foreground 
of the same picture, but music and dance arc two limbs of the same human form. 
The relationship of these two arts is so mtynatc that at certain moments it is difficult 
to distinguish one from the other in the final artistic product. 

As in the case of literature and dance, and sculpture and dance, the relation¬ 
ship can be seen and analysed from many points of view and on many levels. One 
could adopt one of several approaches to establish the different dimensions of the 
relationship. Firstly, it is not necessary for us to reiterate once again the common 
objective of rasotapti in all the Indian arts. It is recognised that the aim of all the 
Indian arts was to evoke a state of being resulting in an experience which was 
shared by the creator and the spectator-reader: the state of beatitude was second 
only to the supreme experience of Brahmananda. In terms of technique, on analysis, 
it is observed that the essential constituents of each of the Indian Arts can be broken 
up to its smallest fundamental units. A correspondence is established between these 
units, between the word spoken or written or mass or volume or measurement or 
note or movement and a specific emotive state; these basic units are then arranged 
in distinct patterns so that the pattern itself has an evocative potentiality, in the 
specific context of music, the technical structure is built from the sruti to the svara 
and from the svara to the octave; in an earlier chapter we have seen how the sruti 
and the svara charged with emotional content are capable of presenting a bliciva 
which in turh evokes a rasa. This identical approach in artistic technique establishes 
a basic relationship between any two Indian arts. 

Besides, the relationship of music and dance can be analysed by examining 
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the details of the technical structure; it can be examined also from the point of view 
of the content of both Indian music and Indian dance. Finished compositions could 
be taken and the distinctive treatment of an identical theme in both-dancc composi¬ 
tion and musical composition could be examined. It would also be possible to 
look at the relationship of Indian music and dance from the purely historical point 
of view. One could take the musical pieces mentioned in Sanskrit drama and could 
attempt to re-create these musical pieces in so far as they form the accompaniment 
to dance composition. Compositions like chalhka or the catuspdda mentioned in 
the body of Sanskrit plays could be taken for this purpose. It would also be possible 
to examine the part played by dance in what was known as uparupakas of Sanskrit 
literature and the sahgita natyci or the gill nutya , of the medieval period in order to 
establish that since musical composition determined the dancer’s purpose of in¬ 
terpreting the sung word through movement, the form of the musical composition 
acquired a distinct character. This category would comprise the several operatic 
works written between the 13th century and the 19th century. One would undoub¬ 
tedly have to begin with the Gita Govuula and its manifestations as musical com¬ 
position in different parts of India ranging from Manipur to Kerala. To this would 
be added the musical compositions of the saint poets of South India and the Bhakti 
poets of North India. Musical forms such as the bhujan , the (human, the lion, the 
dddrii, the pada varna, the /avail could be analysed to establish how the .s vara pattern 
was conditioned by the dancer’s demands. Again, it would be possible for one to 
examine the dance chapters in the music texts and music chapters in the dance 
texts. This approach has been followed to an extent by the inclusion of chapters 
relating to dance in the Sahgita texts in Chapter II. 


However fruitful all these avenues of exploration may be, they do not fall 
strictly under the purview of the present study. While it would be an interesting 
exercise to attempt to reconstruct the music and dance compositions mentioned m 
Sanskrit drama, it is a task for the academic musician. The task of analysing both 
musical compositions as also musical operatic forms is certainly worth attempting 
and this, it is hoped, will be taken up seriously and academically by sdme scholars. 
The present study coniines itself to source material found in Sanskrit and therefore 
docs not attempt analysis of material, musical and literary, found in the regional 
languages. For our purposes here, instead of examining the pait played by dcnce 
in music, the approach has been reversed. We have taken in this chapter the oral 
tradition as our source material, as it is this living tradition which provides the 
links and makes the academic tradition worthwhile and meaningful. 


These two arts alone amongst the Indian arts have, in spite of all the changes 
and transformations and the assimilations, maintained a continuity with the sdstric 
tradition we have discussed in the foregoing chapters. For our purpose here we 
have tried to establish the vital relationship between the two arts by analysing the 
repertoire of contemporary Indian classical dance from the point of view of musical 
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composition and our examination will, it is hoped, identify the manner in which 
the musical composition serves as the solid foundation on which the citadel of 
dance is built. , 


We know that the superstructure of musical composition is built by m 'ura\ 
(notes in an octave) which are charged with emotive content and each ,s vara has 
a distinctive character: the riiga is built from the svuni> by emphasizing specific 
notes in a particular sequence in the ascending and descending scales (aio/uin and 
avarohan): the mood or bheiva of a nlga detei mines the nature of the vddi (assonant) 
and stunvCuh (consonant) .wara. By treating these .s varus in a special manner, by 
emphasizing some and ignoring others, by lingcimg on some, by running through 
a group of others, a particular mood is built. In Indian deuce the dillerent parts 
of the human form are like the notes of music in a given raga (melody), and are 
used in an analogous way. The minor limbs (u/tdnyas), and the eyebrows, eyelids, 
eyeballs, nose, lips, and mouth are emphasized in mime ( ablunaya ) and the major 
limbs (any a) i.e. the head, chest, waist, hips, thigh and feet are cniplu sized in the 
dance proper (nrttu). There are then the pratu/nya s, i.e , the neck, the elbows, the 
shanks and the knees which can be used in cither aspect. 


The poses so chaiacteristic of the Indian dance aie executed to emphasize a 
point of perfect balance, in fact all moveiyenl in Indian dance emerges Horn this 
point of balance or of perfect stillness and it is the same as the sama bluin'* a (the 
equipoised stance with an equal distribution of weight) of Indian sculpture. All 
movement returns to this point of perfect balance and stillness. We have already 
pointed out that,like the Indian sculptor, the Indian dancer also does not lay much 
emphasis on the muscles of the human form and takes the |omts and the bone 
structure of the human form as its basis We also saw how this enabled the dancer 
to achieve absolute form and geometrical patterns in space. The knee, pelvis, 
and the shoulder joints constitute the key points from which movement emerges in 
the lower and the upper limbs, the neck |omt is the pivot responsible for the move¬ 
ments of the head and the face. The classification of human movement in Indian 
texts has, therefore, followed two categories: first, the movements of the majifr 
and the minor limbs separately which can be called primary movements, and 
second, combinations of these primary movements into small cadences known as 
can's, man da Is and karanas bach of these is governed by a rule and in each style 
of Indian dance today there is a distinctive stylization of these cadences of move¬ 
ments. 


Tlie technique of any classical style of Indian dancing can thus be analysed 
from the point.of view of the treatment of the human body where certain movements 
arc deliberately avoided and others emphasized and from the point of view of the 
particular methods of the gesticulation which forms the basis of mimetic gesture 
(ablunaya) in the style. The dancer, like the musician, uses movement to evoke 
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particular emotive states through pure dance sequences and through interpretation 
in stylized pantomime of the single poem set to music. To the purely musical, 
melodic patterns in a given metrical cycle the dancer weaves abstract geometrical 
patterns in space; to the words of the poem set to music (libretto) in a specific 
melody {raga) the dancer interprets through stylized gestures the literary content 
of the piece. In either case the musical composition determines the dance com¬ 
positions; the patterns of melody determine the pure dance sequences {inrtta ) and 
the nature and composition of the sahitya (literary piece) determines the interpreta¬ 
tion of the permanent mood (sthayi bhava) and transitory states (the sanedri bhava). 

Let us take only the very simple existing musical patterns in a contemporary 
style of Indian dancing, say, Bharatanatyam. An analysis of the primary dance 
movements, as well as cadences of movement which correspond to phrases of music 
forming a melodic pattern {ruga), gives us an insight into the technique of the 
dance proper {nrtta); an analysis of mime and stylized gesticulation to the poem 
gives us an insight into the nature of abhinaya (mime). 

In Bharatanatyam, the principal stance of the dancer is one in which the body 
is broken up into a series of triangles. The triangle is formed with the line joining 
the two knees (flexed and outstretched as in the denn plie in the first position of 
the classical ballet) as the base, and with its apex at the heels (where the feet are 
outturned as in the first position of the ballet). Another triangle is formed with 
the waist as the apex and the line joining the knees as the base. A third triangle is 
conceived with the waist as the apex and the line joining the shoulder as its base. 
This is further emphasized by the outstretched arms, which make yet another 
triangle in space on either side of the vertical median. The flexed position of the 
knees known as the arillia manilah or the malla ukkdradal in colloquial Tamil is 
an imperative in Bharatanatyam and the entire dance is executed with a few accep¬ 
ted exceptions in this position. The leg extensions, the jumps and pirouettes all 
emphasize this and the entire technique of dance-cadences is one which deliberately 
seeks to emphasize covering of space, in terms of many varied triangular patterns. 
The adavus (the smallest units of dance patterns) are conceived as different typ^s of 
cadences where all movement relates to the vertical median on the one hand andi 

I 

to the fundamental equipoised flexed position of one half of the human body on 
the other. It is these primary units of movement where the feet and the hands and 
other limbs of the body form a precise co-ordinated movement which combine 
together to form a dance pattern. However, none of these primary or secondary 
movements are conceived outside a given time cycle and without reference to the 
musical or rhythmic phrase which they interpret in a composition. 

The above can be illustrated throughout the repertoire of Bharatanntyam. The 
first number alarippu is a dance of invocation with little musical content, but one 
which seeks to execute a number of concentrated and yet elemental rhythmic pat- 
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terns. The basic and most significant movements are introduced, almost like the 
introduction of the chief notes in ascending and descending order in a melody. 
Beginning with perfect repose, an attitude of perfect equilibrium (the sama bhanga 
in the standing posture) the movements of the neck, the shoulder, the arms are 
introduced. This is followed by the ardhamaijdali (the depii plie in the first position 
of ballet), we have spoken of earlier, and finally the full mandali (the full plie in 
the first position of the ballet) is introduced. Thus all the major limbs (aiiga) and 
minor limbs ( upahga ) are executed in their simplest formations. The dancer is able 
to check on all her limbs, and attains positions of perfect balance and the piece is 
one which warms up the dancer for the entire performance. 

The jatisvara, the next piece, is the first musical composition in music; it 
follows the rules of the svara jati in musical structure and consists of three move¬ 
ments, the pallavi, the anupallavi and carnam. It is distinguished from the musical 
compositions called the glta on the one hand and the varnam on the other by having 
no sdhitya (sung words of a poem) passages in it. The sol fa passages are all impor- 

f 

tant and the composition is set to any of the five jalis (time units) of the metrical 
cycle patterns {tala) of Karnatic music, i.c., 3, 4, 5, 7, 9. The basic metrical cycle 
which guides the music guides the dancer; to the repetition of the sung melody the 
dancer weaves different types of rhythmic patterns in terms of the primary units 
of the dance (the adavus). The entire koreivangal (dance cadence of the jatisvara) 
is based on this principle of the constant repetition of the svaras (notes) of the 
melody in a given metrical cycle (tala) to which the dancer weaves a variety of dance 
patterns. Thus, what is pure svara (note) in music becomes pure dance cadence 
(nrtta) in dancing. The dancer and the musician may begin together on the first 
note of the melody and synchronize to arrive back on the first beat of the metrical 
cycle, or the dancer may begin the dance pattern on the third beat instead at the 
beginning of the melodic phrase and may yet synchronize with the end of the 
melodic line. The variety of permutations and combinations within these self- 
imposed limitations is infinite, and the more dexterous the dancer the greater is 
the complexity of patterns which are woven. However, nowhere is the basic rdga 
(melody) ignored and it is seldom that the characteristic aclavu patterns of rhythm 
of one jatisvara can be transferred to a different jatisvara in the same tala. We 
have a very good example of this if we compare the composition of a jatisvara in 
the raga sdveri and another in the rdga kalydni. Both are tisra in tala but if one 
tried to transplant the dance patterns, called the koravai and tiramanama of the 
one to the other it would not be easily possible. The dance patterns are invariably 
conditioned by both the nature of the svara (note) and the duration of each svara 
(note) in the time measure. We have in the jatisvaram in the rdga kalydni ', the follow¬ 
ing notes in the melodic cycle:— 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

Sa .. Ni Dha Pa Dlia Ma Ga Re Ni Re 

Sa .. NI Re Ga Ma Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni 
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in the Jatisvaram in the rdga saver: they are: 


1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

Sa 

• • 

• • 

Re 

Sa 

Dha 

m • 

Pa 

Ma 

Ga 

Re 

Sa 

• ■ 

• a 

Ni 

Dha 

Sa 

Re 

Ma 

Pa 

Dha 

Re 


We note here that each melody consists of twenty-four beats but the time interval 
and the pause position of the notes differs. While composing the dance pattern 
on each of these melodies, the dancer has to bear in mind the exact treatment of 
the note in the melody and the dancer's patterns are governed by the musical 
pattern. The cross rhythms and the non-synchronized patterns of the dance when 
the dancer deliberately does not execute a note to note synchronization is equally 
governed by the musical melody and the time metrical cycle {tala). To a svara 
pattern of Sa - Ga Re Sa Ni - Re Sa Ni Dha - Pa Ma Pa the dancer achieves a 
note to note synchronization by executing Tai - Tai hat Tai hi - Tai hat tai hi — 
tai tai ta -- and to Re -- Ga Ma Dha Ga -- Ma Dha Ni Ma - Dha Ni Re the dancers 
patterns are :— 

Tai - di di tai Tai - di di tai Tai - di di tai. 


These arc the simplest and most elementary examples of the nature of the re¬ 
lationship between the notes of the muilcian and the dance patterns in Bharata- 
natyam. However in the more complex and intricate patterns the same principles 
are followed and the increasing joy of a Bharatanalyam recital is the dancer's 
ability of interpreting the endless variations of the melodic line in a metrical 
cycle. Just as much the notes (svaras) or rdga guide the pure dance sequences ( nrtta ), 
the sahitya (the words of the sung poem) determine the mime {abhinaya) of Bhara- 
tanatyam. Compositions like the glta , the padam , the kirtana and the varnam arc 
primarily musical compositions which the dancer interprets through movement by 
a most precise and highly complex technique of synchronization and co-ordination 
of the word and the gesture, the note and the movement. 


The most interesting and complex musical composition in Karnatic music 
is the varna and this in turn is the most complex as also the richest dance com¬ 
position in Bharatanatyam. In music the varna gives great scope to the musician 
for both the sahitya and the sol fa passages, to the dancer it gives the fullest scope 
for both pure dance (nrtta) and mime (abhinaya). The sahitya (sung poem) and 
the svara (notes in the melody) alternate with each other and the dancer performs 
nrtya (mime and dance) and nrtta (pure dance). The rhythmic patterns in the three 
tempos are a characteristic feature of the dance composition, and to a repetition 
of a line of the song, gigantic tiramdnam (dance cadences) are woven in the three 
tempos making the dance composition a highly elaborate edifice on the foundations 
of the repetitive melody. The dancer begins with a trikdla tiramdnam (a long dance 
sequence of adavus primary dance units) in three tempos which is composed to 
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the first line of the song. The mnemonics which the drummer uses, the dancer uses 
and those recited by the nattuvanar (the dance master who recites the syllables of 
the dance pattern and plays the hand cymbals) are all different, although each has 
an intimat.e relation to the other and all of them in turn are governed identically in 
segments and the whole by the musical composition on the.one hand and the basic 
metrical cycle tala on the other. The architectonic structure of varna is a result ot 
this many levelled layering on the musical theme. This diversified treatment of the 
musical phrase by the singer, the drummer, the dance-master and the dancer lead 
to a final synchronization, when the end of the tiramanam coincides with the first 
note of the song. The structure and the sequence of dancing of the varna could be 
roughly broken up as follows: 

(i) Tiramanam (dance sequence) to the first line of the song. No mime is 
used, only rhythmic patterns are executed. 

( II ) Abhinaya (mime) to the first line. 

( III ) Tiramanam (another dance sequence) to the first line. 

(iv) Abhinaya (mime) to the second line. 

(v) Tiramanam (dance sequence) to the second line. 

(vi) Abhinaya (mime) to the third line 

(vn) Tiramanam (dance sequence) to the third line, 
and so on till the last phase is reached whim the musician sings the notes in .solfa 
passages of the fifth line and follows it by singing the text of the next line. The 
dancer performs adavu and renders pure dance sequences to the sol fa passages and 
interprets through mime the sdhitva (libretto—sung words). The mime is often a 
word to word interpretation of the text in the same sequence and the dancer in¬ 
terprets the word in as many different ways as the meaning of the word is capable 
of suggesting, but invariably following the text and the musical form closely. The 
transitory states ( sahearibhava) represented in the mime ( abhinava) portions change 
as the musician improvises on the melodic line. The theme consists mostly of the 
yearning of a devotee foi the God, or of a lover for the beloved, and although the 
words remain constant the musician and the dancer both improvise within the 
raga (melody) and the metrical cycle (tala) to convey as much of the meaning and 
mood of the word as possible. The particular musical style of the singer often de¬ 
termines the dancer’s interpretations and vice versa. The complete understanding 
between the singer and the dancer, and the dancer’s ability to understand and in¬ 
terpret not only the word but also the musical note and its rendering is an essential 
prerequisite of this tradition. The dancer presents repeatedly through mime (ahgi- 
kdbhinaya) states of being which the musician expresses through the rendering of 

the svaras in a raga. 

t 

The padam is a musical piece which belongs specifically to the sphere of dance- 
music, even though the term is often used to signify any type of devotional composi¬ 
tion. The musical composition is created with the dancer in mind and its themes 
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treat mostly of nayika and nayaka of literature. The bhakti school of poetry found 
its finest expression in the padam composed mainly during the medieval period, 
and the subtlest shades of srhgara rasa are manifested in these compositions. The 
music determines the nature of the sancari bhava which the dancer depicts in endless 
ways and the chastity of the abhinaya technique at its best is seen in the execution 
of the padam: the greater the artist, the subtler the shades of sancari bhava he or 
she can present. 

The javali presents a different aspect of the padam: the earnest devotion and 
the bhakti bhava of the padam is replaced by a comparatively lighter vein of the 
srhgara rasa. The javali like the padam treats of the nayaka and nayika bheda but 
in a slightly lighter mood than the padam. The nrtta and abhinaya portions of the 
dance are also not so clearly demarcated, and the composition is not as rigorous 
as the varna and the padam. 

The ragamdlika and the krti arc other forms of musical composition specially 
suited to dancing, they olfer vast scope to the dancer for improvisation in both 
nrtta and abhinaya. 


The tilldnd takes us back to the abstract musical and rhythmic composition: 
like the jatisvara, it seldom contains sabitya passages: the dance also restricts itself 
thus to nftta and is governed by the crisp quality of the svara of music: more than 
any of the earlier musical numbers, rhythm is predominant in this composition 
and thus the dance gradually builds from the basic rhythm patterns which are 

n 

simple first but gradually develop to form complex patterns. Compared to a jatis- 
svara, we notice that the tilldnd creates the atmosphere of the final crescendo of 


pure nrtta and is much more intricate in design than the jatisvara. The very mnemo¬ 
nics of the song indicate its abstract and pure rhythm quality and the dancer in¬ 
terprets this through chiselled dance-poses. The dancer here begins with the eye 
movements, goes on to execute neck movements, follows it up with the shoulder 
and the waist movements and gradually, the whole physical form is in action in a 
series of sculpturesque poses. The musical line of the tilldnd forms a stable pillar to 
which the dancer keeps coming back and perhaps here alone it might be said that the' 
basic music melody serves as only a background on which the dancer weaves highly 
intricate patterns. Nevertheless, as in the jatisvara so also here, as the simple 
pallavi changes to the anupallavi and finally develops to the carnam , the dance 
pattern also goes on gathering tempo and develops the simpler dance poses into 
one continuous dynamic movement. 


The recital is concluded by sloka, another pure sahitya piece in music and to 
this the dancer performs abhinaya. 


From this brief survey of the contemporary programme of the Bharatanatyam 
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a few things become clear: the dance recital and presentation follows strictly the 
building up of musical patterns both in the sphere of svara and sahgita and in the 
sphere of sahitya.* The two then provide the nrtta and abhinaya of the dance: there 
are moments when the two are fused together. The pure rhythmical pattern of the 
alarippu gives place to the simple patterns of the jatisvara, and develop into the 
more complicated interspersed svara and sahitya passages of the varna, and finally 
conclude in chiselled formalised patterns of the tilldnd. The sdhitva or the abhinaya 
portion begins with the erotic theme of the sabda and is followed by the saiicdri 
bhdva of the sahitya passages of the varna , proceeds to present the subtle shades 
of expression of the lyrical pada , and finally through a portrayal of the different 
types of pada both religious and secular in character, move to the final dedicatory 
mood of the sfoka. 

We observe thus that music and dance go hand in hand to produce certain 
effects and, by repeating identical techniques and methods the distinctive charac¬ 
teristics-of the dance style become an integral part of the special quality of this 
music. The dance style has been described as lasya and is fundamentally feminine 
and refined in character. The musical compositions of the dance style also have this 
sensuous and chiselled quality about them: the fine precision and clarity of the 
compositions of the dance style are not witnessed in many other dance style. There 
is hardly any superfluity and even when the dancer describes in ten or twenty 
different ways the same words of poetry she is representing a complex emotional 
state which is continuously receiving endorsement, ornamentation as also inspira¬ 
tion from the music. The absence of the tdndava type of dancing in Bharatanatyam 
explains the kind of compositions that constitute its music. Since the purpose of 
Jayadeva astapadi , Ksetragna pada and Diksitar’s compositions was an attempt 
to express the yearning of the jivatma for the paramatma the pada in dancing is 
invariably pure abhinaya where the devotee yearns for the deity and describes 
Him in different ways. 

What is true of Bharatanatyam is also true of the music of other classical 
dance styles in Tndia. Each number of the classical repertoire from either Katha¬ 
kali or Kuchipudi or the Ojapali of Assam or Orissi or Manipuri could be analysed 
in terms of the musical composition or the rhythmical accompaniment. In most 
cases it will be observed that the dancer illustrates the musical phrase or the line. 

Sometimes the degree of relationship is as precise and accurate as in the jatis- 
vara of Bharatanatyam; at other times it is a more general relationship where the 
music provides a background against which the dancer weaves different patterns. 

Kathakali music presents an interesting contrast to the music of Bharata¬ 
natyam. Contemporary Kathakali is essentially a dance drama and not a solo 
dance as Bharatanatyam. Its place and its environment are different. It is not con- 
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ceived in the sophisticated religious atmosphere within the temple walls. It is 
conceived as an architectonic presentation outside the temple in the court-yard. 
The musical accompaniment creates the atmosphere for enacting-this dance drama 
which seeks to present the other-worldly super-human characters. The drumming 
of the '‘cenda'' and the ‘ madalam ’ creates this gigantic elemental quality. These 
instruments have vigour, magnitude and a spectacular vastness which has little 
in common with the embellished vocal singing of the Karnatic musician and the 
‘ mrdanga" player. The ‘Kelikottu ’ starts the Kathakali performance. What is this 
4 Kelikottu' but a combination of weird fascinating sounds of various percussion 
instruments! 

The cymbals and the gong call the spectator, arouse the actor to transform 
into the character which he is going to play. This is followed by other musical 
compositions such as the ‘ Thodayam' and the ‘ Vandanasloka. The 'purappadiC is 
a dance composition to a definite musical composition and it too serves the pur¬ 
pose of creating the right mood and the appropriate sense of mystery. The other 
invocatory compositions drawn from the Gita Govinda serve the same purpose. 

After this the drama proper begins. The musician recites verses and prose 
passages which describe the situation and supply the narrative links between the 
action not presented on the stage a nek the songs to which the dancer actually pre¬ 
sents the story. The ‘ cenda ,’ and the ‘ madalam' and the cehgola accompany this 
vocal singing. The style of this vocal singing has a distinct tonal expression because 
the singer is no longer like the Bharatanatyam dancer and musician a narrator; 
he is a character in a drama. The musician through the word and through the note 
provides the dancer opportunity to show laughter, anger, quarrel and the rest. The 
melodic line provides the boundaries within which both the dancer and musician 
perform: the singer is also a participator in the dramatic action. This particular 
style of singing has come to be called the sopdna style of singing as distinct from the 
karnatic style. The emphasis on the sthayas and the gamakas like andolan and lina 

shifts. The selection of musical phrase is also conditioned by the fact that the musi- 

» 

cian must provide an opportunity for the dancer to portray the particular character. 
The musician has also to keep in mind that a performance lasts for more than six 
hours and he must go along with the dancer to present the whole spectrum of 
the bhavas. The play begins usually with srngara and develops through a series of 
rasa like the vlra, raudra , vibhatsa and concludes on a note of santa in the early 
hours of the morning. The quality of the narrative lyrics in the dance drama is 
different from the shorter more compact sdhitya passages in the varna or the kriti 
of Bharatanatyam. Although they are called padas they have little in common with 
the composition called the pada in Bharatanatyam. These are no longer descrip¬ 
tions and manifestations of moods. They are verses which lead from one incident 
to the other, from one emotional state to the other. The singer must be a consum¬ 
mate musician with an eye on the movement and with a capacity to both guide and 
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to follow the dancer. The note to note and the phrase to phrase synchronization so 
characteristic of Bharatanatyam is seen rarely in Kathakali. It is the emphasis on 
a full line or a.whole phrase which gives the dancer scope for improvisation. Indeed, 
the improvisation is carried to the extreme when the singer gives up and the dancer 
is left free to perform manodhanna. In the nrtta portions there is no svara accom¬ 
paniment; there is only the ‘ madalani or the ‘ cendd' wltich accompany the dancer 
in the execution of ‘ kdlasaina \ 

The verses sung are often the compositions of 13th to 16th century musicians. 
This is true not only of the classical themes of the Kathakali dance drama but 
also of the other dance forms, ritualistic, martial and social, which are found in 
Malabar. 'Pana' , Pattu and Mutiyettu are all musical compositions describing the 
worship of Kali which are danced m groups and combinations. The Pavakkuttu 
type of performance is akin to the Kathakali dramatisation even though fundamen¬ 
tally it is a type of ritual: similarly the tivyattu and Ayyappan pattu are both dance 
forrps as also verse forms in music. In Kerala the art of pantomime, both in ritual 
and in artistic performance is supreme; this is true of all forms, such as tulall pat fit 
and attain and kali, the first, third and fourth indicate rhythmical movements 
and drama, the second suggests the idea of a song. In the Krsnattam, Astapadiat- 
tam, the slukas arc set to music and then enacted; the first name indicates the theme 
or the sdhitya source of the drama; attain of Krsna indicates the drama relating the 
themes of Krsna and the Astapadiattam refers generally to the singing of the Gita 
Govinda itself. 

In Kathifkali proper, the verses and composition are more formalised both 
in respect of sdhitya and in respect of musical composition, than some other forms 
found in Kerala. Plays such as Kichakavadha , Kalvunasaugandikam and Nala- 
charitum arc well known compositions in literature by Unnayi Variyar. Even before 
the introduction of Gita Govinda in the 14th and 15th centuries and the composition 
of padam that it gave rise to, Malabar had precursors like Vira Kerala Varmain 
this type ofimusic. His compositions were embedded into Kathakali when Raja of 
Kottarakkara gave it form and sophistication. The astapadi composition ^.cha¬ 
racteristic of these creations,also: the other composers of the Kathakali sdhitya 
need only be mentioned here: the great Karthika Thirunal Maharaja composed 
the famous compositions, ‘ Subhadrdharanatn, ‘Gandharv Vijavani, ‘ Panchali - 
svayambara ’, etc., (1758-1798). The compositions are enacted even today. It is 
obvious that the main concern of these composers is with the purdnic stories of 
the Rdmayana and the Mahabharata. These compositions have a set musical pattern: 
melody follows a distinct musical technique which is characterised by a natural 
flow blended with largeness of execution. There is perhaps a certain roughness in 
the rhythms and melody type of these compositions, but in range, magnitude, 
depth of thought and an elemental sense of beauty these compositions are a class 
by themselves. 
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We can easily conclude from this Purvey that the Kathakali dance drama takes 
for its themes, for its music and for its musical instruments and rhythm a different 
type of sahitya and sahgita than Bharatanatyam. The evocation of rasa is still the 
aim, but the themes do create an atmosphere of the gigantic, mysterious splendour 
of a world of myth and legend: the spectacle too is impressive, awe-inspiring and 
fearful, but not delicately'beautiful and chiselled as Bharatanatyam. The largeness, 
the openness of the sounds of rhythmical instruments used and the epic narrative 
method of the song composition are most appropriate for the creation of the effect 
of epic grandeur and magnitude. A more technical study of the sahitya , sangita, tala 
of each of these dramas would easily lead to the conclusion that the musical com¬ 
position was directly determined by the function it had to serve for dance drama; 
the dance style in turn is the visual, kinetic manifestation of the different aspects 
of theme, music and rhythm. It would not be easy, for example, to set Kathakali 
hand gestures and movements to a lyrical padam of Bharatanatyam: the language 
of physical movement, the music and the tala of each style cannot be transplanted 
to the other, for the result is an incongruous composition of dance which lacks 
integrity. The content, the themes and the musical composition have been so dex¬ 
terously woven into the fabric of what is known as dance in each of the regional 
styles that it is no longer possible to separate one single element. Without the music, 
the dance lacks character and meaning; without an awareness of the dance, the 
music ceases to have significance. Through constant use and chiselling a definite 
personality has emerged, a personality which is not an aggregate of many varied 
elements but a homogenous conglomeration. This explains the failures of attempts 
at mixing styles or transplanting the musical content of one to the other. Indeed, 
the methodology and technique has been so perfected that there is* no scope here 
for expression of subjective emotion: the performer is only an instrument of pre¬ 
senting and communicating an impersonal emotion, soul’s state, and this one can 
do only through completely transcending and annihilating the personal self rather 
than through an expression of it. 

The principles which guide Bharatanatyam and Kathakali also guide the other 
dance styles of India, specially Kuchipudi, Orissi, Manipuriand Kathak. In ManipUri 
we find that the dancer performs the nrtta portions to the accompaniment only 
of the khol called puhg, and the mahjira. Occasionally a melodic line on the flute is 
played, but this is a repetitive line and only provides a stable background to the 
changing patterns of the rhythm and dance movements. In the abhinaya and the 
nrtya portions the musical composition is all important because in these portions the 
dancer once again is an illustrator of the musical word. We may take only a few 
examples of the simplest compositions of Manipuri to see how the music and litera¬ 
ture of the area influence on the dance. The playing on the drum (puhg) is the custo¬ 
mary invocation before all performances; various rhythms are exhibited. This 
is followed sometimes by the vandana nrtta which is a homage to Sarasvati for her 
blessings. The invocatory section is concluded by the presentation of some pieces 
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from Jayadeva’s Gita Govinda. In the different types of Bhahgi parehga known to 
Manipuri, although the emphasis is on pure nrtta there are musical passages which 
are intersperse^ with pure metrical passages. From this point of view the musical 
compositions of rasa dances are most significant. Each of the rasa dances can be 
broken up into the sdhitva, the svara passages and the pure rhythmic passages 
played only on the puhg. A definite pattern of lyrical composition is followed in 
each of the rasa dances. 

In the Maharasa , as also other rasa, the i nvocatory k Jr tan (to which slow move¬ 
ments are performed) is followed by Krishna Abhisara : the GopI and Radha ahhi- 
sara follows. The mood of mutual search of yearning is built: Krishna and Radha 
meet and this provides scope for a pas de deux; and then there is again separation 
and the dance ends in a final unity of the two elements. Highly emotionally charged 
lyrics are sung to represent the mood of Radha and Krishna, and even if the abhi- 
naya deliberately avoids explicit expression, it is highly communicative: the lyrics 
are interspersed with portions of intricate sequences of pure dancing, which pro¬ 
vides the dancer scope to perform pure nrtta sequences from the Achauba Bhahgi 
Pareng and Brindaban Bhahgi Pareng. Thus, while the differences with Bharala- 
natyam and Kathakali are marked, the basic approach is similar. To the sung 
lyric the abhinaya is performed, and the movement is vitally linked to the sung 
word, in the nrtta portions, the percussiop instrument becomes all important and 
tala assumes a predominant role; unlike most nrtta numbers in Bharatanatyam, 
the pure nrtta depends only on the metrical cycle (the tala) and not even on the 
melodic line. 

Manipuri or Meitei Jagoi music presents a fascinating picture of the distinctive 
genius of the Manipuri people which has been able to absorb influences of Hin¬ 
dustani music into an already flourishing local tradition. Although Raga names are 
similar to Hindustani music such as Basant, Todi, Pi/u, etc., the melodic patterns are 
totally different. For instance, the Raga Todi of Manipuri is closer to Bilawal of Hin¬ 
dustani musie. Also, in the abhinaya portions there is rarely a repetitive refrain: 
instead, the dancer presents naturally the sung poem sequentially without too much 
Sancarh 

The treatment of the musical sound and the methods of voice production make 
Manipuri singing unique with its emphasis on singing in the third octave, Iremalo 
or Kampan (sometimes a higher or lower note is used to give a ganuika effect) and 
its complex metrical patterns. 

The Tala system of Manipur both in the Sahkirtana and the Rasas is easily the 
most complex and intricate amongst the various tala systems of India. There are 
at least 60 basic metrical patterns (talas) and they range from a simple four beat 
pattern to others which follow a pattern of over 100 or 200 beats. The Sahkirtana 
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traditions provide scope for the dancer to improvise in the pure dance ( hrtta ) sec¬ 
tions to these talas. Symmetrical, asymmetrical patterns are common, but all are 
fluid and liquid specially in the lasya. The range of the sound of ^he puhg and its 
expressive potentialities contribute significantly to the execution of movement. The 
softer smaller sounds are conducive to the presentation of lasya type of dancing 
with its circular figure of eight and curvilinear movements: the stronger larger 
sounds provide the essential background for the more vigorous open large move¬ 
ments of the man in the tdndava portions. 

The above is by no means a comprehensive or even fully illustrative account of 
the rich and varied repertoire of Manipuri dance. Our purpose here is only to point 
at the identity of approach in the musical styles of different parts of India. The 
character of the dance is determined by the musical and metrical content distinc¬ 
tive to the region. A more detailed technical study of the musical material of Mani¬ 
pur will undoubtedly make clear the integrated approach of the dance style where 
music plays an indispensable role. 

Apart from the repertoire of the dances from Manipur proper there is the 
vast collection of operatic compositions known to neighbouring areas in East 
India. Of these, the sattariya dances of Assam and the various types of dnkid nata 
are the most significant. They present^ rich and formalised tradition of music 
and dance of the region. The conception of dnkid nata in particular follows the 
strict dramatic tradition of the Natvasastra : the sutradhdra, the nata and 
largely nati are important carry overs from the ancient Sanskrit dramatic 
tradition. ' 

In the ojdpali , the play begins with the presentation of rdga. This is presented 
with all its elaboration both in sdhitya and svara. The dancer illustrates these through 
appropriate hastabhinaya. The ojd, the leader, serves the purpose of chorus, a musi¬ 
cian, an interpreter and dancer all combined: the subordinate roles of Dhama and 
Pali (right and left) members of the dance group provide the necessary support to 
the main dancer who attempts to evoke a particular bhava. As in the other dance 
styles of India, the Dasavatara and the Gita Govinda are favourites. A line of * 
poetry is sung by one singer and then is repeated by a row of singers in the back¬ 
ground. The repetitive musical line once again provides scope for interpretation of 
the dasavataras of Vi$nu. It is interesting to note that the dance is performed to two 
types of sdhitya here. There is the pada form, the poetic line and there is the prose 
order of the recitation type called the katham : it follows a method of recitation 
which is similar to the recitation method in Kathakali. There is a progressive dev¬ 
elopment here from the bana to the updesa and the performance presents different 
stages of theme through a variety of musical compositions. The changes of mood 
are depicted through the song, music and rhythm, all of which the dancer interprets 
through gestures. 
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Orissi music has a distinctive character which is a happy blend of Hindustani 
and Karnatic schools of music. Like Manipuri it seems to have developed its own 
ruga and tala system fairly early. Perhaps Jayadcva’s Gita-Govinda followed an 
already existing system or at least gave it a creative imprint which has been con¬ 
tinued by later composers. Contemporary Orissi dance utilizes the musical com¬ 
positions of Oriya poets and musicians. The treatment of the musical sound (svara) 
and treatment of voice production however is distinctive although reminiscent of 
both Hindustani and Karnatic ragas. Ragas like Karndta, Deshabaradt , Drabida 
(Driivida), Todiparaja are characteristic, so also are talas like At ha tali, Nihsarca , 
Sarimana, Jati and Padi. The structure of the ragas is similar to the pallavi anupallavi 
and the Carnam of Karnatic music, although the treatment is unmistakably Oriya. 

i 

The musical compositions which guide the Orissi dancer, both in the nrtta 
numbers and in the abhmaya numbers could also be analysed in detail to demon¬ 
strate the same principle. The patterns are reminiscent of Bharatanatyam. There 
are numbers like the Bata nrtya which are danced only to the rhythmical accom¬ 
paniment of mrdahga. There are others such as the svara pallavi in which svara 
passages are sung and nrtta is performed; then there are the astapadis of Jayadeva 
and innumerable lyrics of Oriya poets and composers which arc sung and to which 
abhinaya is performed. The dance recital concludes with M ok shy a again an ab¬ 
stract music composition and dance. As in Bharatanatyam, Kathakali and 
Manipuri a rich musico-poetic tradition provides the basis for interpretation 
through pose, gesture and movement. 

Kathak utilises a considerable body of compositions of Hindustani music 
which was exclusively created for the dance. Tar and, an abstract musical piece is 
utilised for the nrtta portions of Kathak dance. The /human', the dhammdr, the 
bhajan, the tappd, the dadrd are compositions that give immense scope for the 
dancer to present saheari bhava Some of the thumaris and bha/ans were composed 
for particular dancers and here as in Bharatanatyam there is sometimes a note to 
note, a wdrd to word and a phrase to phrase synchronisation between the musician 
and the dancer. In the nrtta portions the dancer weaves permutations and cbmbi- 
nations on a given metrical cycle. In the abhinaya portions the dancer illustrates the 
musical phrase and elaborates on it. 

From the above survey, general and elementary as it is, the principles under¬ 
lying the compositional aspects of Indian classical dance are clear The Indian 
classical dance invariably is guided by the musical structure. The division of dance 
into nrtta and nrtya or abhinaya is conditioned by the nature of musical composition 
which haS sahitya and svara. The structure of the musical composition, whether it 
is a varna or a pada or a gita or a bhajan or a thumari, condition the abhmaya of 
the dancer. Improvisation, interpretations familiar to us as the aesthetic principle 
of saheari bhava is used to the full in both the arts, singly and in combination. 
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Phrasing, elaborations, presentation of suitable shades of emotion is the essence; 
rigorous grammatical rules with a definite pattern guide both the singer and the 
dancer; at the finest moments neither the dancer remains a mere illustrator nor the 
musician a mere accompanist. The range of joint participation is staggering; it 
can restrict itself to the syllable synchronisation between the sung word and the 
movement or give each artist the freedom to interpret a single line passage verse or 
segment. Overlayering multiple simultaneous levelling of rhythmic patterns is 
the essence of the performance. The singer and the dancer are indeed then two 
limbs of the same human being, moving together or differently, symmetrically or 
asymmetrically only with the single purpose of expressing the same self, communi¬ 
cating the same state, and mood. 

The musical structure in the abstract portions, whether it is the jatisvara or 
the tilldnd or the svara pallavi , determines the nature of the dance pose and the 
dance movement in the nftta portions. The sculpturesque pose so characteristic 
of these dance styles is attained at a moment of perfect synchronisation of a parti¬ 
cular note of the melodic line, the sama of the metrical cycle and finale of a definite 
dance sequence, whether it is the tukra or parana, or the tiramanam arasa or kola- 
sum. It is on account of this self-imposed limitation of the metrical cycle, the melodic 
line and the dance movement that each cadence of dance remains a single entity 
and one cadence does not flow into the other. Some sequences in Manipuri are 
solitary exceptions to this rule. The concept of the tiramanam arasa, the tukra , the 
kalasam is the direct result of these basic concepts. Their origins can be traced back 
to Bharata’s concepts of the karana, the ahgahara, the mandala etc. 1 

l 

What is left of the magnificent dramatic technique of Bharata is indeed frag¬ 
mentary. Nonetheless from these fragments we can have some idea of the totality 
of a tradition which conceived of all the arts as interlinked and utilised the techni¬ 
que of one art in the other. The aesthetic experience provided by traditional Indian 
music and dance is perhaps the only survivor of the Indian aesthetic theory in prac¬ 
tice. The theory was conceived initially in relation to Indian drama (inclusive of 
literature, dance and music), was extended to sculpure, painting, architecture: after* 
two thousand years, while the tradition has been lost in practice to the more perma¬ 
nent arts such as sculpture, painting and literature, this continuity of tradition can 
be witnessed in the arts of music and dance. The word set to music, danced through 
sculpturesque poses which seeks to evoke a particular state of being provides to the 
performer and the spectator a heightened experience appropriately called Brahma - 
nand Sahodara. 

And yet all these forms of classical music and dance are but fragments of an 
integrated whole, comparable to detached pieces of beautiful sculpturfe from a 
magnificent temple. While the single pieces have an identity and a completeness, 
they belong to a mighty architectural edifice of the theatre arts, where each played 
a significant part in the total conception. 
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Through them one cun visualize the temple of the theatre arts that was but that 
is NOT. 

Note 

1. It must be clanficd that the music of Dance is a subject unto itself. There is no attempt here to 
present the evolution of this music in cither its historical perspective or its technical stiucturing. 
The author's attempt is only to illustrate through select examples the fundamental unity of all 
dance styles in India and to draw attention to the nature of the relationship of music and dance. 

Besides, the subject has been dealt with, in the author’s book, 'Indian Classical Dances’ published 
by the Publication Division. 

For the same leason, the authoi has with purpose avoided listing musical texts or critical works 

on music. The subject has been exhaustively and adequately covered by musicologists both Indian 
and foreign. 
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Calcutta 1893, 1894 
Anandasrama Series, Poona 1912 
Venkatesvara Press, Bombay 1912 
Gita Press, Gorakhpur 


Dharmasdstra 
Manu Smrti 


Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay 


Arlhasastra 


Kautiliya Arlhasastra 


Tnvandium Sanskrit Scries, 1912-1924 


Vvakantha and Lexicons 

m ■ 

Panini 

* 

Amarakosa 

Prabhandhakosa 


Astadhyayi 

Niryana Sugar Press, Bombay 


Kamasutra 

t 

Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra 
Niti Sastra 
Sukranitisara 

Buddhist Texts 

Vols I & II, Edited by Dr. J. S. Speyer 1906 
by Burlingham 

3 Vols. edited by Rhys Davis and J. Carpenter 
6 Vols. edited by V. Fusboll 
R. L. Mitra's edition 
Edited by J. J. Jones 


Avadanasattaka 
Buddhist Legends 
Dhammapada Atlhakatha 
Dighanikaya 
Jataka 

Lalita Vistara 
Mahavastu 
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Milindapanha 
Suttanipata 
Saripatra Prakarana 
Therigatha 

Jama Texts 

Jambuddiva Panuatti 

Jitakalpa 

Jlvabhigama 

Kalpasutra 

Nayadhammakaha 

Niryavaliyao 

Rayapaseniya 

Samavayanga 

Suriyapannatti 


E.V. Troncker London, 1880 
Edited by Rahul Sankrityayana 
Edited by Luders 
Edited by Rahul Sankrityayana 


Commentary by Santi Chandra, Bombay 1920 
Edited by Punyavijaya, Ahmedabad 
Commentary Malayagini, Bombay 1919 
Commentary by Samayasundara, Bombay, 1939 
Edited by N. V. Vaidya, Poona 
Edited by Gopani and Chokshi, Ahmedabad 1934 
Commentary by Abhayadeva, Ahmedabad 
Commentary by Abhayadeva, Ahmedabad 
Malayagiri, Bombay 1919 


Natyasastra and Alamkarasaslra 


Abhi na y adarpa n a 
Mirror of Gesture 
Balaramabharalam 
Bhavaprakasa of 
Saradatanaya 
Dhvanyaloka of 
Anandavardhan 
Dasarupaka of 
Dhananjaya 
Kavyadarsa of Dandin 
Kavyalamkara of Bhamaha 

Kavyalamkara of Vamana 


Edited by Man Mohan Ghosh, Calcutta 
Translation by Coomaraswami & Duggirala 
Trivandrum Oriental Series 
Gaekwad Oriental Series 

Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay 

Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay 

Edited by N. Sastri, 1890 
Edited by B.N. Sarma 
B. Upadhyaya Chokambha Series 
Edited by K.P. Parah & W. Pansikar, Bombay, 
1926 


Kavyamlmansa of 
Rajasekhara 
Manasollasa of Bhalla 
Somesvara 

Natyasastra of Bharata 

Natyadarpana of Rama- 
chandra & Gunachandra 
Natyasastra Sangraha 
Rasagangadhara of 
Jaganniith 
Sahityadarpana of 
Visvanatha 

Sangitopani§atsaroddhara 


Govt. Oriental Scries, Mysore, 1926 

Chowkhambha, Kavyamala and Gaekwad 
Oriental Series 
Gaekwad Oriental Series 

Madras Oriental Series 
Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay 

P. V. Kane's edition 

Gaekwad Oriental Series, Baroda 
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Vastusdstra and !§ilpasdstra 

Brhat Samhita 

Kasyapasilpa 

Manasara 

Mayamata of Mayamuni 

Pingala Mala 

Prayogaparijata 

Pratimalaksanam 

• ■ 

Samarangasutradhara of 
Bhoja 
6ilparatna 

Silpasastra of Nfirada 


Edited by J. N. Banerjee 
AnandaSrama Series, Poona 
Edited by P. K. Acharya 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Scries 

Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay 
Edited by J. N. Banerjee 
Gackwad Oriental Series, Baroda 

Trivandrum Sanskrit Scries 

(Two chapters edited by V. Raghavan) JISOA III 


Sangitasastra 

Brhaddesi (of Matanga) Trivandrum Sanskrit Scries, 1928 
Dattilam (of Daltiliicharya) Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 1930 
Rasa Kaumudi (of Kantha) 


Raga-Vibodha (of 
Somanath) 

Sangita Adilya 
Sahgita Darpana (of 
Damodara Misra) 
Sahgita Gangadharana 
(of Nangaraja) 
Sahgita Parijata (of 
Ahobala) 

Sangltaratnakara (of 
^arangadeva) 


Lahore, 1910 
Baroda 

Calcutta, 1880 

Belgaui?, 1936 

Calcutta & Hathras 

Anandasrama, Poona 1897 
& Adyar Library, 1943 


Kavya Literature 

Buddha Caritam 

Saundarananda 

Kumara sambhava 

Raghuvamsa 

Ritusamhara 

Meghaduta 

Kiratarjuniya 

Janakiharana 

■ 

Harsacarita 

A 

Kadambari 

Dasakumaracanta 


by Asvaghosa Sanskrit Bhavan Kalhotiya 
,, Asvaghosa 

,, Kalidasa (M R. Kale's edition) 

,, Kalidasa ,, „ ,, 

,, Bharavi Chowkambha's Series 
,, Kumaradasa (Niranya Sagar Press) 

,, Bana (Cowell and Thomas edition) 

,, Bana (M. R. Kale’s edition) 

,, Dandin (Chowkambha Scries) 


Nafya Literature 

Balacarita 

Mrcchhakatika 


Bhasa (Chowkambha Series) 
$udraka (Howard Oriental Scries) 
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Malavikagnimitra 

Vikramorvasiya 

Abhijnana-Sakunlala 


Sisupala-vadha 

PriyadarSika 

Ratnavali 

Nagananda 

Uttararamacarita 

Malti Madhava 

Mudraraksasa 

■ 

Venisamhara 

■ 

K arpu ra manj a r i 


by Kfilidasa (IVLR. Kale’s edition) 

,, Kalidasa (S.P. Pandit’s edition) 

,, ,, (M.R. Kale's edition and Harvard 

Oriental Senes) 

„ Magha 

,, Harsa (Columbia University Press) 

„ Harsa 
,, Harsa 

,, Bhavabhuti (Suiat Publication) 

,, Bhavabhuti (Nirnaya Sugar Piess) 

,, Vishakhadatta (Nirnaya Sugar Press) 

,, Bhatta Naryana (Nirnaya Sugar Press) 

,, Rajasekhara (Harvard Oriental Scries) 


IT. TRANSLATIONS 


Rg Veda (R.T H. Griffiths: H.H. Wilson (1st edition) and Max Muller in 
‘Sacred Books of the Past’). 

Alharva Veda (W.I). Whitney, R.T.II Gnllilhs) 

Ailareya Brahmana— (M. Oang, Bombay) 

Satapatha Brahmana (J. Pggehng, ‘Sacred Books of the Last’) 

Chandogya Upanisad (Gaiiganath Jha, Poona) 

Twelve Principal Upanishads (Hume) 

Visnu Purana (H.H. Wilson’s translation and Stella Kramnsdi's lianslation) 
Architecture of Manasara -P.K Acharya 

Vastuvidya - (By K.R. Pisharoti, Calcutta, Oriental Journal v ols. I & II) 
Naradasilpasastra (Two chapters translated by V. Raghavan) 

Pingalamala (By P.C. Bagchi J1SOA Vol. XI) 

Natyasastra, translated by Man Mohan Ghosh 

SahgUaralnakara Ch. 1, translated by K. Kunhan Raja & Ch. VII by Radlia 
Burnicr 


111. PERIODICALS AND REPORTS 

l 

Archaeological Survey of India Annual Reports 
Acta Orientalia 

Bulletin of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 

Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum 

Bulletin Sangita from Hathras 

Bihar Theatre 

Eastern Art Philadelphia 

Indian Arts and Letters 

Journal of the University of Gauhali 
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Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art 

Journal of the Music Academy, Madras 

Journal of Indian Museums 

Journal of the U.P. Historical Research Society 

Journal df the Kuppasvvami Memorial Reseat ch Society 

Ostrasiatische Zcitschnft 

Oriental Art, London 

Rupam, Calcutta 

Roopalckha - All India Fine Arts and Crafts Society, Delhi 

Saiigita Nataka Akademi Bulletin 

Triveni 


IV. CATALOGUES AND GUIDES 

Catalogue of the Indian Collection in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

Catalogue of the Mathura Museum 
» 

Sculptuies in the Allahabad Museum 
Guide to the Archaeological Museum of Gwalior 
Catalogue of the Sarnath Museum 
A Guide to Sarnath 

A Guide to the Sculptures in the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
Mediaeval Indian Sculptures in the British Museum, London 
Guide to Khajuraho 
Guide to Ajanta Caves 
Guide lo4iliira Caves 


V. CRITICAL WORKS ON INDIAN ART AND LITERATURE 


General 

. V 

Ayrobindo, Sri. 
Benjamin Rowland. 
Burgess, J. 

Coomaraswamy, A.K. 
Cooinaraswamy, A.K. 
Coomaraswamy, A K. 
Kale B. Codrington. 
Hiriyana, H. 

Marshall, J.H. 

Vats, M.S. 

Sastri, Panchapagenasa 


0 


The Fundamentals of Indian Cultuic 
The Art and Architecture of India 
The Ancient Monuments, Temples and Sculptures 
of India 

History of Indian and Indonesian Art 
The Transformation of Nature in Art 
'flic Dance of Siva 
Ancient India 
Art Experience 

Mohcn)o-daro and the Indus Civilization 
Excavations at Harappa 
Philosophy of Aesthetic Pleasure 
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Architecture 


Bhattacharya 
Brown, P. 

Ganguly, O.C. 
Fergusson, J 
Havell, E.B. 
Kramrisch, Stella 
Pramod Chandra, (ed) 


A study of Vastuvidya, Patna 1948 

Indian Architecture, Buddhist and Hindu Periods 

i 

Indian Architecture 

Cave Temples of India 

Indian Architecture 

The Hindu Temple Vols I & 11 

Indian Architecture, American Academy, Banaras 


Iconographv 

Bannerjc, J.N 

Bhattacharya, B 
Coomaraswamy, A K 
Coomaraswamy, A K 
Macdonell, A.A. 

Rao, Gopinath 
Sastri, H. 

Vogel, J. Ph. 

Zimmer, H. 


The Development of Hindu Iconography (Second 
Edition) 

Indian Buddhist Iconography 

Yakshas Parts I & II 

Elements of Buddhist Iconography 

The Development of Early Hindu Iconography 

Flcmcnts of Hindu Iconography 

South Indian Gods and Goddesses 

Indian 'Serpent Lore 

Myths and Symbols in Indian Civilization 


Sculp tin c 

Aravamuthan 
Bachhofcr, L. 
Carrctt, Douglas 
Barua, B.M. 
Cousens, H. 


Cunningham, A. 
Fcrgusson, J. 
Foucher, A. 

Ganguly, O.C. 
Granwedel, A. 
Hargreaves, H. 


Portrait Sculpture in South India 
Early Indian Sculpture 

Sculptures from Amaravati in the British Museum 
Bharhut 3 Vols. 

Archaeological Antiquities of Western India • 
The Chalukyan Architecture of the Kancresc 

i 

District 

Somanath and Other Medieval Temples in 
Kathiawad 

The Stupas of Bharhut 

Tree and Serpent Worship (2nd Edition) 

The Beginnings of Buddhist Art 
Art Greco-Bouddhique au Pans 
South Indian Bronzes. 

Buddhist Art in Tndia 
Excavations at Takht-i-Bahi 
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Havell, E.B. 


Hadaway, S. 
Kramrisch, Stella 
Kramrisch, Stella 
Kramrisch, Stella 
Kramrisch, Stella 
Kar, Chintamani 
Marshall, J H. 
Mitra, R.L. 
Sivaramamurti 

Sivaramamurli 
Smith, V.A. 
Zannas, Eliky 
Zimmer, H. 


fndian Sculpture and Painting 

Handbook of Indian Art 

The Ideals of Indian Art 

Some Hindu ‘Silpasastra’ in O.Z. Ill, 1914 

Indian Sculpture 

Art of India 

Pala and Sena Sculpture 

The Arts and Crafts of* Travancore 

Indian Metal Sculpture 

Monuments of Sana, Vols I, II & III 

Antiquities of Orissa 

Amaravati Sculptures in Madras Government 
Museum 

Nataraja in Thought, Literatuie & Art 
History of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon 
Khajuraho 

Art of Indian Asia Vols. I & II 


Painting 


Brown, Noiman W 


Coomaraswami, A K. 
Goetz, H. * 

Griffith, J. 

Kramrisch, Stella 
Marshall, J.H. 

Moti Chandra 
Sarabhai, M.N. 
Yazdam, G.*and others 


A descijptive and illustrated catalogue of Minia¬ 
ture Paintings of the Jaina Kalpastitra as 
executed in the Early Western Indian Style 
Rajput Painting 

The Art and Architecture of Bikaner State 
Paintings in the Buddhist Cave Temple of Ajanta 
A Survey of Painting in the Deccan 
The Bagh Caves 

Jain Miniature Paintings from Western India 
Jaina Chitrakalpadiuma 0 

Ajanta 3 Vols. 


Music 

Atiya Begum Fyzee Rahamin The Music ol India 
Bandopadhyaya, S. The Music of India 

Bliatkhande A Short Historical Survey of the Music of Upper 

• • 

• India 

Clements, E. Introduction to the Study of Indian Music 

Lectures on Indian Music 
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Danielou, A. 
Deval, K.V. 


Strangways, F. 
Prajnananda Swami 
Popley, H.A. 
Sambamoorthy 
Subrahmanya Ayyar 
Svarup, Bishen 
Tagore, S. M. 


Introduction to the Study of Musical Scales 
Northern Indian Music Vols. I & II 
Theory of Indian Music as expounded by 
Somnath 

The Ragas of Hindustan 
The Music of Hindustan 

f 

History of Indian Music 

The Music of India 

South Indian Music 

The Grammar of South Indian Music 

Theory of Indian Music 

m 

Six Principal Ragas of the Hindus 


Literature and Dramaturgy 


Agrawala, V.S. 

De, S.K. 

De, S.K. 

Das Gupta, H.C. 
Gupta, C.B. 

Jain, J.C. 

Keith, A.B. 

Keith, A.B. 

Keith and Macdonnel 
Kane, P.V. 

Pandey, K.C. 
Raghavan, V. 

Ramachandran, K.V. 
Safikaran, A. 

Upadhyaya, B.S. 
Winternitz, K. 


India as Known to Panini 
History of Sanskrit Literature 
History of Sanskrit Poetics 
History of Indian Stage Vols. I & IV 
The Indian Theatre 

Life in Ancient India, according to the Jain 
Cano us 

Classical Sanskrit Literature 
Sanskrit Drama 
Vedic Tndex 

History of Sanskrit Poetics 
Comparative Aesthetics Vol. I 
The Number of Rasas and some concepts of 
Alankara 6astra 
Music and Dance in Kalidasa 
Some Theories and Concepts of Rasa and 
Dhvani 

India in Kalidasa 

History of Indian Literature Vols I & II 


** As all these are standard well-known primary and secondary sources, details of place 
and year of publication are not given. Also, the Bibliogiaphy is icstricted to works consulted 
and not further reading on the subject. 
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abhahga, p. 266, 275, 276 

abhaya liasta, p 292 

abhaya imidra, p. 212 

abhaya pataka hasta, p 300 

Abhijnana Sakuntala, p 220, 234, 260 

abhilasa, p 227. 

Abhinavablulrali, p. 35 

abhinaya, p. 147, 155, 176, 1X2, 189, 191, 
195, 196, 197, 199, 200, 201, 204, 

208, 210, 211, 213, 214, 215, 216, 

218, 220, 221, 229. 230, 232, 233, 

234, 236, 238, 239. 245, 268, 296, 

308 

abhinaya ahga, p. 262 

Abhmayacandrtkn, p. 36 

Abhinayadarpana, p. 25, 27, 34, 35, 
37, 39, 45, 221, 259, 267 

abhisarika, p. 212 

abhisekanataka, p. 208 

Tibhyantara, p. 24, 25, 240, 246 

acarya, p 180 

adbhuta, p 10, 12, 39, 40, 42, 242 

adhara, p 42. 45, 52 

adhogata, p. 56, 225, 232, 275, 295 

adhomukha, p 56, 225 

adliyardhika can, p 291, 3()| 

Adi Parva, p 208 

Agm, p. 155 

Agni Purana, p. 37, 268 

agratalasancara, p. 136, 274, 277, 279, 
280, 289, 300, .302, 308, 309, 312, 
313, 314 

aguru, p. 162 

a banka, p, 147 

aharya, p. 9, 24, 26, 215 

fiharyabhinaya, p. 19, 180, 212 


ahata uada, p. 11 
Aitareya, p. 158 
akampita, p. 54, 55 
akasa, p. 30 
akasiki, p 29, 33, 267 
aka say a, , p. 226 
akekara, p. 38, 41 
akhyana, p 205 
aksiptika, p 56, 219 
aksipta cari, p. 297, 299, 305 
al.iga, p. 30 

alamkara, p. II, 198, 230, 231 
alapadma, p 275, 279, 281 
alapadma hasta, p 232, 279, 281 
alasya, p 304 
alata carl, p. 279, 286, 298 
alaukika, p 7 

filidha, p 19, 220. 267, 285 
alldha slhana, p. 286 

rdihgya, p. 182, 184, 197, 203 

filokana, p 48 

alokita, p. 39, 44, 48 

iilohla, p. 57 » 

Ainarakosa, p. 182 

ananda, p. 3, 5, 6, 7, 21, 203 

anangavidya, p 201 

a he i la, p. 56, 59, 189, 230, 234, 236, 

266, 278, 300, 311 

aiieita bhru, p. 193 

aheila karana, p 189 

angas, p. 6, 18, 26, 28, 30, 33, 37 39, 
155, 167, 224, 234, 264, 268, 297 

ahgahaa/sr, p. 20, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 33, 
164, 167, 168, 197 
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angika, p. 9, 24, 26, 147, 192, 195, 197, 
208, 213, 229, 236 

angikabhinaya, p. 18, 24, 31, 38, 45, 
147, 153, 181, 182, 190, 191, 193, 

203, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 215, 

217, 219, 221, 224, 226, 227, 229, 

230, 234, 236, 237, 238, 239, 240, 

242, 244, 245, 246 

angula, p. 13, 14, 15 

anjali, p. 167 

anjali hasta. p. 162, 219, 232, 267, 286, 
294, 298, 302 

anka, p. 174, 206 

ankura, p. 26, 31, 216, 217, 224 

ankya, p. 182. 197, 206 

anrtyatah, p. 157 

antara, p. 11 

anu, p. 14 

anubhava, 11, 18, 38, 182 

anupallavi, p II, 

anusmrti, p. 234 

anuvratta, p. 39, 47, 232 

apakranta carl p. 228, 312, 

apangaviksepa, p. 207 

Apastamba 3ranta Sutra, p. 177 

apaviddha, p. 229 

apaviddha suci, p. 307 

apsara/s, p. 142, 149, 154, 157, 161, 
167, 169, 170, 173, 184, 190. 197, 
'284, 286, 292, 295, 313 

Arabhada (arbhata) nrtya, p. 188 

arabhatl, p. 9, 24, 26, 165, 203, 206 

arabhat! nrtya, p. 202, 260 

arala p. 227, 239, 259, 268 

arala hastas, p. 231, 239, 243 

arambhakah, p. 177 

Aranyaka, p. 207 

ardhacandra, p. 274, 277 

ardhacandra hasta, p. 210, 232 

ardhacaturasraka, p. 220 

aidhamandali, p. 283 


ardhamandapa, p. 289 

ardhamattali, p. 220 

ardhamukula, p. 243 

ardha pataka, p. 281, 290, 307, 308, 
311,314,315 

ardhasama sthanas, p. 267 

arohana, p. 10 

Arthasastra, p. 178 

asarhyuta, p. 32 

asamyutahasta, p. 33, 193, 198 

asana, p 12, 13, 16, 19, 33, 267, 287 

asarita, p. 30 

asoka-dohada, p. 222, 235, 272, 274 

asrama, p. 221, 224, 228 

Astadhyayi, p. 177 

astapadis, p. 143 

asthatala, p. 14, 264 

asva, p. 30 

asvakranta sthiina, p 222, 234, 272, 
, 273, 274, 298 

ASvalayana Grhya Sutra, p. 160 

a^vamedha yajna, p. 156, 204 

Asvina, p. 154 

Asvina Graha, p. 154 

Atharvaveda, p. 142, 149, 157 

atibhanga, p. 15, 266 

atikranta, p. 230 

atikranta carl, p. 221, 229, 230, 232, 
260, 297, 302 

Atman, p. 145 
Aupapatika Sutra, p. 180 

Avadasataka, p. 185 

avadhuta, p. 56, 59 

avahittha sthana, p. 266 
avalokita, p. 39, 44, 47, 50 
avalokita drsti, p. 232 
avarohana, p. 10 
avartita, p. 312, 316 
avega, p. 234 
aviddha carl, p. 273, 306 
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avrta, p. 271 

avyayi bhava, p.‘260 

ayata, p. 9, 4^, 49, 216, 266, 267 

ayata sthana, p. 267, 274, 280, 304 

Ayodhyakanda, p 162, 166 

baddha carl, p. 273, 279, 281 
bahusiitra, p. 14 
bahya, p. 24, 25 
bahyabhramarika, p. 228 
Balacarita, p. 208 
Balakanda, p. 169 

Balaramabharata, p. 36, 37, 39, 44, 

45, 54 

bha.ddasana (bhadrasana), p. 186 
bhadrasutra, p. 14 
Bhagavadgita, p. 5 
Bhagavatamela, p. 242 
Bhagavata Parana, p 179 
bhakticitra, p 186 

bhanga/s, p. 6, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 19. 
20, 263, 265, 276 

bhanta (bhra/ita), p. 188 

Bharatanatyam, p 203, 231, 238, 260, 
336, 337 

Bharatarnava, p. 35, 37 

Bharatasenapatya, p. 37 

bharati, p. 9, 24, 26 

bhasola, p. 189 

bhasola nrtya, p. 188 

bhaumi, p. 29, 33, 267 

bhava/s, p 10, 11, 16, 17, 18, 25, 32 
164, 182, 189, 197, 200, 203, 209 
233, 234, 241, 2ft2, 268 

bhava karuna, p. 233 

bhavana, p. 7 

Bhava prakasa, p. 35, 219, 260 
Bhayanaka, p. 10, 14, 39, 40, 42 
bhedyaka, p. 30, 33 
bheri, p. 168 


bhinnaka, p. 219 
bhoga, p. 178 
bhojapatra, p. 232 
bhramana, p. 39, 41, 44, 46, 50 
bhramara, p t . 189, 228 
bhramara carl, p. 233 
bhramaraliastas, p. 239 
bhramara mandala, p. 233 
bhramari /s, p. 30, 33, 265 
bhru, p. 40, 44, 45, 49, 50 
bhrubhanga, p. 226 
bhrubhanga viksita, p. 174 
bhruksepa, p. 211 

bhrukuti, p. 41, 44, 49, 51, 194, 199, 
232,' 245 

bhru vilasa, p. 176, 199 
bhruvancitaih, p. 193 

bhugna, p. 42, 52, 283 
ahujangancita, p 282 
bhujangatrasita, p. 282, 289 
bhujangatrasita carl, p. 296, 297, 299 
bhujahgandta karana, p. 282, 299, 300 
bhujangatrasita lecita, p. 277, 282, 299 
bibhatsa, p 41,43 
bodhi, p. 185 
Brhadaranyaka, p, 159 
Brahman (Brahmanand'i), p 5 
Brahmanada, p. 11 > 

brahmanandasahodara, p. 5 
brahmasutra, p 14, 15, 20, 27, 26.4 
Brahma Vaivarta Purana, p. 174, 176 
brahmi, p. 241 

bhramana/s, p. 155, 158, 162, 177 
Brhatkalpa, p. 190 
Buddhacarita, p. 192, 237 
buddhi, p. 185 

cakita netra, p. 198 
cakra, p. 10, 30 
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cakramandala, p. 266 
caksu, p. 159 

calana, p. 39, 40, 47, 260 
calita, p. 49, 54, 267 
camara, p. 186 

1 r 

campakalata, p 188 

eandamandala, p 187 

candana, p 162, 203 

candatthamana (candrastamana), p 187 

caiidihali (candravali), p 186 

candavarana, p 187 

Candrahasa, p. 165 

Candra Yaksi, p. 272 

canduggamana, p. 186 

carana/s, p. 178, 234 

caranam, p. 11 

carcari, p. 219, 238, 246 

cari/s, p. 20, 28, 29, 30, 33, 189, 221, 

229, 230, 231, 233, 264, 266, 267, 

269, 270, 272, 273, 274, 277, 278, 

280, 282, 295, 296, 297, 303, 304 

calula, p. 243 

eatura, p. 44, 49, 50, 277, 282, 310 

calura hastas, p 239, 293 

caturasraka, p. 220 

catuspada, p. 216 

cavarga, p. 187 

ccnda, p. 294 

Ccsfakrta, p. 26 

curna, p. 220 

Chalika, p. 213, 216 

Chalikya, p. 17J, 172, 173, 174 

Chandogya Upamsad, p. 159 

chandovati, p 10 

Chmna, p. 42, 43, 52, 288, 293, 297, 
300, 302 

abuka, p. 42, 45, 52 
cinamudra, p. 267 
einta, p 231, 234, 246 
citrabhmaya, p. 24, 25, 32 


citrakala, p. 34. 201 
CiLralaksana, p. 16 
cilraphalaka, p. 239 , 

cira purani, p 150 
cukkita, p. 42 
cuksita, p 53 

Cfilakoka Hevala, p 272, 273 

dakka, p. 182 
damaru, p. 182, 309, 311 
damaruka, p 180 
dandabasta, p 267 
dandapada. p 260 
danda-pada karana, p 260 
danda-paksa, p 260 
danda-paksa hasla, p 260 
danda-rasa, p. 246 
danda-recita, p 260 
cfandiya rasa, p. 202 
dappana (darpana), p. 18T 
dardira, p, 204 
dardur, p 208 

darsana, p 38, 39, 40, 44, 45 46, 50 

Dasakumaraearita, p 179, 200 

dasatfda, p 14, 20 

dasta, p. 43, 52 

day avail, p 10 

desl, p. 153, 168 

dcvadasi, p. 179 

devagandliara, p. 174 

devabastas, p. 267 

devajnana vidya, p. 159 

dbai''aia, p 10 

dhakka, p. 184 
dharmi, p. I, II, 24, 25, 26 
dhrti, p. 185 
dhuta, p. 54, 55, 59 
dhyana, p. 15, 232 
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dikasvastika, p. 280 
dlnii, p. 40 
dindima, p. 182 
diptii, j>. 9 

dolahasta/s, p 226. 234, 275, 278, 293, 


309 

drsti, p. 17, 18, 32, 33, 38, 39, 44. 45, 
46, 193, 201, 227, 2^2, 239, 242 

drsya-kiivva, p. 190 

druta, p. 182, 188, 189. 203 

drula nrlya, p. 188 

druta vilambita nrlya, p. 188 

dundubhi, p 192, 206 

dvipadi, p 219, 238 

dvipadikhanda, p. 219, 2^8 


gajahasla, p 267 

gajavilambiya, p. 187 

galpagosthi, p 201 

gamanabhinaya, p. 260 

ganda, p. 42, 45, 52 

gandhara, p 10, 276 

gandhar\as. p. 146, 154, 157, 161, 
170, 199* 208. 269, 284, 287, 288, 
289, 290, 313 

gandharva grhapatis, p 167 

gandhai valoka, p 159 

gandhai vanagara, p. 164 

gandharva palm, p 157 

gandharva tatva, p. 168 

gandharva vidya, p. 161 

gangavalarana, p 228, 266 * 

agngavalarana kurana, p. 228 

gamka/s, p. 161, 162, 166, 167, 169, 
178, 179, 190, 199, 200, 201 

gurbluigrha, p 289 

gariida, p. 30 

garudaplyta, p. 

gala bhavas, p. 143 

galha, p. 158 


gati, p. 30 
gayaka, p. 178 
gayika, p. 162, 168 
gayana, p 178 
gayam, p l^N 

ghana, p 182, 184. 190, 201 
gliana dundubhi, p. 191 
ghala, p. 204 
Cun Malia, p. 208 

Gita, p. 164, 168, 170, 178, 183, 196, 
201, 241 

gitagosthi, p. 201 

Gita Govinda, p 143 

gilakrdavinyasa, p 207 

gita krida, p. 172 

gilam, p 181, 218 

gopi/s, p. 171, 172, 174, 175, 176 

gopuram, p 211 

gostlu/s, p 180, 201 

graha, p 159 

grahana, p. 45 

gi anthih tint, p. 177 

grdhriivalinka, p 285 

Grhya Sutra, p 160 

griva, p 30, 33 

gnva lccaka, p. 202 
gnvabhangabhirainam, p 220 

gulma, p 30 
gulpha, p 28 
guna, p. 13 
gums, p. 199 

hallisaka, p. 171, 202 

hallisaka-krida, p 172 

hallisaka nrlya, p 202 

haihsas, p. 218 

hamsapaksa, p. 261 

haiiisapaksa hastas, p. 239, 244, 259 

hamsasya, p 210, 211, 228, 281, 290, 
309, 311, 313, 315 
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hamsasya hasta, p 231, 308, 313 
harhsavali, p. 186 
harinapluta, p. 220, 285 
Harivarhsa, p. 171, 172, 175, 208 
harsa, p. 242 

Harsacarita, p. 201, 202, 203. 204, 
259, 260 

hasta, p. 18, 28, 33, 37, 192, 210, 227, 
228, 267, 268, 269, 272, 281, 282, 
295, 302, 306, 311 

hastabhinaya, p 17, 18, 20, 32, 188, 
193, 267 

hastamudras, p. 15, 16, 17, 267 

Haslamuktavali, p. 36, 37 

hasta recaka, p. 202 

hasya, p. 10, 40, 151 

haya, p. 189 

hela, p. 209, 230 

hikka, p. 20, 266 

hikkasutra, p. 14 

hotr, p. 155 

hrdayavisranti, p 6 

i 

hrsta, p. 40 

ihamiga (ihamrga), p. 186 
Indrani Karma, p. 160 
I ndra Maha, p. 208 
Indr^puri, p. 164 
Indradhvaja, p. 208 
ingita, p. 38 
istadevata, p 5 
lyatta, p. 5 

Jaiminiya Upani$ad Brahmana, p. 177 

jaladardura, p. 173 

Jambhalika, p. 219 

jananitikam, p. 225, 259 

jangha, p. 270 

janu, p. 28, 33, 281 


jarapavi bhatti, p. 187 
jatakas, p. 177, 183 
jati, p. 9 

Jharjhara, p. 177, 182 
Jharjharika, p. 184 
jlhma, p. 243 
jivanmukti, p 3, 21 
Jivatman, p. 145 
jnanamudra, p 267 
jugupsita, p. 41 

Kadambari, p 180, 201, 205, 207 

kahala, p. 203, 205 

kaisiki, p. 9, 24, 26, 31 

kaisikl vrtti, p. 19, 167, 197 

kaksa, p. 221 

kaksasutra, p 14 

kaksavibhaga, p 9 

kala/s, p 180, 182 

killasa (purnakalasa), p 186 

kalasl, p. 169 
kali, p 165 

Kalpa sutra, p. 180 * 

Kalpa tree, p. 218 
Kamasastra, p. 201 
Kamasutra, p. 159, 180, 181 
kampana, p. 42, 43, 53, 236 
kampita, p. 40, 42, 53, 54, 55 
kandharasma, p. 54 
kanagavli (kanakavali), p. 186 
Kanavera Jataka, p. 183 
kanda, p. 165 

kanjira, p. 307, 308, 312, 313 
kansya-tala, p. 182, 205, 208, 309 
kanta, p. 40, 242 
kanti, p. 230 
kapota, p. 198 

kapota hastas, p. 239 
kappitha hasta, p. 261 
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karana/s, p. 19,. 20, 27, 28, 29, 30, 33, 
36, 220, 228, 260, 265, 266, 268, 
269, 270* 271, 275, 277, 280, 281, 
282, 285, 286, 295, 296, 303, 305, 
307, 308, 310, 312, 314, 315 

karana gangavatarana, p. 228, 311 

karana kuncita, p. 287, 313 

karana Jalatatilaka, p. 311 

karana lalita, p. 299 

karana mattali, p. 308 

karana nivcsa, p. 314 

karana sakatasya, p. 311 

karana vidyudbhranta, p. 278 

kari, p. 300 

karihasta; p. 277, 278, 291, 296, 299, 
•302, 305, 306, 307, 310, 311, 315 

karihasta karana, p 310 

* 

karkata, p. 198 

karkata hasta, p. 226, 279, 303 

karkata sariiyula hasta, p 275, 295 

Karpuramanjari, p 219, 237, 246, 26ft, 
261 


kartari, p. 30 
kartari hasU, p. 267 
kartarimukha, p. 211, 235 
kartarlmukha hastas, p. 228 


karuna, p. 9, 10, 39, 40, 42 
karnna drsti, p. 233 

• • • ■ * A 

katakahasta, p. 267 

katakamiAha, p. 221, 228, 229, 234, 
* ' 244, 280, 293, 306, 307 

katakamukha hasta /s, p.. 231, 280, 
303, 304, 311 

katakavardhamana, p 239 
katakavardhamanaka hastas, p. 212 

kataksa, p. 209, 242 
katiikasavasthas, p. 242 


kati, p. 20, 30, 33, 265, 266, 280, 290, 
310, 3N1 

kati sama, p. 310 
kap sutra, p. 14, 20, 266 


kataka, p. 267 

kataksa, p. 39, 40, 193, 196, 199 
Kathak, p 30, 347 
Kathakali, p. 27, 31, 38, 45, 242 
Katha Upahisad, p. 159 
kati recaka, p 202 
katyavalamhita, p 267 
kausika, p. 167 
kausitaki, p. 158 

kavya/s, p. 8, 146, 169, 181, 192, 194, 
197, 199 

kfivyagosthi, p 201 

Kavvamjla, p 212, 216, 231, 232, 233, 
234, 235, 236, 240, 243, 246, 259, 
260, 261 

Kavyanusilana, p 7 

Kcna Upanisad, p 159 

kcsabandha nrtta hasta, p 275 

khanda, p 29, 219 

khandana, p 42, 53 

khandahara, p. 219 

khandita nayika, p 199 

Khantivati Jataka, p. 183 

kmnara's, p 186, 189 284, 289, 291 

Kiratarjuniya, p. 199, 200 

Kiskmdha, p 163 

Kiskiiuihakandas, p 163, 165, 167 

klanta, p 199 * 

klanta vilocana, p. 199 

kokila/s, p. 166, 218 

kolambaka, p 182 

komala, p. 11 

koolhus, p. 242 

kopa, p. 203 
kopam natayitva, p 232 
kosambapallava, p. 187 
kridii, p. 176 
krodha, p. 10, 41, 246 
krsnasarc, p. 220 
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kruddha, p. 41 
ksama, p. 42 

ksipta, p. 270, 272, 274, 275, 277, 
278, 280, 281, 293, 296, 301, 303, 

305, 306, 307, 308, 30,9, 310, 311, 

312, 313, 314, 315, 316 

ksobhini, p. 10 

Kuchipudi, p. 

Kudakutlu, p. 314 

kulangana, p. 201 

Kumarasambhava, p. 195, 197, 217 
kumudini, p. 203 

kuncila, p 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 49, 50, 
53, 59, 193, 198, 206, 232, 233, 234, 
239, 242, 243, 266, 272, 274, 275, 

276, 277, 281, 282, 285, 291, 299, 

300, 302, 304, 305, 307, 308, 309, 

310, 311, 312, 313, 314 

kuiicita bhru, p. 198 

kuncita drsti, p 242 

kuncita karana, p 287, 296, 298, 302 

kuncila pada, p 232 

kuncila urdhvalala, p 300 ■ 

kundalata, p. 188 

kundana, p. 218 

kunjara, p. 186 

Kusajataka, p 183 

kusilava, p. 178 

Kuldika, p. 220 

kuliamitam, p. 230 

kuttana, p. 42, 43, 225 

lajja, p. 225, 246 
iajjita, p. 225 

Laksmi-Svayamvaia, p. 217 

lalalatilaka, p. 289, 315 

laJita, p. 49, 193, 209, 232, 242, 277, 308 

lalita bhavan, p. 193 

lalitabhinaya, p. 200, 231, 241 

lalilaliasla, p. 206 

lalita lasya, p. 207 


lalita nrtta hasla, p. 275 

Lalitavistara, p 179, 295 

lambamana, p. 15 

lanibii pataha, p. 205 

lasaka, p 196 

lasakapadapanam, p. 196 

Lasya, p. 25, 27, 163, 166, 168 182, 206, 
213, 243, 245 

lasika, p. 182 

lasya in, p. 182 

lata, p 33, 278, 280, 291, 295, 300, 303, 
304, 306, 307, 309, 314 

lata vrscika, p. 285, 300 

lata vrscika karana, p 300 

laya/s, p. 163, 165, 166, 168, 174, 182, 
189, 203, 219, 220 

Le Gitalaiiikaia, p. 37 

likhya, p. 14 

loka, p. 24 

IpkadliarmI, p. 9, 26, 191, 208, 212, 234 
lolita, p. 54, 57, 226, 285, 314 

niaccha, p. 186 ' 

machhanda (matsyandaka), p. 186 
madana, p. 203, 237 
raadana-hla, p. 238 
madanavastha, p. 226 
madana-vcdana, p. 231 

i 

maddu, p. 182 
madduka, p. 168, 177 
madhavi, p. 218 
madliu, p. 151 
madhura, p. 209 
madhya, p. 9, 203 
madhya-laya, p. 182 
madhyama, p. 10, 
madhyasutra, p. 14, 15 
madhyama svara mayuri,p. 215 
madira dr§li, p. 235 
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magara (makara), p. 186 

magaranda (makarandaka), p. 186 

Mahabharata*, p. 158, 208, 262 

Mahabhasya, p 177, 179 

maharasa, p. 176, 202 

Mahavaslu, p. 184 

mahal vipancika, p. 184 

inahavrata, p. 204, 208 

mahoragamandala, p. 187 

Mfilalimadhava, p 241, 242, 243, 244, 
260 

Mfilavikiigmmilra, p 1%, 207, 213, 
214, 217, 234, 236, 261 

mallaghati, p 220 

malaya, p. 196 

mana, p. 15, 20, 261, 264 

Manasara. p 14 

mauda, p. 10, 42, 52 

mandala, p. 28, 29, 30, 33, 172, 175. 
176, 202, 265, 266, 314 

mandali, p. 283 

mandali niiya, p 202 

mandala st liana, p 299, 316 

mangalika, p 188 

mangalatuiya, p. 19-1 

mail|u, p. 203 

manorama nrtya, p. 199 

manthar pain, p 47 

mantras, p, 155, 158 

mardala, p. 182, 206 

Margi, p, 168 

matra/s, p. 219, 238 

matrka, p. 29 

mayuralalita, p. 285 

Mcghaduta, p. 195, 196 

Milinda Panha, p. 185 

nnlita, p. 39 

milita drsl*i, p. 41 

Mirror of Gcstuic, p. 38, 39, 44, 45, 54 
mithunas, p. 284 


moksa, p. 21 
motila, p. 30 
mottayita, p 230 


Mrcchakatika, 

‘ l ■> 

■ P- 

208, 

209, 

210, 

211, 

M 1 W 

m rda iign 

• 

u p 

164, 

165, 

166, 

168, 

171, 

‘ 173, 

177, 

178, 

182, 

192, 

193, 

194, 

195, 

197, 

199, 

204, 

205, 

206, 

208, 

209, 

218, 

290, 

295, 

296, 

300, 

305, 

307, 

308, 

309, 

310, 

311, 

313, 

314, 


315 

mrdaiigaiiadisu, p 194 
m rd u, p 9 

nuidia, p 12, 196, 239, 267 

muglulha. p 230 

muglida vadliu, p. 199 

muklia, p 42, 48, 82 

mukhahhmaya, p 239 

mukhaia. p 26, 28, 33 

mukhajabhinaya, p 32, 38, 42, 45, 52 

mukhaiaga, p 42 

imikula, p, 198, 261, 282 

miikulikrta,*p. 198 

mukiilita sankila, p 242 

muktesii rasnnsu, p 220 

mukula djsli, p. 242 

nuikula hastas, p. 239, 259, 260 

mukunda, p. 192 

muraja, p 168, 174, 192, 196, 203, 205 
mureciiana, p. 10, 209 
miirclnta, p, 234 
musti, p. 272, 275 

musti hasta/s, p. 272, 273, 274, 275, 
290, 295, 310 

muUavail (muktavali), p 186 

nada, p. 11 
Niigabandha, p. 281 
nagalata, p 188 
nagamandala, p 187 
nagara, p 294 
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nagaraja, p. 297 

nagasvaram, p. 296 

nalmipadmakosa hasta, p. 225, 239 

nama, p. 159 

namarupa, p. 159 

nandi, p. 174 

naudiyavatta (nandyavarta), p. 186 
Narada, p. 163 

nartakas, p. 162, 166, 167, 169, 177, 178 
nartaki, p. 179, 194, 200, 204, 281 

nartana, p. 178,180, 182 
nartanasala, p. 170 
nasa, p. 42, 45, 52 

nata/s, p. 42, 49, 52, 58, 154, 158, 162, 
166, 167, 169, 173, 176, 177, 178, 
ISO, 183, 185, 227, 271, 275, 276, 
279, 280, 288, 291,292, 301, 307, 311 

aata bhadra, p. 173 

nata griva, p. 240 

nataka/s, p. 34, 166, 168, 174, 183 

Natakalaksanaratnakosa, p. 35 

Natakani, p. 183 

natakasala, p. 162 

natamandir, p. 283 

napinam, p. 182 

nata parsva, p. 305 

NafLsutra/s, p. 34, 160, 204 

nati, p. 274 

nattiya, p. 190 

nattuvanara, p. 304 

natya, p. 17, 23, 25, 27, 29, 31, 34, 37, 
146, 170, 177, 183, 188, 192, 201, 
208,213,217,241,262, 267 

nafyacarya, p. 209, 243 
Natyadarpana, p. 35 

natyadharml, p. 9, 19, 26, 31, 191, 208, 
’212, 218, 226, 234, 237, 240, 284 

natyam, p. 178, 182 


Natyasastra, p. 1, 8, 17, 18, 20, 22, 
25, 28, 34, 39, 45, 54, 167, 176, 180, 

189, 193, 195, 202, 209, 211, 214, 

216, 221, 228, 243, 259, 260, 264, 

278, 280, 282, 283, 284, 288, 291, 

293, 307, 314 

Natyasastra karanas, p. 266 

Natyasastra sandansa, p. 315 

Natyasastra Sangraha, p. 25, 37, 38, 
39, 45, 54 

natyasalas, p. 158, 

natyaveda, p. 34 

navatala, p. 14, 20,264 

nayaka, p. 19, 173, 241 

nayika/s, p. 19, 195, 197, 199, 241 

nepathya, p. 215 

nepathya-prayoga, p. 180 

nibandhana, p. 182 

nidrita hasta, p. 267 

nihancita, p. 56 

i.ikkutta, p. 282 

nikuncita, p. 49, 285 

nikvana, p. 178 

mmc§a, p. 40, 44, 50 

nimlhta, p. 48 
ninada, p. 164 

nirbhugna, p. 42, 52, 271, 283 

nirjhara-snana, p. 274 

nirvana, p. 188 

nisada, p. 10 

ni$kar§ana, p. 45 

niskrama, p. 40 

ni$kramana, p. 44, 53, 236 

nivaran sukagarbhakotara, p. 221 

nivartita, p. 51 

nivesa, p. 285 

nivi, p. 234 

nivrtta, p. 59, 283, 288 

rnvrtta kap, p. 279 
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nrtta, p. 17, 19, 25, 27, 30, 35, 37, 45, 
158, 163, 168, 174, 176, 183, 188, 
189, 191, 193, 196, 199, 203, 206, 
213, 220/236, 238, 260, 264, 268, 
29Q, 296, 301, 308, 309 

nrtta hasta/s, p. 29, 33, 268, 281, 

nrttamurtis, p. 17, 266, 269, 270 306, 
307, 309,310 

nrtavah, p. 149 

nrtaye, p. 151 

nrto, p. 148 

nrtta aiigharas, p. 215 

Nrttaratnavali, p. 36 

nrtu, p. 148, 152, 154 

nrtya, p. 17, 25, 27, 31, 33, 164, 166, 

170, 172, 174, 176, 177, 178, 180, 

182, 185, 188, 194, 196, 200, 201, 

206, 208, 213, 214, 218, 220, 243, 

245 

nrtya abhmaya, p. 213 
nrtyabhinaya kriya, p. 195 
nrtyadhyaya, p. 36 > 

nrtyam, p. 180, 184 
nrtyaprayoga-rahita, p. 197 
Nftyaratnakasa, p. 36 
nrtyasala, p. 170 
nrtyasalini, p 164 
nrtyagitam-vadyam, p. 182 
nrtyago§thi, p. 201 
nrtyavaditrakusala, p. 164 
nukunda, if. 184 

nupura, p. 162, 164, 200, 204, 210, 218 
ntipura and kinkini, p. 168 
nupurapadika carl, p. 280 
nupurapadika karana, p. 275 
nyaya, p. 7 

Pada/s, p. 30, 33, 215, 238 
pada carl,’?. 29 
padam, p. 238 
padahamsakas, p. 203 


Padavali, p. 143 

padniakosa, p. 193, 225, 232, 239, 260 

padmakosa hasta, p. 193 

padma lata, p. 189 

pakhavaja, p. 300 

paksapradyotaka, p. 281 

paksavaficita, p. 302, 315 

paksavancita hasta, p. 281, 282, 294, 311 

paksavaficita nrtta hasta, p. 281, 282, 
302 

pallava hasta, p. 279 
pallavi, p. 11 
pampa tala, p. 165 
panas, p. 178 

Panava, p. 168, 177, 182, 184, 209 

paficaganikaluryam, p. 184 

paficama, p. 10 

Paficaratra, p. 208 

paficatala, p. 14 

paficavira gosthi, p. 201 

pamgha, p. 178 

panighna, p.» 163 

pamssava, p. 183 

pantvadaka/s, p. 163, 167 

Pankti, p. 172 

paralolita, p. 259 

parama citra, p. 262 

parasvakranta, p. 230 *. 

paravrtta, p. 56, 59, 225, 227, 235, 312 

parikramya parsvato, p. 259 

parimana, p. 265 

parivadaka, p. 178 

panvadini, p. 182, 298 

panvahita, p. 234, 315 

parivartita, p. 59 

parivartita hasta karana, p. 290 

parlokita, p. 232 

parlolita, p. 56, 57, 59, 235 

parsva, p. 271, 275, 283, 288, 290, 293, 
297, 307, 312, 314, 315 
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pargvabhimukha, p. 57, 58 
parsvajanu, p. 311, 312 
parsvajanu carl, p. 312 
parsvajanu karana, p. 301 
parsva kranta, p. 314 
parsvakranta carl, p 309 
parsvasutra, p. 14 
parsvato dr$pm, p. 259 
parva, p. 170 
pasa, p. 295 
pata, p. 40, 41, 44, 47 
pataha, p. 206 

pataka/s, 168, 182, 184, 203, 206, 211 
225, 227, 232, 259, 277, 278, 281 
288, 292, 295, 297, 299, 304, 306 
308, 309, 314 

pataka hasta, p. 210, 211, 212, 231 
233, 239, 240, 272, 291, 292, 293 
300, 307, 309, 312,316 

patana, p. 49, 50 

patita, p. 49 

pathya, p. 178 

paumapatta (padma-patra), p. 186 
pavana, p. 196, 218 
pavarga, p. 187 
phulla, p. 42. 52 
phullavali (puspavali), p. 186 
Pihita, p. 40, 51 
pin'di/s, p. 25, 30, 33, 260, 286 
pindibandha/s, p. 30, 33, 202, 316 
pinnal kolattam, p. 260 
pipala, p. 163, 165 
plpala, p. 163, 165 
pinvadmi, p. 184 
plavaka, p. 178 
Prabandha kosa, p. 179, 181 
prakampita, p. 57, 59 
prakrta, p. 40, 41, 44, 48 
prakfta patana, p. 50 
pralokita, p. 39, 44, 47 


pramoda nrtya, p. 194 
pramodvana, p 223, 235 
pramana, p. 14, 15, 16, 20, 1 159, 264, 265 
prasanna, p. 42 

prasarita, p 274, 287, 288, 293, 297, 
309, 310, 311, 312, 315 

prasevaka, p. 182 

Prasnavyakarana Sutra, p. 180 

prasrta, p. 40,41, 44, 50 

pratibha, p. 7 

pratibaddha ragam, p. 197 

pratiharis, p. 203 

pralyalidha, p. 267, 285 

pratyanga, p. 28 

Pravesana, p. 40, 41 

pravesya sapravahana, p. 212 

pravilokita, p. 39 

pravrtti, p. 24 

pravrtta, p. 241 

prayoga, p. 197, 199, 214 

prayana gunja, p. 205 

prayoga-pradhana, p. 214 

preksita, p. 193 

Priyadarsika, p. 207, 237 

pfsthasvastika, p. 280, 303, 309, 310, 
“313, 314. 

prsthasvaslika karana, p. 312 

Prth visutra, p. 157 

puamalaya (padmalata), p. 186 

Purana/s, p. 146, 160, 161, 173, 174, 
175, 176 

Purana Mahadeva, p. 313 
Purusamedha Yajna, p. 154, 167 

Purva-pithika, p. 200 
purva-varga, p. 189 
pu?kara, p. 197, 215 
puta, p. 40,44,45, 50 

raga/s, p. 6, 9, 10, 11, 19, 34, 173, 209, 
220 
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raga: khandaka or khandika, p. 219 
Raghuvamsa, p. 194, 197, 198, 199 
rajasika, p. 13* 

Rfijasuya yajna parva, p 171 
Rajatarangani, p. 181 
rajyabhiseka, p. 161 
rakkhasamandala, p. 187 
raksas, p.’295 
raksasa/s, p. 163, 171 
raksasl/s, p. 165 
rakta, p. 42, 43, 209 
Ramayana, p 174, 179, 241, 262 
Rambhisara, p. 173 
rangapltha, p. 201 
rani-vasa, p, 164 
ranjani, p. 10 

rasa, p. 6, 7, 8, 10, II, 18, 19, 26, 31, 
32, 34, 38, 39, 40, 42, 152, 171, 172, 
173, 174, 175, 176, 182, 197, 200, 
202, 208, 216, 217, 241, 245. 246 

rasa drsti, p. 17, 39, 40 

rasakamandala, p. 203 

rasakrida, p 175 

rasamandala, p. 175 

rasa rasa, p. 202, 260 

rasika, p. 3, 7, 159, 209 

rasikatva, p. 7 

ratha, p. 245 

rathestha, p. 148 

mtika, p. 10 

Ratnavali, p. 207, 237 § 

raudra, p. 10, 14, 39, 41, 43 

raudrl, p. 10, 41 

rayanavali (ratnavali), p. 186 

Rayapaseniya, p. 189 

recaka/s, p. 25, 30, 33, 202, 203 

recita, p. 45, 49, 59, 193, 194, 201, 265, 
273, 290, 300, 301, 306, 312, 314 

recita bhru, p. 44, 49 

recita hasta, p. 300 


recita karanas, p. 314 
Rekha, p, 261 
renu, p. 14 

Rgveda, p. 142, 144, 145, 146, 148, 
149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 157, 
158, 172, 203, 204, 209 

Rgvedic carana, p 176 

Ribhita nrtya, p. 188 

romagara, p. 14 

rsabha, p 10 

rsis, p. 10, 34, 161, 173 

Rsi Bharadvaja, p. 163, 165 
Rtusamliara, p. 195, 196 
rupanl, p. 159 

sabha, p. 157 
sabhapali, p. 158 
saci, p. 39, 44, 47, 50, 234 
saci drsti, p. 38 
sacikrta, p. 198 
sadja, p. 10 * 
sadanga, p 16 
sadhaka, p. 5, 9 
sadhanu, p. 5, 147, 301 
sadrsya, p 16, 159 
sahaja, p. 40, 41, 44, 49, 50 
sahitya, p. 18, 143, 200 
Sahityadarpana, p. 35 
sahrdaya, p. 3, 7 209 
sailrdakas, p. 176, 177 
sailalah, p. 177 

sailalali, p. 204 

sailfdi Brahmana, p. 176, 177 

Sailu§a, p. 154, 167, 204, 245 

Sailusa nata, p. 158 

sakha, p. 26, 31, 33, 216, 224 

salabhanjikas, p. 1, 222, 269, 270, 272, 
273, 274, 276, 281, 282, 283, 284, 
308, 309 
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sama, p. 27, 40, 42, 43, 45, 50, 53, 57, 
58, 142, 209, 215, 216, 242, 267, 

293, 307, 310, 315 

samabhanga, p. 15, 27, 265, 276 
samaja, p. 180, 183 
samaja-mapdali, p. 183 
saman, p. 158 
samanakha, p. 265 
samanakha karana, p. 272 
samanyabhinaya, p. 19, 24, 25, 32 

samapada, p. 220, 266, 273, 274, 276, 
277, 278, 280, 281, 285, 291, 293, 

294, 302, 305, 307, 308, 309, 310, 
312,313,315 

samapada carl, p. 236, 265, 272 

samapada sthana, p. 221, 228, 229, 231, 
265 

samarasya, p. 5 
samatalam, p. 181 
Samaveda, p. 153, 157, 209 
sambhranta, p. 241 
sammada, p. 177 

r 

sampravesana, p. 39, 44, 47, 50 
samputa, p, 198 
Samudgaka, p. 53 

samudvrtta, p. 40, 41, 39, 44, 47, 50 
samvadi, p. 10 

samyuta hasta, p. 189, 197, 198, 261 
salCiuthasta anjali, p. 167 
samhukta pataka, p. 211 
sanc&ri, p. 10, 37 
sancarl bhava, p. 18, 31, 239 
sancari bhava dr§ti, p. 41 
sandaka, p. 29 

sandamsa, p. 228, 232, 234, 239 
sandamsa hasta, p. 281 
sanghataka, p. 29 

sanglta, p. 17, 34, 177, 178,193,200,207 
Sangitacintamani, p. 37 
Sangitadamodara, p. 36 


Sangitamakaranda, p. 37, 38 
Sangitamallika, p. 36 
Sangitanarayana, p. 35 • 
Sangitaopanisat Saroddhara, p. 36 
Saftgitaraja, p. 36 

Sangitaratnakara, p. 25, 30, 35, 36, 39, 
45, 54, 219, 260 

Saiigita saramrta, p. 37 

SanaitasuryodayL-, p. 37 

Saftkha, p. 164, 205, 218 

sankhya, p. 7 

sankita, p. 240, 243 

sankSita drsti, p. 242 

santa, p. 14, 41, 182, 239 

Santarasa, p. 217 

saptatala, p. 14 

sastra/s, p. 23, 205, 214, 246 

sasusira, p. 174 

^atapatha Brahmana, p. 5, 157 158, 177, 
246, 260 

saltaka, p. 177 

sattvati, p. 9, 24, 26 

sattvika, p. 9, 13, 24, 26, 147, 197, 236 

sattvikabhinaya, p. 31, 182, 195, 230 

sattvika bhava, p. 6,244 

sattvika mudra, p. 15 

saubhika, p. 178 

sausthava, p. 260, 276 

Sautramani, p. 156 

sayana, p. 267 

siddha purusa, p. 162 

• * 

Sighrakampita, p. 54 
glghra pata, p. 47 
£ikhandaka, p. 204 
^ikhandin, p. 157 
sikhara hasta, p. 272 
Silalin, p. 160 

silpa, p. 17, 34, 144, 177, 180 

£ilpa£astra, p. 14, 15, 19, 37, 264, 267, 
269 
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Silappadikaram, p. 37 

» 

simihakarana hasta, p. 267 
Simantonnayana, p. 160 
simhakarsita, p. 285 
simhamukha, p. 311 
sippa, p. 177 

siri vaccha (srivatsa), p. 186 

sirobheda,' 45, 55 

skhalita, p. 267 

Smitavalokita, p. 206 

snataka, p. 160 

snigdha, p. 40, 242 

sobhanika, p. 177 

Socchavasa, p. 42, 53 

somapavan, p. 148 

sotthiya (svastika), p. 186 

spandita carl, p. 297 

sphurita, p. 40, 44, 51 

Srimad Bhagavata, p. 145, 174 

srngara, p. 10, 14, 15, 39, 40, 42, 198,' 
216, 242 

srftgara bhava, p. 212 

srngara cesta,p. 198 

srngara lajja, p. 225 

srngara nrtya, p. 207 

Srngaraprakasa, p. 35 

srngara rasa drsji, p. 242 

srngara rasa, p. 25, 197, 203, 240, 244 

srnkhala, p! 30, 172, 175 

srnkhalika, p. 30, 33 

£ruti/s, p. 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14,,18, 205 

stabdha, p. 49 

sthana, p. 16, 19, 20, 43, 216, 220, 221, 
264, 265, 266, 267, 269, 270, 272, 
273, 277, 280, 285 

sthayi bhava, p. 6, 9, 11, 18, 19, 31, 32, 
37, 38, 39, 40 

sthitavarta. carl, p. 274, 280, 304, 312 
stupa(s), p. 291, 301 
suca, p. 26, 31 


suci, p. 216, 220, 224, 245, 267, 272 
273 

suci abhinaya, p. 196, 216, 218 

sue! ankura, p. 216 

suci carl, p. ^73, 279 

suclmukha, p. 210, 244 

suclmukha asarhyuta hasta, p. 275 

suclmukha hasta, p. 210, 212, 231, 272, 
275, 307 

sucipada, p. 281, 282, 308, 310, 312 

sucividdha, p. 308 

Sudarsana Yaksi, p 272, 275 

suddha, p. 11, 245 

sudra, p. 142, 203 

Sugriva, p. 163 

suka-krida, p. 274, 280 

sukatunda, p. 225 

^ukracarya, p. 179 

3ukranitisara, p. 179, 180, 181 

sukumara, p. 27, 195, 206, 304 

sukumara nrtya, p. 25 

sukumara puayoga, p. 25 

Sundarakanda, p. 161, 164 

sundari, p. 58. 59 

sunya, p. 240 

sunya drsti, p. 226, 260 

supatra, p. 214 

suramandala, p. 187 

surasundaris, p. 277, 281, 283, 308 

surattharaana (suryastamana), p. 187 

suryavansis, p. 163 

susandhi, p. 197 

susira, p. 184, 203 

sutradhara, p. 173, 221 

sutramana, p. 154 

sutra/s, p. 13, 14, 20, 34, 146, 160, 176, 
263 264, 265, 266, 297 

svara, p. 6, 9, 10, 18, 19, 173 

svara-samkrama, p. 209 

svasthana, p. 205 
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svasthana calana, p. 47 
svatantrya, p. 5 

svastika, p. 259, 279, 280, 282, 293, 302, 
303, 304, 306, 307, 309, 310, 315 

svastika carl, p. 306, 312 , 

svastika hasta/s, p. 212, 315 

Syama, p. 42, 43, 245 

syandita carl, p. 279 

tabla, p. 205, 300, 304 

Taittiriya Brahmanas, p. 158 

Taittiriya Samhita, p. 158 

tala, p. 6, 13, 14. 20, 31, 154, 164, 166, 
168, 173, 178, 181, 184, 197, 203, 
217, 219, 238, 241, 263, 264, 279, 
301, 315 

Talavancara, p. 168 
tamasika, p. 13 

tandava, p. 25, 27, 165, 182, 195, 213, 
220, 241, 243, 304, 309 

Tandavalaksanam, p. 25 

Tandavika, p. 204 

tantri, p. 174,203 

tantri vina, p. 169 

tara, p. 18, 39, 40, 44, 45, 46, 50, 209 

taravali, p. 186 

tarjana, p. 267 

tata, p. 190, 203 

tauryatrika, p. 182 

tavarga, p. 186 

tilaka, p. 228 

tiraScina, p. 57, 58 

tivra, p. 11 

torana/s, p. 277, 286 

trasta, p. 239 

trasta vibhranta, p. 38 

tribhanga, p. 15,266,267, 268, 310 

trika, p. 33, 233, 275,279, 281, 289, 301 

tripataka, p. 228, 279 

tripataka hasta, p. 210, 225, 227, 235, 
236, 239, 240, 244, 291 


tristubha, p. 155 

trisula, p. 297 

Triveni, p. 260 

trotaka khuraka, p. 219 

tryasra, p. 58, 216, 274, 279, 280, 290, 
293, 300, 305 

tunaka, p. 184 

tundaka, p. 184 

turaga, p. 186 

turahi, p. 313 

Turya, p. 159, 178, 184, 192, 194, 197, 
218, 245 

turyanga, p. 178 

udumbara, p. 156 
udvahi, p. 42, 52 

udvahita, p. 56, 227, 265, 278, 280, 283, 
287, 294, 302, 307, 312 

udvartita, p. 51 

’udvestia, p. 54 

udvrtta, p. 45, 47 

ullokita, p. 39, 44, 47, 50 

unmada, p. 210 

unmana, p. 15, 265 

unmesa, p. 41,44, 50 

unmukha, p. 233 

unnata parsva, p. 279 

upagana, p. 215 

upakarana, p. 212, 

upakhyana, p. 35 

upamana. 'p. 15, 264, 265 

upanga/s, p. 6, 18, 26, 28, 37, 167, 201, 
202, 224, 234, 262, 263, 264, 268, 
297 

Upanisads, p. 5, 11, 146, 158, 159, 160, 
262 

uparupaka, p. 34 
upave§tita, p. 54 
upavinayati, p. 178 
upayoga, p. 177 
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urdhvajanu, p. 278, 282, 308, 311, 313, 
314 

urdhvajanu carl, p. 275. 278, 280, 281, 
299, 312, 3| 5 

urdhrajSnu karana, p. 315 

urdhvaka, p. 182, 197 

urdhvalata, p. 288 

urdhvamandala, p. 281 

urnanabha, p. 274 

uromandala, p. 268, 282, 303, 310 

uromandala hasta, p. 308, 310, 312 

uromandala nvtta hasta, p. 275, 28S 

urudvrtla, p 228 

usabha (vrsabha), p 186 

utkanlha, p. 210 

utksepa, p. 40, 44,49, 51, 211 

utksipta, p. 49, 54, 56, 59, 278, 311 

utphulla drsti, p. 41 

utplavana, p. 30 

ulplula, p. 30, 33 f 

utsaha, p. 41 

utsanga, p. 212, 233 

utsanga haslas, p. 240 

utsyandita carls, p. 279 

uttana, p. 307, 316 

Uttara Mcgha, p. 195 

Uttararamacarita, p. 241, 243, 244, 260 

Uttarapithika, p. 200, 201 

uttariya, p. «240 

vacika, p. 9, 24, 26, 147, 197* 210, 221, 
229, 234, 240 

vacikabhinaya, p. 18, '>1. 192, 193 
vadaka, p. 178 

vaddhamanga, (vardhamanaka), p. 186 
vadha, p. 170 
vadi, p. 10* 

vadya, p. 164, 170, 178, 183, 184, 196, 
201, 241 


vadyagosthi, p. 201 
Vadyapradipa, p. 36 
vagijivana, p. 17 
vaisakha, p. 267 

vaisakha sthfyia. p. 267, 299, 314 
vaisiki kala, p. 209 
Vajapcya, p. 155 
Vajasancyi Samhtta, p. 154, 163 
vajra, p. 148 
vakrita, p. 49 

vaksa, p. 32 
vakyabhinaya, p. 26 

valana, p 41, 44, 46, 236, 279, 301 

valaya, p 234 

valita, p 49, 59, 308 

vallaki, p 182, 184 

Vana paiva, p. 169 

varada, p. 267 

varada hasta p. 3<H) 

Vara ha, p. 289 
varadlunana, p. 261 
varadhamunaka, p. 189 
vari-mrdanga, p 195 
varna, p. 209 
varnikabhanga, p. 16 
Vatsyilyana, p. 179 
vcdanta, p. 7 
vcda, p. 190, 192, 214 
Vcmsariihara, p. 244, 260 
Vcnu, p. 172,178,184, 192, 205 
vibboka, p. 230 
vibhava, p. 11 
vibhrama, p. 194, 201, 230 
vibranta drsti, p. 239 
vicrdita, p. 51 

vidhuta, p. 43, 53, 54, 55, 239 

vidhusaka, p. 173, 174, 306 

vidyadharas, p. 164, 269, 284, 285, 289, 
290 
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vidyudbhranta, p. 282 

vidyudbhranta cari, p. 278, 282, 298 

VikramorvaSiya, p. 207, 217, 233, 243 

Vikr§{a, p. 42, 52, 260 

vik|ipta-ksipta karana, p. 280 

vikunitii, p. 42, 53 

vilambita, p. 182, 203 

vilasasali nrtya, p. 199 

vilambita nrtya, p. 188 

vilokita, p. 39, 40, 46 

vina, p. 164,166,168,171, 173, 177,182, 
193,204, 205,209, 296,294,308, 309, 
311,313 

viniguhana, p. 43, 53, 227 
vinivrtta, p. 42 

viniyoga, p. 18, 28, 37, 45, 158, 189, 224 

vipanci, p. 164, 182 

vipralabdha nayika, p. 199 

vira, p. 10,14, 15, 39,41 

virata parva, p. 169 

visada, p. 227, 231, 234, 246 

visama, p. 267 

visanna, p. 227, 231, 232 

vi$yabhimukha tara, p. 46 

vismaya, p. 12,40,234, 242 

vismayahasta, p. 267 

Visnudharmottara Purana, p. 2, 25, 37, 
' 263, 267 

r 9 

visnukranta karana, p. 228 
Vi§nu Purana, p. 174, 260 

vitadita, p. 51 
vitata, p. 184, 190, 203 
Vivahaghatana natayatah, p. 261 
Visvantara, p. 237 

vivartana, p. 39, 40, 42, 47, 51, 193, 
196, 242, 272 


vivartita, p. 40, 44,49, 51, 271, 283, 288, 
290, 309,312, 313,314 

vivartita par£va, p. 279 

vivfta, p. 42 

vrtti, p. 1, 11,24, 25, 26,.31, 202 
vrscika, p. 285, 287, 288, 289, 311, 313 
vrscika karana, p. 285, 286, 289, 290, 
298 

vrscika kuttila, p. 285, 289 

vrscika lata, p. 289 

vrscika recita, p. 285 

vyabhicari bhava, p. 6, 9, 11, 18, 32, 38, 
45 

vyabhicari drsti, p. 38 
vyakhyana mudra, p. 267 
vyamsita, p. 285 

yadaloka suksman, p. 220 
yajna, p. 5, 162 

Yajur veda, p. 144, 153, 154, 155, 157, 
176 

yak$a/s, p. 272, 288, 289, 290 

yaksagana/s, p. 242, 260 

yaksi/s, p. 1, 269, 270, 272, 273, 274, 
282, 284, 291 

yantra, p. 9,12,21 

yasa pataka, p. 182 

yatharasam rasanukulam abhinayati, 

p. 216 

yava, p. 14 
yoga, p. 5, 11, 28 
yoga mudra, p. 267 
yuka, p. 14 

yuvaraja, p. 162 
yuvati, p. 150 
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